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Vladimir Solovyov is coming to be 
recognized as one of the seminal minds of 
the latter part of the nineteenth century. 
He is known as a philosopher, a novelist, 
a theologian and a poet, but most of his 
writings have hitherto been inaccessible 
to English readers. 


The present volume, appearing fifty 
years after Solovyov's death, has been 
edited by the distinguished Russian 
philosopher, Professor S. L. Frank, who 
taught in Moscow and St. Petersburg 
before the Revolution, and is known as 
the author of God with Us. He has made 
a selection, arranged according to subject 
matter, from the collected Russian edition, 
and has introduced it with a valuable 
study of Solovyov's thought. The ex- 
tracts are substantial, so that the reader 
is presented with sufficient material for 
coming to grips with Solovyov’s ideas. 
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LTHOUGH the name of Vladimir Solovyov (1853-1900) is 
well known to the English public, and a number of his works 
have been translated into English, the general spirit and character 
of his teaching and his personality is known but vaguely and often 
interpreted erroneously. If I am not mistaken, the chief source of 
information about him is the English translation of Michel 
d'Herbigny's French book Solovyov — a Russian Newman. Al- 
though the author is on the whole well informed, the book con- 
tains a number of mis-statements; moreover, in his attempt to 
sum up Solovyov's spiritual individuality as that of an Orthodox 
theologian converted to Catholicism, d'Herbigny gives not 
merely a one-sided but a distorted idea of his general outlook. 
And Fr. Thomas F. Gerrard’s Introduction to the English edition 
betrays a lack of information and gives a somewhat fantastic 
account of the subject.! 

The purpose of the present anthology is to give such a selection 
of extracts from Solovyov’s works as would enable the reader to 
form a general impression of the entire range of Solovyov’s ideas 
throughout the course of his spiritual development (only the 
more specialized works on metaphysics, epistemology and theories 
of ethics have been left out of account). The extracts are arranged 
in systematic order according to the main subjects, but most sec- 
tions contain instances of Solovyov's work at different periods of 
his life. 

In making the selection I endeavoured to give material that was 
not only interesting in itself, but also as far as possible new to 
English readers. The only extracts from works that have already 
been translated are those from Lectures on God-Manhood, The 
Meaning of Love and Three Conversations (The Story of Antichrist) ; 
all these are given in a new translation. The rest of the material 
appears in English for the first time. 

In my Introduction I am much indebted to an excellent 


t A satisfactory account of Solovyov’s life and teachings is given in Peter 
Zouboff's Introduction to his translation of Lectures on God-Manhood (Dennis 
Dobson, London, 1948). 
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8 PREFACE 


Russian book by K. Mochulsky, Vladimir Solovyov, published by 
the Y.M.C.A. Press in Paris in 1935 —the best that has been 
written about Solovyov's spiritual development. 

In making up the anthology I have used Solovyov's complete 
works in ten volumes, second edition, St. Petersburg, 1910-12, 
and three volumes of Solovyov's Letters, St. Petersburg, 1908-13 
(these are referred to in the text as L.). I have unfortunately been 
unable to obtain the fourth volume of Letters published much 
later; but all the important material in it is given in Mochulsky's 
book and is quoted from it. 

My thanks are due to the Student Christian Movement Press, 
and in particular to the editor the Rev. R. Gregor Smith, for 
accepting my suggestion to publish this anthology. 

I also thank Fr. C. Lialin of the Prieuré d'Amay, Chevetogne, 
and Fr. K. Korolevsky of the Roman Monastery, Stoudion, for 
kindly giving me information on canonical questions in connec- 
tion with Solovyov's communion in a Uniate church. 


S. L. FRANK 
London, 1949 


Omissions of oue page or more of the Russian text are indicated by 
one line blank, and of less than one page by dots at the beginning of a 


paragraph. 





INTRODUCTION 


HEN as a young man of twenty-one (in 1874) Vladimir 

Solovyov defended at the Petersburg University his 
thesis The Crisis of Western Philosophy —a bold challenge to 
the prevailing positivism of the day —a distinguished Russian 
historian, Bestuzhev-R yumin, said : “Russia may be congratulated 
upon a new genius.’ This judgment proved to be true. Solovyov 
is unquestionably the greatest of Russian philosophers and sys- 
tematic religious thinkers. And even from the general European 
standpoint he must, I think, be recognized as one of the greatest 
thinkers and spiritual leaders of the nineteenth century. It is hard 
to find in the recent past a Western religious thinker resembling 
Solovyov in his type of thought and universality of interests.! 
Solovyov was a philosopher, a theologian, a perfectly original 
mystic, a man of the ‘prophetic’ type, a moral teacher, a political 
thinker, a poet and a literary critic. And all this multiplicity of 
interests and creative gifts was centred in one religiously-mystical 
intuition and was the expression and realization of one dominant 
idea. 


I 


The first thing that strikes one in all Solovyov's writings and 
opens out new horizons to the reader, transferring him into a 
different atmosphere, is the keenness and clearness with which 
Solovyov sees the invisible — the spiritual world. It has for him 
the kind of obviousness with which ordinary people perceive the 
sensuously given world of objects. His apprehension of it some- 
times takes the form of concrete vision (as, for instance, his vision 
of the divine basis of the world, ' St. Sophia’, that determined his 
whole world-conception), but general spiritual insight devoid of 
any perceptual character is even more characteristic of him. As he 
said of himself, he “did not believe the deceptive world’ and 

1 The only man akin to Solovyov in spiritual and intellectual make-up and 
partly even in his ideas is the German thinker of the early nineteenth century 
Franz Baader — also quite an exceptional type of mind and not sufficiently 
appreciated to this day. 
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‘recognized the radiance of Godhead under the coarse crust of 
matter '. In one of his letters he says: ‘Not only do I believe in 
everything supernatural, but strictly speaking I believe in nothing 
else. .. . From the time that I began to think, the materiality that 
weighs over us has always seemed to me merely a kind of night- 
mare of the sleeping humanity’ (L., I, 33-4). In his theory of 
knowledge he maintains that the perception of any reality as such 
is an act of faith and that therefore there is no difference whatever 
between faith in the existence of God and faith in the reality of the 
external world. That doctrine — philosophically untenable — is 
characteristic of Solovyov: he himself really did believe in God 
as we ‘believe’ in the reality of the visible world. The dead were 
as real for him as the living; he speaks of meeting them after 
death as simply and naturally as we speak of meeting people 
separated from us by distance; he remained in constant com- 
munion with them and insisted that we had duties towards them. 
As will become apparent later, his whole attitude to church 
problems was determined by the fact that the one universal 
Church of Christ was for him not ‘an idea’, but a living, sensible 
reality, something like the reality of his native land to the ordinary 
man; he could not admit the reality of its actual break-up into 
different denominations. After saying that the sacrament of the 
Eucharist makes us brothers, he adds, ‘and if we kill one another 
in the name of so-called national interests, we are really and not 
metaphorically fratricides’. Everything ‘ideal’ — truth, good- : 
ness, beauty — has for him the same living reality. He is a 
Platonist not only in abstract thought; he is a Platonist because 
he sees the ideal world and lives in it. He overcomes the dualism 
of classical Platonism, because for him all the sensuous, empirical 
world is, as it were, included in the ideal realm and has its true 
being in it. This is the purport of his basic intuition. The spiritual 
world in which Solovyov's whole personality is absorbed is not 
a mere multiplicity of separate, isolated entities and realities inter- 
connected by external relations. In its essential nature it is an all- 
unity, tout dans l'unité (a term coined by Solovyov"), and the 
intuition of that unity determines the whole of Solovyov's world- 
conception. Humanity and the whole cosmos appears to him as a 
complete, living organism; the vital force of that organism lies 
in its intimate connection with God, in its being penetrated by 


1 Vseyedinstvo, sometimes translated as ‘pan-unity’ (Translator). 
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divine powers; and in that sense cosmic being is itself potentially 
divine. (In his early youth Solovyov drew his first inspiration 
from Spinoza.) But this conception is not pantheism; it would be 
more correct to call it panentheism.t To begin with, the all- 
unity is concrete: it does not swallow up the multiplicity of indi- 
vidual entities, but on the contrary provides a basis for it. Univer- 
sal being is a great organism, embracing and penetrating by its 
unity the multiplicity of living entities. The world is not identical 
with God, the creature is different from the Creator; but Solovyov 
could have said with Nicolas of Cusa that the highest knowledge 
of God is the knowledge of the unity of the Creator in the Creator and 
in the creature. In its distinction from God, the world is God's 
‘other’; proceeding from God, it is in its innermost nature akin 
and near to Him. At the same time Solovyov is keenly aware that 
the world in its actual state is fallen away from God and therefore 
broken up into separate and hostile parts — and this constitutes 
the essence of evil. The world must become all-unity — become 
that which it is in the bosom of God who conceived it. All-unity 
is not merely a theoretical formula explaining the nature of the 
world, but rather the final end of cosmic development, the task 
which man must realize. The term “all-unity’ is for Solovyov a 
battle-cry, a call to work for the world’s salvation, which consists 
precisely in overcoming the hostile dividedness, in freely and 
lovingly merging all into an all-embracing harmonious unity. 
The motive of spiritual struggle for the salvation of the world — 
Or, to use a Patristic term, for its ‘deification’ — is more pro- 
nounced in Solovyov’s thought than that of contemplative 
insight. 

The intuition of all-unity was centred for Solovyov in a per- 
fectly concrete vision, imparting to it the character of an intimate 
relation to a living being, to the service of which he devoted his 
whole life. Solovyov tells the story of this most significant event 
in his life in a poem called Three Meetings. Once in his childhood 
(in 1862) and twice in his youth (in 1875 and 1876) he had a vision 
of a heavenly feminine being; he called that being his ‘eternal 
friend’. Solovyov’s relation to it was religiously-crotic; he loved 
it with the same ardour with which many Christian mystics, 
inspired by the Song of Songs, loved God. He identified it with 
St. Sophia, the Wisdom of God who is spoken of as a living 


t A term introduced by the romantic German philosopher Krause; Solovyov 
does not use it. 
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person in Solomon’s Book of Proverbs. He found traces of the 
same idea in the tradition of the Eastern Church, especially in 
Russian iconography, and sought for the explanation of it in the 
mystical philosophy of Jacob Boehme, Paracelsus and Sweden- 
borg. To serve Saint Sophia meant for him to work for the 
salvation of the world. 

It is impossible to explain in clear logical terms the connection 
between this mystical feminine image and the idea of all-unity. 
In order to understand it, one must turn to Solovyov's poetry 
rather than to his philosophy. This is what he says in describing 
his last vision, the fullest and clearest of all (in the Egyptian 
desert) : | 


“All that was, and is, and ever shall be 

My steadfast gaze embraced it all in one. 

The seas and rivers sparkle blue beneath me, 
And distant woods, and mountains clad in snow. 
I saw it all, and all was one fair image 

Of woman's beauty, holding all as one. 

The boundless was within its form enclosed — 
Before me and in me is you alone.’ 


It is equally impossible to give a logical explanation or exposi- 
tion of the metaphysical significance of the idea of Sophia. 
Solovyov attempted to do this more than once (see the fragment 
from the Lectures on God-Manhood and the article The Idea of 
Humanity in the present anthology, and a more detailed and 
carefully thought out — though by no means more clear — 
exposition in the third part of La Russie et l'Eglise universelle). He 
has not succeeded, because the task he set himself is essentially 
unrealizable. Sophia is the divine basis or essence of that which, 
as creation, is distinct from God. At every attempt to make it 
philosophically more definite, that idea inevitably breaks up into 
two, precisely because it stands for an intermediary and con- 
nccting link between the Creator and the creature. On the one 
hand, Sophia is the ideal world in God, an element in God's very 
essence (conceived as an individual living being), and on the 
other, it is the living soul of the created world.! The difficulty 
lies, in the last resort, in the impossibility of explaining in rational 


1 This is why the later attempts to rationalize that idea (by Fr. P. Florensky 
and Fr. S. Bulgakov) also fail to achieve their purpose in spite of all their 
subtlety. 
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and logical terms the relation between the Creator and the 
creature. Our apprehension of it must inevitably remain mystical, 
ie. metalogical, and can only be expressed in categories that 
belong to the realm of ‘the unity of opposites’ (as in the teaching 
of Nicolas of Cusa). 

At bottom, the idea of Sophia is with Solovyov a mystical 
intuition and not a metaphysical conception. Solovyov's mys- 
ticism is of the gnostically-theosophical type, best represented by 
Jacob Boehme: in it, mystical contemplation is directed. not 
upon the transcendental essence of God and the heavenly world 
as distinct from everything created, but upon the mysterious 
depths of the created world itself — the depths in which it springs 
from God and is in contact with Him. What is essential in this 
doctrine of Sophia is not its abstract logical justification, im- 
possible from the nature of the case, but its ‘spirit’, its concrete 
religious significance — and that consists in religious love for the 
world and mankind in its sacred, potentially divine and beautiful 
primary nature. This leads to the striving to transfigure and 
‘deify’ the world, so that its actual condition should correspond 
to its essence as concelved by God, proceeding from God, and in 
that sense divine. This tendency of Solovyov's teaching about 
Sophia is directly contrary to the doctrine, prevalent in Catholic 
theology, of the sharp and irreconcilable duality between the 
‘supernatural’ and the ‘natural’. 

The intuition of all-unity as the standard of truth and goodness 
is the source of Solovyov’s whole teaching: whatever he may be 
speaking of, he has before him the entrancing vision of divine 
wholeness, harmony and nearness between the Creator and the 
creature, and of the loving union in one spiritual organism of all 
that is separate and mutually hostile in the fallen world. His meta- 
physics and theory of knowledge, his theology and ecclesiastical 
policy, his esthetics and his conception of love, his ethics and 
political philosophy, consist in the last resort in affirming this 
universal harmony, and are passionately opposed to all that 
deviates from it or hinders it. He was an ecumenical peace-maker. 


II 


The fundamental ideas of Solovyov's philosophy remained 
unchanged throughout his life, but his spiritual development 
passed through several stages differing in their general tenor and 
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in the particular interests that prevailed in them (though the 
motifs of each stage are repeated in the others). Solovyov reached 
intellectual maturity remarkably early: the main features of his 
world-conception were formed by the time he was twenty-one. 
Not counting his early youth, or, rather, adolescence, there were 
three distinct stages in his life. 

Vladimir Solovyov was born in Moscow in 1853 and was the 
son of the famous historian of Russia, Sergey Solovyov; his 
grandfather, whose memory he venerated, was a priest, and before 
his death consecrated his eight-year-old grandson to the service 
of the Church. Solovyov reached adolescence and early youth at 
the period of political and intellectual unrest that coincided with 
the epoch of the great social reforms of Alexander II. It was the 
period when, as Solovyov expressed it later, ‘Philaret’s cate- 
chism’ (compulsory in teaching the Orthodox doctrine in 
schools) ‘was suddenly replaced by the catechism of Ludwig 
Biichner’ (the popular German materialist). Brought up in the 
customs and traditions of the Orthodox Church, Solovyov at the 
age of fourteen became an atheist, a materialist and a socialist, a 
passionate advocate of the still prevalent new faith, which he later 
summarized in the mercilessly ironical formula, ‘Man is a hair- 
less monkey and therefore must lay down his life for his friends.’ 
His intimate friend from childhood, the philosopher Lopatin, 
says that he never met anyone who believed so firmly in the quick 
and final salvation of mankind through a social revolution as did 
Solovyov in his boyhood. This was at bottom only a naive form 
of Solovyov’s later faith in the world’s final ‘deification’ and 
salvation. By the time he was eighteen, he had got over this 
youthful phase and consciously returned for the rest of his life 
to the Christian faith. At the university he passed from the study 
of natural science to philosophy and at the same time attended 
lectures on theology in the Moscow Theological Academy. In 
his letters to his betrothed (the marriage did not take place) as a 
young man of twenty he clearly sets out the programme of his 
creative work; henceforth and to the end of his life his task will 
be to raise Christianity from blind traditional faith to the level of 
rational conviction and thus help to save mankind from evil and 
perdition (L., III, 56). 

The first period of Solovyov's work belongs to the 'seventies. 
His early books are The Crisis of Western Philosophy (1874), The 
Philosophical Principles of Integral Knowledge (1877), The Lectures 
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on God-Manhood (1878) and The Critique of Abstract Principles 
(1880). Although all these works are concerned with the theo- 
logical and philosophical justification and interpretation of the 
traditional Christian doctrine, his chief interest during that period 
was gnosticism and theosophy. In 1875-76 when Solovyov 
applied for a travelling scholarship he described his object as the 
study of ‘the gnostic, Indian and medieval philosophy’. At the 
British Museum he studied almost exclusively the gnostic and 
mystical literature about ‘Sophia’; he was interested too in 
spiritualism, fashionable in England at the time, but was soon 
disappointed in it. In the reading-room he had a vision of ‘St. 
Sophia’ (the second in his life). She commanded him to go to 
Egypt and promised to show herself more fully to him there. 
Solovyov gave up his research work and went to Egypt on the 
pretext of studying Arabic. In the desert near Cairo he had the 
promised — and the last — vision of Sophia, and soon after re- 
turned to Russia. In Petersburg he continued studying the works 
of mystics who wrote about Sophia (L., II, 200). 

The chief work of that period is The Lectures on God-Manhood. 
It is the only attempt that Solovyov ever made to give a sys- 
tematic exposition of his religious and philosophic world-concep- 
tion as a whole. It takes the form of a strictly logical deduction of 
ideas which are shown to be a synthesis of mutually contra- 
dictory affirmations. His review of the historical stages of man- 
kind’s spiritual development conforms to this scheme. This 
method of exposition is partly determined by the influence of 
Hegel's dialectics. But for Solovyov it has another and an inti- 
mately personal significance : in contradistinction to other mystics, 
Solovyov tries, so to speak, shyly to conceal from the reader, and 
as it were to stifle in himself, the mystically-intuitive source of his 
ideas (revealed in his poetry only), insisting upon their dialectic- 
ally-deductive, would-be logically self-evident necessity. This 
duality between rationalistic form and mystical content can be 
detected in all Solovyov's writings. The task of 'raising faith to 
the level of rational consciousness’ becomes a logical ‘deduction’ 
of the dogmas of faith (e.g. of the doctrine of the Trinity and of 
the Incarnation) as well as of his personal mystical discoveries. 
The classical Thomistic distinction between rational and revealed 
truths was utterly foreign to Solovyov. The main theme of his 
book is the doctrine of God-manhood. The Chalcedon dogma of 
the unity of two natures, the divine and the human, in Jesus 
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Christ, “without division or confusion’, is raised to the level of a 
philosophical principle embracing the whole of existence. At the 
same time the generally accepted sharp opposition between the 
divine and the human is reconciled through the doctrine of 
Sophia. The whole cosmogonic process, centred in the history of 
humanity which is the connecting link between God and the 
world, is the process of the deification of the creature. The image 
of the perfect God-man Christ is not an object of passive faith, 
but a call to all creation to become the receptacle of the universal 
divine Incarnation. 

This stage of Solovyov’s creative activity, mainly gnostical and 
theosophical in character, coincided with the brief period of his 
professorship. The transition to the next stage was marked by a 
certain event in his life. After the assassination of Alexander II on 
March 1, 1881, Solovyov delivered a public lecture in which, 
strongly condemning this crime and all other violent revolution- 
ary action, he called upon the new Tsar to forgive his father's 
assassins, and by this Christian act initiate the spiritual regeneration 
of Russia. Alexander III answered this by an order to administer 
a severe reprimand to Solovyov and by forbidding him to give 
public lectures for a time. Solovyov thought it necessary to resign 
both his professorship and his post at the Ministry of Public 
Instruction, though he was not required to do so. From that time 
onwards he devoted himself to writing and remained a free 
lance. 

Solovyov's interest was now centred upon the Church, and 
this coloured the whole of his general outlook. In 1882-84 he 
wrote The Spiritual Foundations of Life, a remarkable instance of 
instruction in Christian spiritual life, strictly in accordance with 
the spirit of the Church, but presented in a manner which makes 
it intellectually acceptable to people who have no church sym- 
pathies; this book has preserved to this day its great missionary 
influence. Another work of that period, The Jews and the Christian 
Problem, is devoted to the religious justification of Judaism as the 
faith in the incarnation of the divine righteousness on earth. But 
the central theme of Solovyov's thought and writing is hence- 
forth the problem of the reunion of the churches. His whole 
character seems to have predestined him to be the champion of 
this idea. A man whose final criterion of goodness and righteous- 
ness was all-unity was bound to feel that the fact of division in 
the Church of Christ, the receptacle of the Holy Spirit and the 
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organization of the divinely-human life, was a sin and a shocking 
violation of the moral norm. 

In his youth Solovyov was close to the Slavophils who based 
their social ideals upon the Christian faith; their opponents, ‘the 
Westernizers’ were unbelievers, and the only thing that attracted 
them in modern Europe was its scientific progress and liberal 
institutions. Solovyov’s keen intelligence and moral sense soon 
detected the contradiction between the fact that believing Chris- 
tians preached national pride, religious isolation and irreconcilable 
hostility to the whole of Western Christendom, while the un- 
believers defended the universal solidarity of mankind. Solovyov 
preserved almost to the end of his life the Slavophil faith in the 
great religious and spiritual vocation of the Russian people, but 
he early became aware of the tendentiousness of the Slavophil 
criticism of the Western Church and culture. As a Christian and 
a champion of universal unity he came to the conclusion that 
Russia’s vocation consisted precisely in her brotherly solidarity 
with the Western Christian world and in the task of re-establish- 
ing the unity of the Ecumenical Church. Beginning in 1881 he 
devoted himself to studying the history of the Church at first 
hand. Two years later his new conviction finally took shape. He 
expressed it in the book The Great Dispute and Christian Politics, 
which led to a rupture, very painful to him, with his Slavophil 
friends and to accusations of being a ‘papist’ and betraying the 
Russian national ideal. His work for furthering the union of the 
churches was combined with a struggle against Russian national- 
ism, which was particularly marked at that period. 

The idea of the universal Church was connected in Solovyov’s 
mind with the idea of theocracy : in virtue of the universal nature 
of Christianity, the Christianization of the world was to embrace 
the whole of social life; the unity of the church, headed by the 
high-priest, was to be reflected in the political unity of Christen- 
dom, headed by a ‘king’, spiritually (but not politically) sub- 
ordinated to the high-priest. Solovyov was inspired by Dante’s 
De Monarchia. But he introduced one essential and characteristic 
correction into the medieval conception: the offices of the 
‘high-priest’ and ‘the king’ are supplemented in his theocracy by 
the free office of the ‘prophets’ who guide the Christian world 
in the path of the full realization of God’s Kingdom. The subject 
was to have been dealt with in the History and the Future of 
Theocracy, a work planned by Solovyov in three volumes; but 
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only the first volume, The Philosophy of Biblical Theocracy, was 
written in 1886. It is characteristic of Solovyov's optimistic and 
utopian mood! of that period that he did not so much as con- 
sider the possibility — or rather, the inevitability — of conflicts 
between these three services or ‘offices’. 

Solovyov entered into relations with the Croat Catholic bishop 
Strossmayer, well known for his work among the Slavs. In 1886 
he went to see him at Zagreb (in Croatia) and submitted to him 
his proposal for the union of the churches. Strossmayer was 
greatly impressed by him; in recommending Solovyov to the 
papal nuncio in Vienna and to the papal court, he speaks of him 
as anima pia, candida ac vere sancta’. Strossmayer arranged for him 
to have an audience with the Pope Leo XIII in the spring of 1888 
(the Pope's jubilee) ; there are no biographical data to show that 
Solovyov ever went to Rome or had the audience. In January 
1888 Solovyov was asked by Fr. Pierling, S.J., to write in French 
a short summary of his ideas. This gradually developed into a 
long book published in Paris in 1889, La Russie et l Eglise univer- 
selle. In connection with this work Solovyov went in the spring 
of 1888 to Paris where he made friends in Catholic circles, es- 
pecially among the Jesuits. On the way home he once more and 
for the last time met Bishop Strossmayer. Solovyov kept spiritu- 
ally in touch with him for years and had the greatest reverence 
for him, but the general result of his two journeys left him with a 
sense of profound disappointment. He was disappointed, not in 
the idea of the union of the churches, but in the possibility of 
realizing it in practice and, indeed, in the very conception of 
theocracy. 

Solovyov's actual plan was extremely unpractical. He was 
strongly opposed to every form of external, official union, and 
thought that the union ought to be the result of inner spiritual 
reconciliation and be ‘chemical’ and not ‘mechanical’; but at 
the same time he dreamed that the reconciliation would be 
affected through an agreement between the Pope and the Russian 
Emperor: he assigned to Alexander III the part of Charlemagne! 
When the Pope Leo XIII acquainted himself with Solovyov's 
ideas, he said, ' Bella idea, ma fuor d'un miracolo, é cosa impossibile" 


t His French pamphlet, L'idée russe (1888), begins with the words, ' Universal 
history is nothing other than the realization of utopias, or, rather, of the one 
Judao-Christian utopia of the triumph of righteousness or the Kingdom of 
God.’ 
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(a beautiful idea but, short of a miracle, impossible to carry out); 
this verdict was a great blow to Solovyov. But to reckon on the 
Tsar was sheer madness. Alexander III was a worthy man, but 
distinctly limited, and a firm believer in the necessity of pre- 
serving in all things a status quo; quite apart from his personal 
character, however, not even the autocratic power of the Tsar 
could change the traditional structure of the Orthodox Church. 
Instead of realizing his utopia, Solovyov found himself in danger 
of being arrested and sent into exile for his propaganda (fortu- 
nately, the fears proved groundless). 

La Russie et l'Eglise universelle, in which Solovyov's Catholic 
sympathies reach their climax, is a curious book. It was originally 
intended as an appeal — unhampered by Russian censorship — 
to the Western and to the Russian Christians, showing to both 
sides the possibility and the necessity of church union. It proved 
in fact to be an unnatural combination of passionate and one- 
sided polemics against Byzantine hierarchy and the ecclesiastical 
policy of Byzantine Emperors, a justification of the supremacy of 
the Roman see, and a profound mystical theosophical treatise. 
The treatise is hard to understand and highly questionable from 
the point of view of ecclesiastical tradition, especially as it ends 
with a bold admonition to Christendom as a whole in the name 
of “prophetic spirit’. The first half of the book alienated the 
Orthodox, the second the Catholics. ‘My Jesuit friends’, Solovyov 
said bitterly in 1889, “abuse me for free-thinking, dreaminess and 
mysticism’ (L., III, 121). It must be admitted that from their 
point of view they were perfectly right. It was, to say the least of 
it, inexpedient to include in the appeal for the union of the 
churches a mystical doctrine of Sophia and an obviously 'here- 
tical’ surmise, traceable to Boehme and Schelling, that God 
created the world out of chaos hidden in His own depths, as well 
as to urge the Church to renounce ‘absolute clericalism’ and 
one-sided dogmatism, and to tell the laity that the sacrament of 
holy chrysm made every one of them ‘equal to bishops and 
kings’ and that their freedom, if rightly used, meant ‘sovereign 
power equal to that of the Pope’. But for Solovyov the call for 
church union would lose its meaning if he betrayed his ‘eternal 
friend’ and said nothing about his faith in God-manhood and 
the divine basis of the free human spirit. His book merely shows 
that he was a mystic and a prophet and not a conventional theo- 
logian and a judicious church-worker. 
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In what sense was Solovyov a Catholic at all?! There is no 
doubt that as early as 1883 or, at the latest, 1884 Soloyvov became 
convinced of the falsity of the usual Orthodox denunciations of 
Catholicism, and of the essential truth of the three ‘new’ Catholic 
dogmas which Orthodox theologians consider questionable or 
false — filioque, immaculata conceptio and infallibilitas ex cathedra; 
he preserved his faith in them to the end of his life, though in the 
course of years he revised their meaning in accordance with his 
new religious standpoint. Faith in the divinely appointed head of 
the Church was inseparably bound up in his mind with his 
mystical faith in the Church as a divinely human organism. A 
solemn declaration of this faith, marked ‘N.B.’, is placed at the 
end of his introduction to La Russie et l Eglise universelle : 


“As a member of the true and venerable Orthodox Eastern 
or Greco-Russian Church, speaking not through an un- 
canonical Synod or officials of the secular Government but 
through the voice of its great Fathers and Teachers, I acknow- 
ledge as the supreme judge in matters of religion him who has 
been recognized as such by St. Irenaeus, St. Dionysius the 
Great, St. Athanasius the Great, St. John Chrysostom, St. 
Cyril, St. Flavian, the blessed Theodoret, St. Maxim the 
Confessor, St. Ignatius and others — namely, the Apostle 
Peter living in his successors to whom not in vain Our Lord 
said: "Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will build my 
church. Strengthen thy brethren. Feed my sheep, feed my 


lambs.” 


In the dogma of immaculata conceptio (which, in his opinion was 
in conformity with the traditional Russian cult of the Mother of 
God) Solovyov saw a symbolic ecclesiastical sanction of his 
mystical faith in St. Sophia, the sacred soul of humanity.? His 
attitude to the filioque dogma was more superficial: generally he 


.simply pointed out that it had been accepted by some of the 


Fathers greatly revered in the Eastern Church such as St. Gregory 
of Nyssa and St. Maxim the Confessor, and only once he at- 
tempted to give a purely philosophical — not a theological — 
proof of it. 


! For the facts of the case see Appendix I. 

? [n the paper he submitted to Strossmayer he rather pointedly remarks that 
Thomists and Dominicans in general took a long time to recognize this dogma 
(L.., 1, 185). 
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The chief interest and the main content of Solovyov's religious 
convictions is not his belief in the Catholic Church in contra- 
distinction to the Orthodox, but his faith in the inviolable and 
unviolated unity of the universal “Orthodox-Catholic’ Church 
as a mystical divinely-human reality. To admit that its unity had 
at any time ceased to exist would be for Solovyov tantamount to 
admitting that Christ’s promise of the Church being invincible 
had proved false. This attitude is a clear expression of Solovyoy’s 
genius: his mystical faith revealed to him the reality hidden under 


the thousand-year-old layer of errors due to human limitations 
. . " eo M po 
and sinful passions. The division of the churches took place 


de facto, but is not valid de jure. The Eastern and the Western 
churches as represented by their hierarchs quarrelled, parted arid 
mutually isolated themselves. Solovyov, at the height of his 
Catholic sympathies, was inclined to put the blame on the 


Eastern Church — as a reaction against the one-sided view 
prevalent in Russia; but whoever was chiefly responsible, the 


. only thing that matters is that this sinful human quarrel has not 


> 


disturbed the real, divinely ordained unity of the Church embracing 
both its halves. This is why Solovyov thought he was entitled to 
regard himself as belonging to the universal Church and be in 
brotherly union with its Western part while remaining a member 


of the Orthodox Church (he emphasizes the fact in his confession 
of faith, quoted above). As his canonical justification he points 
out that in 1054 (the year of the final rupture as generally recog- 
nized) the papal legates anathematized only the Patriarch Michael 
Cerularius and ‘the adherents of his folly’ and not the Eastern 


Church as a whole, and since that time the East€rn Church has 
held no Ecumenical Council which alone would have the right 


to-sanction the division. Dogmatic beliefs binding upon the 
Orthodox were established == the division of the ema 
and are equally recognized by the Catholics; on the other hand, 
the Catholic 








dogmatic ‘innovations’ are formally justifiable in 
accordance with the principle of ‘dogmatic development’ 
(Solovyov affirms this principle independently of Newman, 
whose works he had not read). Since the Church is universal, the 
re-establishment of its unity would not be a subordination of the 
Eastern Church to the Western or its ‘Romanization’, but a 
harmonious combination of both parts in their individual re- 
ligious character. Solovyov clearly distinguished between the 
divinely ordained supremacy of the Roman pontiff — the successor 
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of St. Peter — and the power of the Roman Pope as the patriarch 
of the Western, Latin Church.! 

To ask whether Solovyov was a Catholic in the sense of 
belonging to the Roman Catholic Church is as inadequate to the 
breadth and boldness of his religious genius as it would be to ask 
— toutes proportions gardées, of course — whether St. Paul was a 
‘Judzeo-Christian’ or a ‘member’ of the Christian Church of the 
Gentiles. a AD ME the nineteenth century to 
proclaim¢the principle of ‘Ecumenism’. True, his main interest 
was the reunion between Catholicism and Orthodoxy; „he 
thought that canonically the Protestants had cut themselves off 
from the Church; but he believed that in spite of their defection, ~ 
they stood for a principle of vital importance to the Church — 
the principle of individual freedom of faith, and that their return 
to the fold would be a natural consequence of reconciliation be- 
tween the Catholics and the Orthodox. In later years, as we shall 
see, he came to take an even broader view of the subject. 


Solovyov found vale ti sol testy the failure of 
his Project for church union. His rupture with the Slavophils and 
ecclesiastically minded Russians was final: they regarded him as 
a papist and a traitor, and he regarded them as men who had 
replaced Christian faith by the pride and egotism of narrow 
nationalism. But in a deeper sense he was in his whole spiritual 
make-up a typic: resentative o aser Christianity, thought” 
aris pdt was not sufficiently aware of it. He could not become 
really intimate with the representatives of the Western Church in 
spite of his respect for them and close agreement on questions of 
dogma; all personal contact and exchange of opinions with them 
invariably ended iiia reaction towards Orthodoxy. After his first 
visit to Croatia he said in a letter: “I returned from abroad having ~ 
got to know better and seen more clearly both the good and 
the bad (Solovyov’s italics) sides of the Western Church. My 
answer to the attempts at conversion aimed at me personally 
was, first of all,...to go to confession and communion in the 


1 In the paper he submitted to Strossmayer about the union of the churches 
(L., I, 183-90) and in many of his writings of the period (Vols. IV and V) 
Solovyov points out that at any rate one, then living, hierarch of the Russian 
Church — Platon, Metropolitan of Kiev — openly expressed a similar view 
of the relation between Orthodoxy and Catholicism. I happen to know that 
later the same point of view was held by the Uniate Metropolitan Andrey 
Szepticki. 
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Orthodox Serbian church at Zagreb. . . . Altogether I returned 
- to Russia more Orthodox, if one may put it so, than when I left 
- 3t (L., III, 189). At that time Solovyov published at Zagreb an 
article in the Croat language defending the Orthodox Church 
against the Catholic accusations of heresy. Similarly, during his 
stay in Paris in 1888, in the hey-day of his Catholic sympathies 
and friendship with French Catholics, he wrote: ‘I am told that 
Russian newspapers spread rumours about my conversion to 


Catholicism, and so on. In truth I am now still further from taking 
a Sameera ard (BITE 157). 


* In the early ‘nineties Solovyov went through a profound 
spiritual crisis; it was complicated by the frustration of his hopes 
of personal happiness: an unsatisfactory love affair of many years 
standing came to an end. He was on the brink of despair. But his 
spirit was living, and the crisis led to a new period of creative 
activity which now reached its final depth and enlightenment. 


The period of ecclesiastically theological thought and struggle 
wavreplaced by that of individually mystica sith: new horizons 
o pened out For his Christan thought, and it acquired sill greater 
boldness and breadth. His faith in the truth of Christ and in its 
paeem no longer connected for him with the destinies 








a 


and the earthly organization of the Church. The main result of 
this spiritual revolution was that his optimistic, utopian world- 
conception was replaced by one that might be called tragic and 
eschatological. His personal connection with the Church and 
participation in its life grew considerably weaker, though it was 
not severed. The ‘institutional element in religion’ — to use 
Baron von Hügels term — that occupied a central place in his 
thought in the “eighties now receded into the background and 
lost-its interest for him. (This is the essential difference between 

ovyov and Newman, to whom, following d'Herbigny, he is 
generally compared.) There is a remarkable personal confession 
made by Solovyov in 1895. Writing to an intimate friend (the 
poet Velichko), he says: “You and I have not been observing the 
rules about fasting or going to church and there was nothing bad 
in it, for all this is not meant for us’ (L., I, 223). 

From theology and ecclesiastical politics he turned once more 
to philosophy — chiefly to ethics and aesthetics. At that time he 
came into close contact with the Petersburg circle of agnostic and 
liberal “westernizers’; they were alien to him spiritually, but he 
shared their political sympathies. He became a regular contributor 
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to their magazine, Vestnik Evropi (The European Review) on 
political and literary subjects, and was one of the most prominent 
opponents of the political and religious reactionism of that period. 
His chief philosophical works during the ’nineties were articles 
on beauty and on art (1889-90), the essay The Meaning of Love 
(1892-94) — a true work of genius — a system of ethics, The 
Justification of the Good, and a supplement to it, Morality and Legal 
Justice (1895-97). Solovyov was also writing a work on Theoretical 
Philosophy, but it remained unfinished. He translated some of the 
works of Plato and wrote a remarkable essay, The Tragedy of 
Plato's Life, which throws light on Solovyov's own spiritual 
development. 

All Solovyov’s writings of that period hint only indirectly at 
the radical change in his religious standpoint. It is finally revealed 
only in the very last thing he wrote, Three Conversations, and 
especially in its epilogue, The Short Story of Antichrist, and can be 
best traced through his letters. Only once did he give public 
utterance to it, in a paper read in 1891 before a learned society. - 
In religious and conservative circles this paper, called The Collapse 
of the Medieval World-Conception, produced the impression of a 
bomb-shell. Solovyov argued that the Church had failed to carry ` 
out Christ's chief commandment — to make active love for ` 


one’s neighbour the basis of social life; this commandment, 





however, inspires unbelievers who champion freedom and social 
justice and must therefore, in spite of their unbelief, be recognized 
as true disciples of Christ. In a letter written in 1892 Solovyov 
said: I am as far from the narrowness of Rome as from that of 
Byzantium, or of Augsburg, or of Geneva; the religion of the - 
Holy Spirit which I profess is wider and at the same time fuller 
in content than all particular religions; it is neither their sum nor 
their extract, just as the whole man is neither a sum nor an 
-extract of his particular organs’ (L., II, 44). He now laid special 
emphasis on 'the privilege belonging, in St. John's words, to 
every Christian ("ye have an unction from the Holy One, and 
ye know all things") of judging about church matters in the 
sense of seeing whether they are in accord with the spirit of 
Christ’ (L., III, 183, 1897). In a note written in 1893 (Vol. VI, 
401-10) he decisively rejects “the path of external, enforced sub-  . 
mission, instead of inner self-activity, in matters of faith’; he 
commends the contention-of-his old opponent, the Slavophil 
- Yuri Samarin: “Nothing that is visible in the Church is in itself 
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infallible, ayd_nothing that is infallible in the Church can be 

Visi tected’; he says: ‘The dilemma — papism or spiritual 
: ii age enna ied Oe 

freedom — can only be avoided at the cost of fruitless and un- 

a CHE E E . . . 9 ° 

pe pes with conscience’ and he himself accepts 

‘one of the horns of the dilemma — spiritual freedom’. His 


fried, the philosopher Lopatin, tells that in those years Solovyov 


used to say about himself: 'I am su | a Catholic, but 
as a matter of fact I am more pfa- tant.'! 


Solovyov not only recognized the futility of his plan of uni- 
Eisen but caine c5 the concinsion thar die very idea of 
it was mistaken. He drew a clear distinction between the truth of 
Christ's revelation and its promised final triumph on the one 
hand, and the earthly historical success of the Church and actual 
Christianization of the world on the other. His belief in the un- 
ihterrupted cosmogonic process of the gradual deification of the 
world was shattered; the historical development of mankind 
appeared to him as a tragic conflict-between the true Church of 
Christ, persecuted till the end, and the powers of this world. 
The light shines in darkness.’ He retained his faith in the universal 
Church, but it no longer had for him a visible outline, and was 
merely ‘a little flock’ of faithful souls devoted to Christ. 

This new standpoint was most clearly expressed by Solovyov 
in a remarkable letter to a French Catholic writer Tavernier in ' 
May 1896.2 

pesnice finen With regard to this question there are only 
thrée indubitable truths, to which God's word bears witness: 

(1) The Gospel shall be preached in all the world, i.e. the 

Truth shall be proclaimed to all mankind. 
(2) The Son of man shall find hardly any faith on the earth, 
in other wor s, in the last time true believers shall be 
in a numerically insignificant minority, and the rest 
of mankind shall follow antichrist. 
(3) And nevertheless . . . evil shall be overcome and the 


faithful shall triumph,’ 


The conclusion from this is: ‘If there can be no doubt that the 





a 


1 Quoted by Mochulsky in his book on Solovyov (in Russian), p. 217. 

? See Mochulsky, pp. 213-14. This letter is a key to the true meaning of the 
apparently inexplicable fact of Solovyov's receiving Holy Communion in a 
Catholic church (in Feb. 1896) at about the same time as it was written. See 


Appendix I. 
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truth will be finally accepted only by.a persecuted minority, we 
pught definitely to give up the idea of the external greatness and 
power of theocracy as the direct and immediate aim of Christian 
policy. That aim should be righteousness.’ Pointing out the neces- ~ 
sity for the faithful to unite jou ca e cie of unity 
(papal authority), Solovyov goes on: ‘This is all the more prac- ^ 
ticable because that centre no longer possesses external compul- 
sory power, and therefore everyone may unite with it to the extent 
indicated to him by his conscience. I know that many priests and monks 
think differently and demand complete submission to ecclesiastical 
powerasts God. This is an error ; when it is clearly formulated, it 
will have to be-called.a heresy. It may be expected that ninety- ` 
nine per cent. of these priests and monks will side with antichrist.’ 
"The same mood and the same ideas are expressed in the Short 
Story of Antichrist (1901). In it the union of the churches is sup- 
“posed to take place only at the end of the world, under the rule of 
antichrist, and only the faithful minority of Catholics, Orthodox 
and Protestants will take part in it. As reported by the poet 
Andrey Bely, who was present on the occcasion of the author 
reading this story aloud, Solovyov remarked: 'I have written it 
to express my final view of the church problem.’ ™ e. 
~ During the last five years of his life Solovyov had a foreboding 
of the world-troubles to come. In 1894, at the first and scarcely 
perceptible signs of unrest in China, he wrote a poem called 
Panmongolism picturing the invasion of Russia by Mongolian 
hordes. Divine retribution for her sins will overtake Russia — 
‘the third Rome’, as the Slavophils loved to call her — she will 
‘fall like Byzantium, ‘the second Rome’. (Solovyov's prophecy 
in this particular form has not so far been justified, but it is 
remarkable that eleven years after it an apparently incredible fact 
took place: the mighty Russian empire suffered defeat from 
the-small Japanese nation, and in another twelve years came 


the-downfall of the five-hundred-year-old Orthodox Russian 
monarchy itself.) — — — p 

From 1897 Solovyov's prophetic premonition of the approach- 
ing world-catastrophe expressed itself as the expectation of the 
speedy end of the world and of the coming of antichrist. In June 
1897 he wrote to his friend Velichko: 'Something is preparing, 





t See the biographical sketch by S. M. Solovyov (the philosopher's nephew) 
in the introduction to the sixth edition of V. Solovyov's Poems in 1915. 
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someone is coming. You can guess that by "someone" I mean 
antichrist. The approaching end of the world is wafted to me asa 
kind of clear, though elusive breath — just as a wayfarer feels 
the sea air before the sea itself comes into sight’ (L., I, 232). 

The subject of the Three Conversations is the overwhelming 
power of evil threatening the world and the necessity for waging 
a-stern and unyielding struggle against it. Solovyov's argument 
was-chiefly directed against the good-natured Tolstoyan attitude 
of ^non-resistance to evil’ under the mask of Christianity. “The 
historical drama is over, and only the epilogue remains, though it 
may, as with Ibsen, be drawn out into five acts’ — those are the 
concluding words of the last note he wrote (Vol. X, 226, June 
1900). 
In his preface to the Three Conversations Solovyov wrote that 
he was hastening to publish the book, for he was ‘conscious of 
the not too far distant image of pale death’. This too proved 
prophetic. He wrote those words at Easter 1900, and on July 31st 
he died after a short illness in the country house of his friends, the 
Tfubetskoys, near Moscow, having made his confession to an 
Orthodox: priest and received communion. Before death he 
prayed for the Jewish people. His last words were: 'Hard is the 
work of the Lord.’ | 

"Two ikons were placed on his grave in Moscow by an un- 

known admirer: a Greek ikon of the Resurrection with the 
inscription Xpiotds avéorn èk vekpów, and a Catholic ikon of 
Oar Lady, inscribed In memoria aeterna erit justus. 

E : 





III 
What is the significance of Solovyov's ideas and his whole 


spiritual outlook at the present day? He was a nincteenth- 
century thinker; for the greater part of his life he shared the faith 
in continuous progress that was so characteristic of that century 
and that now, after the experience of the last fifty years, is re- 
jected by all thinking people. True, Solovyov gave it a deeper, 
religious meaning of faith in the cosmic and universally historical 
process of the ‘deification’ of the world, i.e. of the gradual in- 
corporation in it of the divine power and righteousness. But that 
too sounds to us now like a Christianized version of the Hegelian 


idealism or, in other words, as another. pptimisric illusion of the 
nineteenth century. 
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Solovyov's other ideas, which appeared bold and original at 
the time, betokening a new spiritual era, share the fate of all new 
ideas: once they have been generally recognized they seem, if 
taken in the abstract, self-evident and therefore not original. 
This is the case, for instance, with Solovyov's religious 'Ecu- 
menism’,-unknown in the nineteenth century, but widely 
spread in our-own day, or with his conception of Christianity aṣ- 
the ideal of mankind’s integral regeneration, including its social” 
life. That idea, occasionally met with in the nineteenth century, 
had not, I think, been worked out so fully by anyone before 
Solovyov, but at present it is the favourite subject of popular 
Christian thought. Finally, we are likely to underrate Solovyov’s 
highest achievement, won by him at the cost of intense spiritual 
struggle — the combination of unwavering faith in Christ’s truth - 
with-a keen and sober awareness of the tremendous power of evil 
pérsisting till the end of the world; for in our tragic era this 
awareness forces itself, as it were, upon believing Christians, or at 
ariy rate upon the more sensitive among them. 

But in the first place it should be remembered that all those 
new, though now fairly familiar ideas still meet with obstinate 
resistance from the inert mass-mind. Such facts as the domination 
of communism — this evil distortion of the eighteenth- and nine- ~ 
teenth-century ideas — and the prevalence in the Christian world 
of narrow confessionalism and passively moral piety remote from 
life compel us to recognize Solovyov, with his intellectual genius 
and profound spiritual fervour, as still one of the leaders in the 
struggle for the true, responsible Christian faith. Besides, a genius 
has the privilege of never growing old: the original expression, 
coloured by the depths of his own spirit, which he gives to his 
ideas imparts to them an abiding force and significance, even 
though their abstract content may cease to be new. And Solovyov 
was both a genius proclaiming truths new to his generation and a 
prophetic spirit aware, through some mysterious religious appre- 
hension, of things to come — not, of course, in concrete detail, 
burin their general spiritual meaning. A prophet’s vision of the 
future is more profound than ordinary people's sober apprehen- 
sion of it when it has become the present and thus remains a 
source of spiritual guidance to later generations. 

But apart from these general reflections, the whole content and 
spirit of Solovyov’s religious world-conception holds indeed a 


certain new message, especially for the Western world, the 
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significance of which can hardly be exaggerated. The eschato- 
logical standpoint characteristic of his last writings is, of course, 
in-itself not new to Christian consciousness. That ‘the whole 
world lies in wickedness’, that Christ's revelation does not 
ptomise the victory of the good over evil within the confines of 
“this world” and that we must live in the expectation of the end 
ofthe world and the final triumph of Christ, is a belief that has 
formed part of Christianity from the first, though it has been 
largely forgotten by the Western Christians during the recent 
céfituries. But it has usually led to monastic detachment from the 
world, to contempt for it and often even to indifference to earthly 
wrongs and earthly human suffering. In Solovyov we find quite 
a few and different attitude which henceforth should be pre- 
dominant in Christian consciousness : he combines a bitter aware- 
ness of the power of evil, unconquerable till the end of history, 


andthe foreboding of trials to come with a keen sense of the 


Christian’s responsibility for the world’s evils and insistence upon 
active struggle for Christ’s truth in every domain of human life. 
Solovyov preaches a heroic Christianity which has no need of 
Aae a coursing on its arduous moral activity and 


unwavering struggle against evil. When the ideal of the theo- 
na bai arid to satisfy him, there grew. up.in 
his heart and mind a kind of grand synthesis between the spiritual 
attitude of the first Christians, the medizval faith in the Church 
asthe spiritual guide of mankind and the humanitarian faith of 
modern times. True, he did not definitely formulate this syn- 
thesis; he called it his religion of the Holy Spirit. It points the 
way which Christian thought must follow — the way which 
Péguy-sought after him and to which the most sensitive minds of 
our day are unconsciously drawn. 

This synthesis finally sums up Solovyov's primary religious 
and philosophical intuition which he faithfully preserved through- 
out his life — the idea of God-manhood. Two spiritual forces 
have been struggling against each other in the history of European 
peoples since the Renaissance: faith in God and faith in man. 
Speaking generally and therefore of course schematizing the 
manifold variety-of the traditional Christian thought, one may 
say that its main tendency — most clearly expressed by St. 
Augustine — was to magnify God at the expense of belittling 
man. Therefore when at the epoch of the Renaissance there 
sprang up an ardent faith in the great vocation and the creative 
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power of man —a faith which, of course, was born of Chris- 
tianity and could only find its justification in it, it took the form 
of rebellion first against the ecclesiastical tradition and then 


against God. All the tragic history of modern Europe down to our 
own day is E ade IPE xul misconception. Faith in the-- 
freedom of the human spirit and its inalienable rights, a passionate * 
appeal to secure to man conditions of life befitting his great 
dignity, become the inspiration of the unbelievers, their battle- 
cry in the struggle against Christian faith. In virtue of its inner 
contradiction this non-religious and anti-religious humanism was 
bound to degenerate into sheer demonism and therefore into a ` 
new, unheard-of enslavement and disintegration of the human _ 
spirit; the latest expressions of it are national-socialism and 
communism. But the truth of humanism is the Christian truth, 
riot sufficiently understood or revealed in moral practice. ` 

Christian thought has long been disturbed by a vague con- 
sciousness of this contradiction. As early as the nineteenth century, 
and especially in our time, there have been continuous attempts 
to overcome the humanist rebellion from within by sanctioning 
all that is legitimate in its claims. But the ‘Christian democratic’ 
and ‘Christian socialist! movements remain inwardly weak be- ` 
cause they are of the nature of a compromise. They lack the spirit - 
of ardent faith that can move mountains. This spiritual flame can 
burn up only when its deepest religious and dogmatic source is 
recognized — when the Christian revelation is seen to be a new 
revelation not only about God but also about man. This ‘Christian 
humanism’ was indicated by thinkers like Nicolas of Cusa, 
Erasmus and St. Francis de Sales. Faith in man might have de- 
veloped within the bosom of the Christian Church itself, and then 
the whole social and spiritual history of Europe might have 
followed. a different and more harmonious course. But this was 
not destined to be. 

The significance of Solovyov is to have once more faced 


this decisive problem in all its depth and import teemeERE TT < 


this respect that his creative work is a great — perhaps the greatest 
— contribution of the Russian religious spirit to the shaping of 
man's destiny. He understood Christianity as the revelation of the 
vhiversal principle of God-manhood. He was conscious of the. 
indissoluble bond between faith in Jesus Christ as God, and faith © 


in man. The greatness and holiness of God is ipso facto the great- ~ 


ness and holiness — indeed, potential divinity — of His creature 
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man. (and-of all the world). The triumph of the divine power and 


truth in Christ's resurrection is the beginning and the token of the 
real victory over all servitude and humiliation of man, including 
victory over death. This-is not a dogma of passive faith, but the 
aim of man’s n’s universal creative activity. The boldest hopes and 
cfeative aspirations of the human spirit — fatal or meaningless 

apart from God — are justified and, indeed, are binding for man 
as a being rooted in God, as a recipient of God's power and holi- 
ness; It will not be an exaggeration to say that this central idea of 
Solovyov’s religious philosophy — whatever we may think of it 
as a system — shows the spiritual path which alone can lead 
humanity out of its present impasse. 





S. L. FRANK 
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GOD, Lb DIVINE BASIS 
OF CREATION AND 
MAN 


pem has a content of its own, and that content is solely 
and exclusively Christ. In Christianity as such we find Christ, 
and Christ only — this is a truth very often uttered but very little 
assimilated. 

At the present time there are many people in the Christian 
world, especially among the Protestants, who call themselves 
Christians, but believe that the essence of Christianity is Christ’s 
teaching and not His person. They say: we are Christians because 
we accept Christ’s teaching. But in what precisely does His 
teaching consist? If we take His moral teaching developed in the 
Gospels and wholly reducible to the precept “love thy neighbour 
as thyself’ (and it is on the moral teaching that emphasis is laid), 
we are bound to admit that this precept is not as such exclusively 
characteristic of Christianity. Far earlier than Christianity, the 
religious doctrines of India — Brahmanism and Buddhism — 
preached love and mercy not only for human beings but for all 
that lives. 

Nor can the specific content of Christianity be found in 
Christ’s teaching about God as the Father, as a pre-eminently 
loving and merciful Being, for that conception too is not peculiar 
to Christianity. The name of father was always given to the chief 
gods of all religions, and in one of them, namely in the Persian, 
the supreme God was conceived not merely as a father, but as an 
all-merciful and loving father. 

If we consider the whole of the theoretical and moral content 
of Christ’s teaching as expounded in the Gospels, the only thing 
that will be new in it and specifically different from all other 
religions is Christ’s teaching about Himself, His speaking of 
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Himself as the living, incarnate truth: “I am the way, the truth 
and the life; he that believeth on me hath everlasting life.’ 
Thus, if the characteristic content of Christianity be sought in 
the teaching of Christ, we must admit that it is to be found in 
Christ Himself. 
“What, then, are we to think? What appears to our reason 
under the name of Christ as the life and the Truth? 

The eternal God forever realizes Himself in realizing His con- 
tent, ie. in realizing all. That ‘all’, in contradistinction to the 
living God as absolutely One, is plurality — but plurality as the 
content of the absolute unity, as dominated by unity, as reduced 
to unity. 

Plurality reduced to unity is a whole. A real whole is a living 
organism. God as a Being that has realized its content, as a unity 
containing all plurality, is a living organism. 

... The elements of the divine organism, taken together, 
embrace the fulness of being; in that sense it is a universal 
organism. But universality does not prevent it from being 
perfectly individual — on the contrary, it logically implies 
individuality. 

We call (relatively) universal an entity which as compared 
with others contains a greater number of different specific 
elements. Clearly, the greater the number of particular elements 
that form part of it, the greater is the number of combinations in 
which each of those elements enters, and the more each of them 
is conditioned by the others; hence, the connection between all 
of them is the stronger and the more indissoluble, and so is the 
unity of the organism as a whole. 

Further, it is clear that the greater the number of elements in an 
organism and the number of combinations between them, the 
less likely it is that the same combination of elements will be 
found in another organism, and the more original and specific 
that organism will be. 

Further, since every relation and every combination necessarily 
implies distinction, the more elements an organism contains, the 
more distinctions are present in its unity, and the more distinct it 
is from all other organisms; in other words, the greater the multi- 
plicity of elements reduced to unity, the more the principle of 
unity asserts itself and consequently the more individual the 
organism is. So from this point of view, we again come to 
the conclusion that an entity's universality is in direct ratio to its 
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individuality: the more universal it is, the more individual, and 
therefore an absolutely universal being is absolutely individual. 

Accordingly, a universal organism expressing the absolute 
content of the divine principle is pre-eminently a unique indi- 
vidual being. That individual being or the realized expression of 
the absolute living God is Christ. 

In every organism there are necessarily present two unities: on 
the one hand, there is the unity of the active principle which 
reduces the multiplicity of the elements to itself as one, and on 
the other there is the multiplicity as reduced to a unity, as a 
definite image of that active principle. We have the producing 
unity and the resultant unity, or unity in itself as a principle and 
unity in manifestation. 

In Christ's divine organism the acting, unifying principle, the 
DULCE cries ihe xaiey «f absolute being is obviously 
the Word or Logos. 

The second kind of unity, i.e. the resultant unity, is in Christian 
mystical philosophy called Sophia. If we distinguish the absolute 
as such, i.e. as absolute being, from its content, essence or idea, 
we shall find the direct expression of the first in the Logos and of 
the second in Sophia, which is the expressed or realized idea. 
Just as an entity, though distinct from the idea of it, is at the same 
time one with it, so the Logos, though distinct from Sophia, is 
inwardly united to her. Sophia is God’s body, the matter of the 
Deity permeated by the principle of divine unity.! Christ who 
realizes or bears in Himself that unity as an integral divine 
organism, universal and individual at the same time, is both Logos 
and Sophia. | 

To speak of Sophia as an essential element of the Deity does not, 
from the Christian point of view, mean introducing new gods. 
The conception of-Sophia was always present in Christianity and 
indeed it is pre-Christian. In the Old Testament there is a whole 
book ascribed to Solomon which is called Sophia. It is non- 


canonical, but in the canonical book of Solomon's Proverbs the 
same idea of Sophia (ander the Jewish name Hohma) is worked 
out. It says there that Sophia existed before the creation of the 
world (ie. of the natural world). God possessed her in the 








1 Such words as ‘body’ and ‘matter’ are used here, of course, only in their 
most general sense, as relative categories, free from the specific ideas which are 
applicable to our material world, but are utterly unthinkable in respect of the 
Deity. 
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beginning of His way, i.c. she is the idea which He has before 
Him as Creator and which He realizes. In the New Testament 
the same term is used in direct relation to Christ (by St. Paul). =- 

The conception of God as an integral being, as a universal 
organism presupposing the multiplicity of entities which compose 
that organism, may seem to conflict with the absoluteness of the 
Deity and to introduce nature into God. But in order that God 
may differ absolutely from our world, from our nature, from the 
visible reality, it is essential to recognize in Him His own special 
eternal nature, His own special eternal world. Otherwise our 
conception of the Deity will be poorer and more abstract than 
our idea of the visible world. 

The negative line of development in religious consciousness 
always took the form, first, of so to speak purifying the Deity 
from all actual determinations and reducing it to a pure abstrac- 
tion and then getting rid of this abstract Deity altogether: re- 
ligious consciousness passes into atheism. 

If the whole fulness of actuality, and therefore, necessarily, of 
plurality, be denied to the Deity, positive significance will in- 
evitably be ascribed to the plurality and actuality of this world. 
Only a negative significance will be attached to the Deity and it 
will gradually be rejected altogether, for if there is no other 
absolute reality, no other plurality and fulness of being, this 
world of ours is the only reality: the Deity has no positive con- 
tent left to it. It is either identified with this world, this nature, 
which are regarded as the direct and immediate content of the 
Deity, and we end in naturalistic pantheism for which this finite 
nature is all, and God is only an empty word; or — and that is 
more consistent — the Deity as an empty abstraction is simply 
denied, and we have frank atheism. 

And so God as an integral being possesses both unity and 
plurality — a plurality of substantival ideas, i.e. of potencies or 
powers with a specific, definite content. 

These powers, each of which has a definite content of its own, 
variously related to the contents of the others, necessarily con- 
stitute different secondary wholes or spheres, but all form one 
divine world. 

... The reality of that world, which is infinitely richer than our 
visible world, can obviously be fully accessible only to those who 
actually belong to it. But since our natural world is, inevitably, 
closely connected with that divine world (what the nature of the 
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connection is will appear later), since there is not and there cannot 
be any impassable gulf between them, separate rays and reflections 
of the divine world must penetrate into our reality constituting 
all the ideal content, all the truth and beauty which we find in it. 
As belonging to both worlds man can and must through intel- 
lečtual contemplation be in touch with the divine world, and 
while still dwelling in the world of struggle and anxious con- 
fasion, enter into communion with the serene images abiding in 
the realm of glory and eternal beauty. This positive insight, 
incomplete though it be, into the reality of the divine world is 
particularly characteristic of poetic genius. Every true poct must 
penetrate to ‘the native land of flame and word’ so as to borrow 
from it the archetypes of his creations and the inner enlightenment 
called inspiration which enables us to find even in our natural 
world colours and sounds for the embodiment of ideal patterns. 


The divine or eternal realm is not a puzzle to our reason. As 
the ideal fulness of all that is and the realization of truth, goodness 
and beauty, it appears to reason as something essentially normal. 
As absolute norm that realm is logically necessary to reason, and 
if reason as such cannot prove its existence as a fact, this is simply 
because reason is not in itself an organ for the cognition of facts. 
The reality of facts is obviously cognized only through actual 
experience; but speculative reason clearly perceives the ideal 
necessity of the divine realm and of Christ as its absolutely uni- 
versal and therefore absolutely individual centre possessing the 
whole fulness of it. It is only in that eternal sphere that reason can 
find the absolute standard by comparison with which it recog- 
nizes our natural world of fact as something conditional, transi- 
tory and not normal. 

It is not the divine eternal world that is a puzzle for reason, but 
this natural, actually given world; the task of reason is to explain 
its unquestionable but unintelligible reality. 

This task obviously consists in deducing the conditional from 
the unconditional, that which, as such, ought not to be from the 
unconditionally binding — in deducing contingent reality from 
the absolute idea, the natural world of phenomena from the 
divine reality. Such deduction would be an impossible task if the 
two opposite terms, one of which is to be deduced from the other, 
had not something to connect them — something that belongs 
equally to both spheres and therefore forms the transition from 
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one to the other. This connecting link between the divine and the 
natural world is man. 

Man includes in himself every kind of contradiction, all re- 
ducible to the one great opposition between the unconditional 
and the conditional, between the absolute and eternal essence and 
the transitory phenomena or appearances. Man is both divine and 
insignificant. 


I have already said that it is necessary to distinguish a twofold 
unity within the wholeness of the divine Being: the active or ` 
producing unity of the Word’s divine creativeness, and the pro- 
duced or the realized unity. Similarly, in a particular organism in 
the natural world we distinguish the active unity, the principle 
that produces and maintains the organic wholeness and is the 
living and active soul of the organism, and the unity produced or 
realized by that soul — the unity of the organic body. 

In the divine being — in Christ — the first or the producing 
unity is Deity as such, God or Logos as an active power, and in 
that unity Christ is essentially divine; but the second, the produced 
unity, to which we have given the mystical name of Sophia, is 
the principle of humanity — the ideal or the normal man. In that 
unity Christ participates in the human principle and is man, or, 
as the Scripture puts it, Second Adam. 

Thus, Sophia is the ideal, perfect humanity eternally contained 
in the integral divine Being or Christ. Since in order to exist 
really and actually God must manifest His existence, i.c. must act 
in another, the existence of that other is thereby made necessary ; 
and since temporal categories are not applicable to God, and all 
that we say of Him presupposes eternity, the existence of the 
‘other’, in relation to which God manifests Himself, must 
necessarily be recognized as eternal. That ‘other’ is not absolutely 
‘other’ for God (this would be unthinkable), but is His own 
expression or manifestation, in relation to which God is called 
the Word. | 

But this manifestation or inner revelation of the Deity, and 
consequently, the distinction between God as the Logos and 
God as the primary substance or Father, necessarily presupposes 
that in which the Deity is revealed, or in which it acts, and which 
exists in the Father substantially or in a latent form and is revealed 


through the Logos. 
Consequently, if we are to conceive of God as being from all 
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eternity the Logos or acting God, we must presuppose the 
eternal existence of real entities receptive of divine action — we 
must presuppose the existence of the world as subject to the divine 
activity, as making room within itself for the divine unity. The 
world's own 'produced' unity — the centre of the world and at 
the same time the circumference of the Deity — is humanity. All 
actuality presupposes action, and action presupposes a real object 
of action, i.e. a subject receptive of the action ; hence, the actuality 
of God, based upon divine action, presupposes a subject receptive 
of that action — presupposes man — and does so eternally since 
God’s action is eternal. It cannot be urged against this that the 
eternal object of God’s action is the Logos, for the Logos is the 
same God, but God as manifested, and manifestation implies the 
presence of the ‘other’ in relation to which or for the sake of 
which God manifests Himself, i.c. implies man. 

It is obvious that in speaking of man or of humanity as eternal 
we do not mean the natural man or man as an empirical fact. 

. We have neither the need nor the right to limit man to the 
given, visible reality. We are speaking of the ideal man who is 
not any less concrete or real — indeed, is incomparably more 
concrete and real than the visible manifestation of human beings. 
There lies within our own selves an infinite wealth of content and 
power hidden beyond the threshold of our present consciousness; 
only a certain part of it crosses the threshold, never exhausting 
the whole. 

In the words of an ancient poet, 'it is in us, and not in the stars 
of heaven or in depths of Tartarus that the eternal powers of the 
cosmos dwell'. 

Though man as an empirical fact is temporary and transient, 
in his essence he is of necessity eternal and all-embracing. What, 
then, is the ideal man? To be actual, he must be one and many; 
hence, he is not only the abstract universal essence of all human 
entities, but a universal and at the same time individual being 
actually containing in himself all those entities. Every one of us, 
every human being, is essentially and actually rooted in the 
universal or absolute man and has a part in him. 

Just as the divine powers form one complete, absolutely 
universal and absolutely individual organism of the living Logos, 
so all human entities form a complete pan-human organism, both 
universal and individual, which is the necessary realization and 
receptacle of the first, as the eternal body of God and the eternal 
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soul of the world. That organism, i.e. Sophia, in its eternal being 
inevitably consists of a multiplicity of elements of which it is the 
real unity; consequently, each of these elements, as a necessary 
component part of the eternal divine humanity, must be recog- 
nized as eternal on the absolute or ideal plane. 

And so in speaking of humanity being eternal we mean by 
implication that each separate human entity is eternal. If it were 
not, humanity itself would be a fiction. 


It is perfectly obvious that to regard man as merely an entity 
that arises in time, is created at a definite moment and does not 
exist before physical birth, means to identify man with his 
phenomenal appearance, with his manifested being which really 
does begin with physical birth. But then it also disappears at the 
death of the body. That which only appeared in time, must dis- 
appear in time also; an infinite existence after death does not 
logically tally with nothingness before birth. 


As a natural being or appearance, man exists solely i in the in- 


terval between physical birth and physical death. It is only possible 
to admit that he exists after death if it be recognized that he is not: 


merely a being which lives in the natural world, that he is not 
merely an appearance, but is also an eternal intelligible essence. 


In that case, however, it is logically necessary to admit that he 


exists ts not only : after death but also before birth, since an in- 
telligible essence is from its very meaning not subject to our " 
teimporal f forms which apply to appearances only. 
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HOSE to whom Christianity is a living religion attach 
... absolute and essential meaning not to this or that con- 
stituent element of it but only to the single spiritual principle 
which forms them into one definite whole and imparts relative 
force and value to each of them. T, ine-Christianity is not 
a dogma, or hierarchy, or liturgy, or morality, but the life-giving 
spirit of Christ really, though invisibly, present in humanity and 
acting in it through complex processes of spiritual growth and 
development. This spirit is embodied in religious forms and 
institutions that constitute the earthly church — its visible body 
— but transcends those forms, and is not finally realized in any one 
given fact. Traditional institutions, forms and formulae are 
necessary to Ghristian humanity, just as a skeleton is necessary to 
the organism of the higher animals, but in itself the skeleton does 
not constitute a living body. A higher organism cannot exist 
without bones, but ossificatiori of the walls of the arteries or the 
valves of the heart is a sure sign of approaching death. 

... All are agreed that true, genuine Christianity is that which 
was preached by the Founder of our religion. But what exactly 
did He-preach? If quotations from the Gospels are picked to suit 
one’s Own taste, aay Giaccone will be given to that 
question. Some people will find the essence of Christianity in 
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nón-resistance to evil, others in obedience to spiritual authorities 
(if they have kept my saying, they will keep yours also’), the 
third will insist on belief in miracles, the fourth on the separation 
of the divine from the secular, and so on. The arbitrarily chosen 
texts are equally arbitrarily abridged, for if read in full and in the 
context they do not yield the required meaning. Leaving these 


exegetic extremes aside, I Se cor Jay thae the many views as 
to the essence of Christianity, different as they are, but equally 
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justifiable (for each of them is based upon some Gospel text), 

#annot possibly express the real essence of Christianity; at best, 
they are particular aspects of the doctrine which are as many_as 
are the separate sayings of Christ handed down to us. The true 
meaning of these particular truths and their real significance can 
only be understood and estimated. through their relation to the* 
one central idea of Christianity. And that idea cannot be defined ' 
by mechanically appealing to the letter of separate texts, but^ 
requires the use of some more reasonable method. The Gospels 
must contain a direct indication of what Christ Himself and His 
immediate disciples recognized as the essence of His teaching, 
After all, they do speak of Christ's teaching in its totality and 
express the idea of Christianity as a whole. How, then, is it 
described? Is it called the teaching about non-resistance, or about 
spiritual authorities, or about miracles, sacraments, the Trinitarian 
dogma, redemption and so on? No; all those points are to be 
found in the Gospel, but the Gospel itself, the good news of 
Christ, proclaims itself in. a. different way. It does not designate 
itself as the Gospel of non-resistance, or of hierarchy, or of 
miracles, or of faith, or even of love: it invariably recognizes and 
calls itself the Gospel of the Kingdom — the good news of the” 
Kingdom of God. The word of truth sown by the Son of Man is 
‘the word of the Kingdom’, the mysteries revealed by Him are 
‘the mysteries of the Kingdom’, His true followers are ‘the sons ^ 
of the Kingdom’, and so on. codice a 
“Thus, undoubtedly, the central idea. of the Gospel, according 
to the Gospel's own testimony, is the idea of the Kingdom of 
God. Almost all Christ's words are directly or indirectly con- 
cerned with making it clear — the parables addressed to the 
multitude, the esoteric conversations with the disciples, and the 
prayers recorded in the Gospels to God the Father. All the texts 


bearing upon this, taken together, show that the Gospel idea of 
the Kingdom is not confined to the conception of God's power ~ 
eide- AA s to God as Almighty and * 
All-sustaining. That power is an eternal an aee fact, 
while the Kingdom preached by Christ is something that moves, 
approaches, comes. It has different aspects. It is within us, and" 
yet it is manifested outwardly ; it grows in mankind and in the * 
whole-world through a certain objective organic process, and it ~ 


is also taken by a free of our will. This may appear contra- ^ | 


dictory to those who worship-the letter, but to those who have E 
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the mind of Christ it is all included in one simple and all-embracing 
definition according to which the Kingdom of God is the com- 
plete realization of the divine in the naturally human through the 
God-man Christ, or in other words, it is the fulness of the natural 
human life, 1 fe, united. ed through Christ with the divine fulness. 

"The perfect union of the Deity with humanity must be mutual; 
if one of the terms disappears, there is no union, and if it loses its 
freedom the union is not perfect. The.inner possibility, the 
fundamental condition of the union with the Deity 1 is thus to be 


found in man himself — the Kingdom of God is within you. 


_But the possibility must-become-an actuality, man must manifest 


the Kingdom of God hidden within him, and in order to do that 
he must combine a deliberate effort of nk free will with the secret 
action of the divine grace within him — ‘the Kingdom of 
heaven suffereth violence and the violent take it by force’. 

Without personal effort the possibly will remain. a possibility, 
the*token of the future blessings will be lost, the germ of the true 
life-will die down and perish. Thus the Kingdom of God, perfect 
in the eternal divine idea (“i in heaven’) and potentially present in 
our nature, is at the same time of necessity something that is being 
accomplished for us and through us. In this aspect of it, it is our 
work, a task set for us to carry out. This work and task cannot be 
confined to the: separate individual existence of particular people. 

Man is a social being, , and the highest work of his life, pe final 
end of his efforts is not a to his personal destiny, but is to 


bé found in the s of mankind as a whole. Just a$ the- 
general inner potenc of the Kingdom of God must for its 
realization necessari y become an individual ‘moral achievement, 

so the-latter, if it is to attain completion, must inevitably enter 
inito the social movement of all humanity and form part, in one 
way-or another, at a given moment and under given conditions, 

of the general divinely-human process of universal history. The 
Kingdom of God is the union of divine grace with man, not as 
shut. up in his own selfhood but with man asa living err of 
the cosmic whole. Such a man finds the Kingdom of God not in 
himself only, but also in the objective course and structure of the 
Revelation, in the actual manifestations of the Deity in past and 
present humanity, and-in the ideal anticipation of other, more 
perfect manifestations in the future. In all this, no doubt, there i is 
something fated, ed, predetermined, independent of each man’s per- 
sonal will, and yet individual freedom is preserved, for everyone 
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is free to use or not to use for himself the universal religious 
heritage of mankind, to enter or not to enter with his own living 
powers into the organic development of the Kingdom of God. 
In any case, the latter is not confined to the subjective moral 
world of separate individuals, but has its own objective reality, its 
own universal forms and laws, and develops through a complex 
historical process in which separate persons play partly an active 
and partly a passive part. Hence the vital significance of the visible 
church as a formal institution symbolizing, and to a certain extent 
realizing, the universal whole in which separate persons partict- 
pate, into which they enter, but which is certainly not formed by 
an“arithmetical summation of them or their mechanical mass: 
The collective divinely-human process presupposes and includes 
our personal moral acts, but is not made up of them — and it is 
its objectively organic and super-personal (though not imper- 
sonal) character that renders possible the suddenness (to us) of its 
final results; directly indicated in the Gospel. Of course, this sud- 
denness is merely relative and perfectly compatible with the con- 
tinuous and predetermined development of the divinely-human 
organism; in purely physical development, too, inwardly pre- 
pared critical moments manifest themselves outwardly with the 
same kind of suddenness. A seed that has filled out and germinated 
in the ground suddenly thrusts out its shoot above the surface, 
and a ripe fruit falls to the ground as suddenly; in a similar way 
the chief phases of God’s Kingdom come suddenly, but in the 
fulness of time, i.e. as necessarily prepared by the foregoing process. 
The suddenness does not therefore exclude but, on the contrary, 
presupposes the active participation of individual forces in the 
general development of the Kingdom of God. 

Thus the apparent contradictions between the inward and the 
outward character of God's Kingdom and between the gradual ~ 
and the sudden realization of it disappear of themselves with the - 
true understanding of the case. As existing for _us, the Kingdom | 

ip ——sd— 175 | nm oun, 97 atus eee M 
of God must be our own spiritual state, namely, a state of inner 
‘inion with God. Such union reached its individual perfection in 
the person of the God-man Christ, and revealed itself in Him as ` 
super-individual. A true union with another cannot be merely a^ 
subjective state; the union of the whole man with God cannot be 
merely personal. The divine or heavenly Kingdom cannot be 
simply a psychological fact: it is, first and foremost, the eternal 
and objective truth of positive universal unity. Such unityis latent 
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in the natural man too — in the social character of his life, in the 
all-embracing nature of his reason ; it is present, but not realized, 
set as a task, but not given as a fact. The fulness Istence per- 


fectly united with God through the Sén of Man is the absolute 


ideal, the realization of which began and continues in the world's 
history as humanity's common and universal task ; all work for it 
unconsciously and-involuntarily, but to participate in it freely 


and consciously is the morally social duty of every enlightened 


a4 —— ere ee 








Christian. In this aspect of it the Kingdom of God is constituted 
not by a simple act of the soul's union with God, but by a com- 
plex and all-embracing process — by the spiritually-physical 
growth and development of the all-inclusive divinely-human 
organism in the world. Like all organic growth it presupposes 
not-merely quantitative continuity (implied in the crude idea of 
accumulating the requisite number of righteous souls for the 
heavenly Kingdom) but also qualitative discreteness of forms and 
degrees. Although the higher of those forms necessarily pre- 
suppose the lower, and are prepared by them (in the order of 
genesis), they cannot possibly be wholly deduced from the lower 
and therefore appear as something new and miraculous. 

Once the central idea of true Christianity has been defined, 
it if easy to detect and show up various counterfeits of it prevalent 
at the present day. We will note only the most important and the 
most pernicious of them. 


amc ue Kingdom of God comes not as a Deus ex machina, but 
is conditioned by the. cosmic and historical divinely-human_pro- 


cess in which God acts only with and through man, the view that 


man plays a mer assive part in the divine work must be 





recognized as a crude counterfeit of Christianity. It is said that 
man's whole duty with regard to the Canton of God consists, 
on the one hand, in slavishly submitting to the given divine facts 
(in the visible church) and on the other in waiting inactively for 
the future final revelation of the Kingdom of glory — and mean- 
while devoting all his activity to pagan and secular interests which 
afe not regarded as in any way connected with the work of God. 
MEL dicere Izmamipaca seppormd. by whe 
argument that God is everything and man is nothing. But in 
truth this false humility is rebellion against God, for He loved 
sd magnified humanity in Christ, from whom Christians must 
not sever themselves: ‘tg them gave He power to become sons of 


. Sons of the kingdom of freedom are called t s and 
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rinciple. 

The champions of this counterfeit Christianity compare God's 
activity in gathering together and building up ‘His Kingdom — 
that is, His participation in the growth and development of the — 
divinely-human organism — to the manifestations of His omni- 
potence in the phenomena of nature and events of cosmic life. 

But in doing so they involve themselves in an inner contradiction 
which betrays the fallaciousness of their position. If they think 


that they must not actively interfere in the destinies of God's 


dom because it is dependent upon His will, they must not 
interfere in anything, for everything depends upon God's will. 
And yet they devote all their energies and enthusiasm to arranging 


all kinds of secular affairs, personal, national and so on. Why this 
difference of attitude? Why do they consider it necessary to help 
the Almighty God so zealously ifi feir insignificant little affairs, 
bute ü ! 
















work is not their affair and so, they do not care about it. But 
fristianity wholly consjsts in the fact that God's work has 
a —_—= pA pe ge 2 =n 
become the work of man also. This unity between God and man 
sthe Kingdom of God, which comes only in so far as it 1s 
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realized. Obviously those_ pseudo-quietists pre: false Chris- 
i > i the mor i j icti 
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tla serve ma tively in practice, thé 
l mit themselves, in-theory, to another 





; and holiness are to them merely a con- 
venient pretext for not thinking of Him ata 

This counterfeit Christianity is generally- connected with - 
denying all progress and development in the Christian religion. 


imn gae d 7 
It 1s a fac many believers 1n ev ution ado t a one-sided and 
itfechanistic interpretation of it, excludin € action of the 
" 1 . . ——_—~A F = . - 
Richer J all teleology; it is also a fact that many 


SS understand. by it man's endless" = 


PT c AD 
to 


ifcrease in perfection without God and contra God. From ` 
this an obviously absurd conclusion is hastily drawn that the very- 


ideas-of development and progress are somehow atheistic and 


anti-Christian. In truth, however, those ideas arc specifically 


irisian (or, more exactly, Judao-Christian) ; they were first 


brought into men's minds-by the prophets of Israel and the . 
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Evangelists. Both the Eastern and the Western paganism in its 
highest expréssions — Buddhism and Neo-platonism — ut ab- 
Bie periecton com plerely outside the historical process which 
was for them either an endless and purposeless series of accidental 
changes or a gradual change for the worse. Only the Christian 
(o£, what is the ‘same thing, the Messianic) idea of the of the Kingdom 
of God gradually revealing itself in the life of fea 
meaning to history and determines the true conception of pro- 


gress. Christianity reveals to mankind not only the ideal of abso- 


late perfection but-also the way to attain it, and therefore it is 
essentially- progressive. - -Gonsequently, every view which der denies 
tliis progressive element in tin Christianity is is a counterfeit concealin g 
| attitude under -a Christian guise, | ose — not, of 


course, always à conscious one — iş to draw men awa nom 

york and to confirm them in the bad worldly reali ity 
a hrist, who overcame the world. Meanwhile, the 
sitpposed Christians ar“ attempting, though vainly, to wrest from 


Christ His victory, by doing their icol to support secular laws and 
institutions which have nothing in common with _ the Kin ngdom 
ere is no place for such a conservative attitude in true, 


uine janity, to which both conservatism | and radicalism 


assuctrareessentially: foreign. Fr e standpoint of the Christian 
religion neither the preservation nor the destruction of any secular 
inetications can i itself be of value. . T£ we care about building up 
c must accept that which is worthy to 
serve our cause, and reject that whic 

be guided in this not by the dead criterion of some abstract -ism 
but; i “accordance with St. Paul, e living criterion of the 
fmd of Christ = if we veitrimdqe and if we ‘have nic not, we had 


better not call ourselves Christians. Tn 1 truth those who bear ar that 
name ee must me must be concerned, n not with pt reserving and strengthening 
at all Costs the; existin gel forms and groups in secular Chris- 


tianity, regenerating and trans ormin em in the 


ning ther 
Christian spirit as far as possible and actually bringing them i into 
ate —à—— gdom, 
And so, the idea e Kingdom of God necessarily brings us 
(that is, every sincere and conscientious Christian) to the iu of 
doifig what we can for realizing Christian princip th 
collective life of mankind an l 























































is opposed to it. We must 
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a fresh counterfeit of Christianity or, rather, to a new modifica- 
pu 3 ^ co - eee — —_—_— aa 2 
tion of the old anti-Christian reactionism in a Christian mask, 
Chfistian politics, they say, is a contradictio in adjecto, Christianity 


and politics can have nothing in common: My Kingdom is not o 


—— Uae m 


wor no means implies that it cannot act in the world, gain 
possession of it an ex in. 
7. In accordance with sound logic it follows, on the contrary, 


that just because Christ's Kingdom is not of the world but from 
above, it has a right to possess and govern the world. It must be 
one or the other: societies that call themselves Christian must 


either renounce that name, or they must recognize it as their du 
to harmonize all their political and social relations with Christian. 
= wit a 








pl ) n dom = 
If, as the champions of pseudo-Christian individualism assert, 


all social and political institutions are alien and even contrary to 
Christianity, true Christians ought to live without any such 


institutions. But this is an obvious absurdity disproved by. their 
own life and Scavity Hf. however, sodal and political forms of 
hfe cannot be abolished (for that wo e equivalent to abolish- 
lr sr as a social apd pokial being panda dh loti DM 


they are as yet far from embodyin ristian principles, it 
clearly follows that the task of Christian-politics 1 


these forms and transmute them into realitic or the-Kingdom 


ef God. - 
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OF HUMANITY 





ROM the philosophical and historical standpoint we are 
iim Toouni to recognize in the French Revolution something 
of value which justifies it and gives it its ideal significance and 
attractive force — namely, the declaration of the rights of man. 
Speaking generally, this was nothing new, since all human rights 
are contained, of course, in the power given to men to become 
the sons of God, as proclaimed in the Gospel (John i. 12). But, 
speaking purely historically, the declaration of the natural rights 
of'man was new not only with regard to the ancient and the 
mediaval world but also to Europe after the Reformation, whose 
champions, just like their opponents, completely forgot that man 
hadinalienable rights. The French Protestants who suffered from 
thé dragonnades of Louis XIV could not protest against them on 
the ground of principle, for so far as the most essential of human 
rights was concerned, the freedom of religious convictions, that 
king was of one mind with their own teacher and law-giver 
Calvin, though more powerful and less resolute than the latter. 
Calvin at the first opportunity calmly burnt at the stake an | 
innocent and distinguished man for disagreeing with him about | 
the Trinitarian dogma. ; 
“The principle of human rights was extremely important and 
new for the whole world at that time. 
... The two sides of the French Revolution — first, the de- 
claration of the rights of man, and then their unheard-of sys- | 
^téiiiitic Violation by the revolutionary powers — are not a merely 
‘accidental contradiction, not merely an inability to realize the 
"principle ti practice. No, a profound foundation for. this düality 
is contained in the declaration itself, owing to the addition of one 
single word: the rights of man and citizen. At first sight it seems 
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an innocent and even a reasonable addition. Human rights cannot 
be realized without civic rights. At the historical level reached 
long ago every man is, among other things, a citizen, just as he is a 
member of a family, of his church, his party, school and so on. 
| All these partial definitions are very important, but there is 
nothing ‘self-defining’ in them, nothing which in itself could be 
the basis of essentially inalienable rights. The conception of the 
rights of man was just_because it indicated something™ 
inalienable from the subject of rights — something uncondi- 
| tonal from whidh Allie declined could be deduced ^ 
with the inner necessity of formal logic. But the pernicious terms ^ 
| ‘civil” and ‘citizen’, confusing the categories SET Panie the 
conditional on the same level with the unconditional, spoiled the 
whole thing. 

.. . Being a citizen is in itself merely a positive right which 
may, as such, be taken away without any inner contradiction. 
But being a man is not a conditional right — it is an essentially 
inalienable property ; it alone, as the primary basis of all rights, 
can make them inalienable in principle and unconditionally con- 
demn their violation or arbitrary limitation. So long as the de- 
termining principle is one — the rights of man — the rights of all 
are secure and inviolable, for it is impossible to declare that men 
of such and such a race, or religion, or class are not human, But 
as soon as we put alongside-of-the natural primary basis of all 
rights an artificial one, citizenship, there open.up wide possi- 
bilities of declaring this or that group of men to be in a special ~” 
position as citizens, or rather, as nof-citizens, and of depriving them 
of all human rights under the pretext that those rights belong to 
citizens only. Thus raising ‘citizenship’ into am independent" 
principle alongsid ity. to be fatal to the univet- 
sdlity of civic rights. The French Revolution has the merit of 
extending civic rights to large groups of people who had been 
half or altogether deprived of them in pre-revolutionary France 


— to the serfs, to the Protestants and the Jews. But by giving up 
the pure and clear principle of building the work of liberation on™ 
its-unconditional ground (the dignity of the h ing as 


on of » good citizen the revolution opened the door to all " 
kinds of savagery in the future. And indeed during the revolu- —— 


tionary period itself all those multitudes of human victims, 
drowned, massacred and guillotined, suffered not, of course, 
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because they ceased to be human beings, but because they were 
declared to be bad citizens, bad patriots, ‘traitors’. 

STURM ee es no inact reip dide by 
didi, with no connection-between-them, instead of the, second 
_beitig subordinated-to-the-first; and naturally the lower, as more 
concrete and obvious, proved to be the stronger. In practice it 


soon replaced the higher, and afterwards swallowed it up alto- 
gether — for executing a citizen inevitably meant killing the 


man as wel 


The savagery of lonary terror rested, in principle; 
on the declaration of rights — namely, on the addition of the 
words ‘and citizen’; but E addition could not have been due 
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aa cote umet Les basis or meani ng. And indeed it 
a 


followed from the just and n natural, chough falsely understood 
to historical conditions) wronel lied. feeling 
ken as an isolated individual was insufficient to be 


h 

actually the unconditional bearer of human rights — he could not 
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The best people responsible for the great revolution under- 
um 


the individua eing, but they also understood, or felt, 









Infinite i pam icance 18 mere 


| y a possibility, and 

that to make it actual the individual must have something added 

to him — something actually igher Gc piti apuro ae 
Vhat, then, is this ] 






| owing actual fulness 
óf life c on the individual? Classical iim that had long been 


idea owing to the intellectual reaction against mediæval 


theocracy pointed to citizenship, the state, the fatherland; th 
only change intraduced in the course of madora history wat That 
the idea of the highest political whole came to be associated with 
the people or the marion instead of with a city. National patriot- 
ism, which first powerfully asserted itself in the fifteenth entury 


on seri -relieious grounds in the person of Joan of Arc, became 
more and more ‘secular the succeeding centuries, and was 


fifially established in its urely secular and even pagan an form m by the - 
French Revolution. 

tis only as the citizen of his state, the son of his fatherland, that 
the individual was supposed to become fully and really a man. 
Auguste Comte is the first te- deserve the honour and merit of 
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not being satisfied with this clear and well-looking conclusion. 
For a man who believes in the Heavenly Father there is, of course, 
no special honour or merit in refusing to replace Him by earthly 
fatherland ; but Comte did not believe in the one Almighty God. 
Nor did he believe in the absolute significance of the human indi- 
vidual as such; but in seeking for his real complement he did not - 
top at the collective whole which exists concretely : iously 


is recognized —he did not stop at the national unity. 
nd the few to unde hat the nation 


its actual empirical reality is essentially relative, and that al 
ough it is always more powerful and physically longer-lived 
than an individual, it is by no means always more valuable in the 
spiritual sense. Who, for instance, came nearer to the true fulness 
of human dignity — Socrates in his righteousness and outer 
impotence, or the Athenian state in its inner unrighteousness 
triumphing over him through brute force? And if, in spite of his 
lofty personal dignity, even Socrates taken in his separateness was 
not a complete or perfect man, if he too needed completion, it 
was certainly not from his city state or his people — who merely 
filled him a cup of poison — but from something other than it. 

It is a still greater merit and glory of Comte’s that he indicated 
more clearly, fully and decisively than any of his predecessors 
that ‘something other’ — the collective whole which in its inner 
essence, and not merely externally, surpasses every individual 
man and actually completes him, both ideally and really: he 
indicated humanity iving positive unity embracing us, as ` 


pre-eminently ‘the Great Being’ — le Grand Ewe. 










The idea of humanity would have been neither new nor interest- 
ing if Comte meant by that term an abstract generic notion, or 
the actual totality of human units. ! 

What he had in mind, however, was not an abstract notion and 
not an empirical aggregate, but an actual living being. NVinh the 
courage of genius he went further and said that an individual man 
by himself or taken separately is merely an abstraction and that in 


reality he does not and cannot exist. And of course Comte was 
right. 


No one denies the reality of the clementary terms of geometry 
—<point, line, surface and, finally, volume or a stereometrical ~ 


figure, i.e. a geometrical body. All this really exists and we" . 
Operate with it all both in scienc#and in life. But in what sense ` 
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do we ascribe reality to those geometrical elements? If we think 
at all clearly, we see that they exist not in their separateness, but 
solely in definite relation to one another and that their reality 
entirely consists in this relatedness. 


The whole is prior to its parts and is presu 
pre radi obvious in geome. «tain 
as well.— 
o... The reality of the component parts cannot be denied, but 
they O Sia n oder che are — taken 
EE am some aatos] According o "his con- 
nection withthe whole, a separate individual — the sociological 
| point — may have far more significance than many families, 
nations and even races, and the same thing may be true of a 
geometrical point: the centre of a sphere, a single point, is far 
more important than all other points, and even than all the lines, 
in that body ; and thus, for example, the person of Socrates in its 
great universal meaning immeasurably excels not only the line of 
his family but the whole surface of the Athenian city-state. And 
yet he could have had no actual existence at all apart from his 
family and his state, which in its turn could not exist by itself 
apart from the life of humanity. 





According to a true and profound remark of Comte’s, all the 
sophisms advanced by unsystematic or reactionary thought 
against the real being of humanity are self-destructive. They pre- 
suppose the standpoint of exclusive individualism which cannot 
be consistently thought out; the very language in which they are 
expressed reveals their absurdity, since language is unquestion- 
ably something supra-individual. 


‘The Great Being’ contains in itself (not as a sum but as a 
living unity or actual wholeness) all beings that freely co-operate 
in perfecting the world-order. 

. . . In so far as the Great Being cannot be observed by the outer 
senses or be the subject of mathematical calculations, it is, accord- 
ing to Comte, an object of faith, but of faith necessarily connected 
with the whole of scientific knowledge. 


Humanity as a full and living reality is recognized by Comte as 
a positive fact to which the whole system of scientific knowledge 
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can be finally reduced. ' Careful study of the world-order', he 
says, 'reveals to us the pre-eminent existence in it of a real Great 
Being which, as destined continually to perfect that order and 
make it conform to itself, represents in the best possible way its 
true nature. This indubitable Providence, the arbiter of our fate, 
necessarily becomes the common centre of our feelings, thoughts 
and actions.’ 






The Great Being of Comte's religion, in addition to its com- 
pét rali, power and wisdom which make it our Providence 
is not a metaphor or a personification of an-impersonal ides gu | 
iii classical mythology which represents virtues, arts and sciences"e | 


Tec i e 


in the form of women. Comte’s own words make it sufficiently 
clear that the Great Being was no abstract idea for him. He clearly — | 
distinguished between humanity as the sum of national, family 
and personal elements (that was humanité with a small h) and 
Humanity as the essential, actual and living principle of the unity 

of all those elements (Humanité with a capital H or le Grand Etre). 
And in this main sense Humanity though collective in its make-up 

is in itself more than a collective noun and has an existence of 
its own. ! 


An analogy at once suggests itself between Comte's religion of 
humanity represented. by the-Great. Bei -feminine gender, 
and_the mediæval cult 6f the Madonna. A curious coingidence” 
should also be noted, At.the very time v Paris Comte was ^ 









, in Rome the thousand- 
s A . E ri and 
year-old cult of the Madonna found its theological culmination 


in the dogmatic definition by Pope Pius IX about the Immaculate’ 
conception of the Blessed Virg f 


1854). 
emi | inine has one historic 


expression about which Comte could not have known anything ^ — 
Lon coprESSOR 7 007 lies closer to. the hea e? 
aine ar aM aoa "Heic 
A thorough Westerner, Auguste Comte would have been very 
much surprised at being told and shown that the idea formulated 
by him as the Grand Etre had been expressed. with particular cer- 


tainty and vividness, though without any clear understanding, by 
the religious inspiration of the Russian people as early as the 


oe 
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eleventh century. The central conception of his “positive religion’ 
stands for the as e&t of hdsnenir dix had ages pre been 
that feeling « Or pend E. E thought outa 
once found for itself an appropriate artistic expression. ———— 
~If Comte ha ned-to visit a certain derelict old town in 
Russia he “he would ave seen with his own eyes a true image of his 


. The most remarkable thing about it is that the actual subject 









nó con usion-is-possible. 


The cengre of the chief ikon in the ancient No gorod cathedral 
(of tiré times of Yaroslav the Wise!) is occupied by a. peculiar 


feminine figure in royal vestment, seated on a throne. Facing it 

pone towards it are, on the right, Our Lady of the 
Byzarrtin 5c, and, on the left, St. John the Baptist; Christ with 
uplifted-arms is seen to rise above the seated figure, and abqve 


Christ there is the hea vent ' world re resented. ir several angels 


ospels. 
W 


ho, then ief, central and royal figure, manifestly 
distin®e from Christ, and from Our Lady, and from the angels? 
-r M Mie [— . 
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net-know. And yct our ancestors worshipped this mysterious 


mud as the Athenians once worshipped ‘the unknown god’, 

r-Soplian temples and cathedral ap pointed thc day and the 
Seder T ~churc ‘service for celebration, in which Sophia, the 
divine Wisdom, approximates now to Christ, now to Our Lady, 





V rmt idea from. th e were for in 


1 Eleventh century.—Ed. 
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, hot an angel, not a saint, but receives | 

homage both rom the laic representative of the Old’ Testament : 
ds € true, pure | 
mbracin ormand the, 


— ; 7 
eternity and in the temporal process attaini i ih Him 
and-uniting to Him all that is. E is no doubt that this is thes | 
real meaning of the Great Being, partly felt and understood in 


"omte, and fully 1 elt Aut noa PA inderstood Dy-ot £-ancestors, 


1e ious builders of So mples. 
“The founder of the ‘ positive religion’ understood by 


humanity a being which becomes absolute through universal 
progress. And humanity is indeed such a being. But Comte, like 


myst ink fied pos tan able Wo is Pe- 
coming in time presupposes an absolute which eternally is, “or 
Would be a self-transformation of the lesser into the greater, Or 3 
woul be = vl E Taser into che grea 
There ia no üeed to tae the philosophical problem of the rela- 
tivity of time in order to see that one can only become absolute 
through assimilating that which eternally and essentially is absolute. 









ith they acto dtr comte. ascribed a. 4 eminine cha 2 
to the Great Being AS standing midwa between the relative and 
the absolute, as participating in both, it is by nature the principh ex 
of duality, ý áópwsros duds of the P thag oreans — the móst" 
cen eneral ontolog sical definition of femini üity. Humanity isthe” ~ 
thi£hestformn-and through wh all that is becomes absolute uo 
the form of union between mate ad nature and the divine. The. 
Great Being is universal nature as receptive of the divine — this Js. 





another reason for ascribi minine character to it. 

It is clear that true humanity, as the cosmic form of the union of 
material nature with the Deity, or the form in which nature i s 
receptive of the Deity, is inevitably deified humanity and deified | 
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matter. It cannot be simply humanity, for-that. would mean a 
réceptacle without a content, form without matter or an empty 
fófm. 

© The Great Being is not an empty form but an all-embracing 
divinely-human fulness of the spiritual and material, divine and 
created life, revealed to us in Christianity. Comte's conception of 
the true Great Being was incomplete and not fully thought out 


— M EÓ! 


or"efpressed; but-he implicitly believed in its completeness and 
borë witness to it in spite of himself. But how many believing 
Christians, both past and present, have fever known, or wanted 


to know 
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THE COLL APS BOR Ib Eu | 
MEDIZEVAL WORLD- 
CONCEPTION 


B: the term ' medieval world-conception' I designate, for 


shortness, the historic een Christianity and 










aganism — the half-pagan, half-Christian-order of thought and 
P pe iat A . . . U-— 
of life that eréw-up and became predominant in ne-Middle Ages. | 
both in the Romano-Germanic West and in th zantine Fast. 
sually both the opponents and medizval 


— 


believe that the connection between them is as indissoluble as that — 


between content and form. Í think itis useful and important to 


. — ——7À : —— 
world-conception take it for Christianity itself, or at any rate _ 


ce eel 


= - pe . . e . . . 
make it clear that far from being identical with C ty, the 


medizval world-conception is in some ways the very opposite 
of it. That will help to show that the failure-of-the medieval 
órder of thought is due not to Christiani - "p x 
it and that this f: i 




























Kingdom of this world into the Bion af God (which is not. 
ar << . —_ A e^ — eme a 
of this worid). This regeneration is a long and lex process; 
“it is with good reason that in the Gospel itself it is compared to 


the growth of a tree, the ripenin 
“bread and so on. But 
d 


g of the harvest, the leavening of , 

e ir meu: O : Ur 
the Christian regeneration of — 
; take place o 
pe z > [. ee 
itself by means of unconscious movements and changes, It is à 
spiritual (‘verily, verily I say unto thee: excepta man be * 

| irit he cannot enter into the Kin gdom o£... 
= : 
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God’); it is necessary that humanity itself should take part init 
with its Ówn powers and consciousness. The fundamental and 


essential di ce between our faith an other Eastern religions, 
especially Islam, is that Christianity, as a divinely-human religion, 
^ P ~ 







, cannot be simp external fact; it is a work 
entrusted to us, a problem which we must solve. It is equally clear 
SS ooo me e > 

at we cannot at once, by a single act, even grasp the whole 
significance of that problem, to say nothing of solving it. Even 
an individual is not converted and regenerated all of a sudden. 
Take Christ's immediate disciples. They, if anyone, had every 
chance of rapid and complete s A eaa s Du scr d 
Chr oming deeply affected them. His spiritual power at- 
tracted and attached them to Him, but it did not regenerate them. 
They believed in Him as in a fact of higher order and expected 
that He would establish God's Kingdom as also an external fact. 
It is precisely with reference to them — the elect, the salt of the 
NEN ar cesibgqpisental acer th si: cprusuhi gor 
accidental that the famous sixteenth chapter of St. Matthew 
places side by side the greatest of Peter for his fervent 
confessien-of the true faith and the words addressed to the same 
Peter: Get thee behind me, Satan; thou art an offence unto me: 
for thou savourest not the things that be of God, but those that 
be BE Durum oncnzy ase the most zezlous, fervent 
right faith, < 3 e Spirit of God but resemble 


Atan — fi passage of the New Testament 
that “th ils also beli DSi dr ae Det rete 


. uncompromising are the external expressions of such faith, the 













ood reason, too, that tlie 
at same fervent disciple struck off 
. the ear of the high priest’s servant in defence of his Master and 
_then that same night denied Him thrice. To ascribe these defects 


of Peter's faith to his personal character is the same as to put the 
whole blame — as we generally do — for pseudo-Christian 
s Sa nn 
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fanaticism and violence on Roman Catholic Church of | 
hich St. Peter i j to be e. Butsomethino 









sinsilar is told in the Gospel about Christ's belo ed disciple Johi 
e prototype, as some people think, of our Eastern Orthodoxy: : 
“And john answered and said, Master, we saw one casting 
out devils in thy name; and we forbade him, because he 
followet | not with us. / And Jesus said unto him, Forbid him. 
fiot: for lie that is no for us. 

* * And'it came to pass, when the time was come that He should 
be received up, He steadfastly set his face to go to Jerusalem, | 
and sent messengers before His face: and they went, and en- 


tered into a village of the Samaritans, to make ready for Him. 
And they did not receive Him, because His face was as though - 


He would go to Jerusalem. And when His disciples James and 
ohn saw this, they-said, Lord, wilt thou that-we command 
ire to come down from heaven and consume them, even as 


Elias did? But He turned and rebuked them, and said, Ye know. 
iot what manner of spirit ye are of, For.the Son of man is not 


1C yc. 
tome to destroy men’s lives but to save them. And they went 


to another village’ (Luke ix. 49-56). 
TO ORIEL, 
If faith were the chief thing, there could be, one would think, 


no strongér faith than that of men who are-prepared at once, 
without the slightest doubt, to bring down fire from heaven ;'and 
ith such apparently great faith, James and John. did. not 


know the spirit of Christ, and they did not know it just. because 
they believed abov in His external miraculous power. Such 
power was there, but it was not the essential thing. 
Ér&e————ta—— ^Y ia. 9. 4 Ps 

II | 


Qls after an externa} parting: did ehe spiri E E 
possess and regenerate them. | also took possessi that first _ 
Eaman ot che faithful in Jerusalem who in the Acts of the. 
Apostles are said to have had one heart and one mind. Bnt the 
Church in the broad sense, Christian mankind as a whole, had 


not:yet attained to its Pentecost; its relation to Christ was as 
external as was that during His life on earth yit 
too had not yet learned to think in God's way or to know of what | 


.Spiritit was. The mo 
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the old carnal Adam proved to be. The apostle's Epistles to the 
different churches are distinctly denunciatory in character ; in those 
first Christian communities special spiritual gifts co-existed with 
crying offences (see St. Paul's Epistles to the Corinthians). 

The well-established and widely prevalent conception that the 
pre-Constantine epoch was a deal purity and the 
olden ristianity can only be accepted with considerable 
rescrvations. There was, of cours ifference, but there was no 


complete contrast between the first three centuries and those that 


followed. Speaking generally, oven at that time the majority of 
Christians regarded the Kingdom of God in a purely external 
way and awaited it as a miraculous cosmic catastrophe which. 










might take place any day. But however crude an attitude 


might be, the expectation of an impending end of the world on 


the one hand and the still more immediate possibili of martyr- 
dom on the other kept the Christians of that day at a relatively 
high spiritual level and did not allow practical materialism to 


i 
ain the upper hand. Of course, persecutions were not a matter 
of everyday occurrence. There were no absolutely universal 


persecutions throughout the Roman Empire; widely spread 
persecutions lasted a very short time: most persecutions were 
local and accidental. But there were Roman laws on the strength 
of which Christianity could be persecuted as a criminal offence 
against the state, and consequently the possibility of martyrdom 


menaced Christians always_and_everywhere—and_imparted a 
tragic and purifying charactertotheir lives. [he important ad- 
vantage of the early ages as compared with the later was that 
Christians coul d sometimes were persecuted, but could 
not in any case be persecutors. Altogether it was far more dan- 
gerous than advantageous to belong to the new religion, and 
therefore as a rule only the best people embraced it with sincere 
conviction and enthusiasm. Even if the life of the Church in those 
_ days was not wholly permeated by the spirit of Christ, theshighsss 

religious and moral motives preddminated in it. There act ally 

a 


existed amidst the 


üsted amidst the pagan world a truly Christian community, 
far from. perfect, but at any rate governed by a different and a 
pener principle 
rom this point of view the end of persecutions and the official 
recognition of the new religion as, first, having full rights, and 
then as the dominant religion of the state certainly made an im- 


portant change for the worse. Un der Constantine the Great and 
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Constantius. piga- masii ad ped Christianity wholesale not 


rom conviction but from slavish imitation on or self-interest There 


appeared a type o oGicigued Christians, hxgoqires that had not 
existed before. It multiplied further when under Theodosius and, 
mally, under Justinian paganism was legally suppressed and 


every subject of the Greco-Roman _Empire, with the exception 
of a scattered handful of half-tolerated Jews, was compelled to 
be a Christian under the threat of severe penalties. Between this 
newly formed d type of Christians by compulsion and out of fear, 
and the remaining type of true Christians by profound conviction 
there were, of course, many gradations of superficial and in- 
different Christians. But they were all without distinction covered 


— — ne RR 7 


by the general organization of the Church as a formal i institution. 


in which all the categories of inner worth were effaced and con 
fused. The former truly Christian. community was merged with 
the mass that was Christian 1 ut pagan in reality. The , 
overwhelming majority of eme ip indifferent and feigned | 
Christians not merely preserved in practice pagan principles of 








life under a Christian name, but tried in every way — partly” 


~ 
"Te ~~? 


instinctively and partly ly consciously — to establish the old pagan 


order beside Christianity, .to perpetuate and legalize it legalize it, deliber- 


oe 


ately ruling out the problem of renewing it from within in the 
spirit o rist. T at was how the first foundations were laid of 


the compr cen Christiani lanity paganism which 






III 


] am not speaking of the actual compromise between the 
absolute truth and our reality. The whole of our life, past, 
resent and future, right to the ehd of history is, at each given 


stage of it, an actual compromise between the higher ideal 


principle that is being. realized in the world and the material | 





environment which does not correspond to it. When the idealis. 






"fully realized there will be an end of all cc o but it mise, but it will 


also be an and of the. am pe | ZA 
there is any_imperfection-in-the world, that means there 


compromise between the opposing principles, for imperfe tion 


no other actual concession of the higher tc to the 
Tower. Irue striving rad perfection merely. demands ds thai at t 


ideal principle memi er peres E Pd 


i 
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environment which is opposed to it and possess it more and more 


fully 
If there is struggle and victory, effort and improvement, if the 


- absolute ideal is not rejected or forgotten but remai e inner 


inspiration an nd of action, compromise with the 
existing environment 1 external necessity and not an 


iner falsehood. It impli ith to reckon with ba 


reality as a fact does not mean to believe in it; to make temporar 
ceficessions to it in sma ings i abolish it finally in 


the large does not mean to worship it. Cyring disease may 


perhaps also be a compro and straight-laced moralists de- 
nce it; but Christ has sanctified it i 
When, however, the pagan world accepted Christianity, it was 

a question.not t inevitab! ise with f: ut of 
compromise with principles. The majority of the new converts 
wanted everything to remain as before. They acknowledged the 
trüth of Christianity as an external fact and entered into certain 


formal and external relations with it, but only on condition that 
their life should be pagan as before, that the secular kingdom 
should remain secular asd the Kingdom of God, being not of this 


or $ 
I PEE EE E ROSA PETIERE) id — So, we 
ence upon it, i.e. should remain as a useless ornament, as a mere "A 
oa : - SEL tHE 
appendix to the secular kingdom. But surely Christ came into the Xue of 
world in o ave it and not to enrich secular life by a few “ J d 
| resurrection He saved the £/7 F gr 
world i i e, at th&root, at the centre, ER g an tX 
gether with mankind that He can spread that salvation to the arn pal a 
whole circumference of human and cosmic life and realize the or / 
f hu ret a 




















“principle of salvation in the whole of our reality, for no one can 





be really saved without his own know edge and consent. Tue Aree CE. 
salvation 1s regeneration or a new birth; but new birth presüp- er 
se WS f$ p e a a a u = 

poses the death“of the old false life — a wants to die. /harch ar | 
, its own Aem €, Kx 


Before deciding to accept true salvation as its own tas 


heroic endeavour, the pagan world wanted to try the easy, chea p LEW g- 
salvati i Saperi mor A ra K 

works and not work; outer performance was meant. But true den , 
Christianity, however, 1s first and foremost work — the work of 


life for-humanity; works come later. But work is difficult, anc 
pee ees oues own verbal confession of such faith, 
It was in this form that Christianity was accepted by the masses. 
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Of course, eyni in the first three centuries n the first three centuries Christianit ty was not 


clearly and defi nd dette) rogi as a merely ME univer-" 
sally human tas t all the same it was then a li M > it was then a li work for 


mme vacans re oneself for martyrdom and for the me end * 
of the world y. But a m ceased alto- ' 
oE ie world mena E V weil 
background. There was ccas ithe: ie for Christ or 






"their vital significance, became an hec of dir faith. The 
" limits between the divine past and the divine future moved far 

apart, rand bumag Hic which posti: oe see NNNM of 
the one and and an active preparation for the other, retained all 
its material senselessness and inertia. To preserve that pagan life 
as it was, merely anointing it with Christianity from outside — ' 
that was the real desire of those pseudo-Christians who had no 


* need to shed their own blood but has | alre hed the 


blood of others. 





. It is the essence of religion that its truth is not abstractly 
theoretical, but is affirmed as the norm of reality, as the lav of ife. 
or instance, I > I believe not merel j 





IV 


I will not expound here my view of the vital significance of the 
fundamental truths of Christianity and more especially of the 
truth of the tri-unity of Godhead and the divinely-human nature 

^Y of Christ. . e point at issue can be explained by reference to 






a UV qm to the one despot in heaven there 
corresponds one despot-on. earth. T eoretical denial o£ the frec- 


dom of will and, erally s wan of the independence of thé | 
human principle is in full harmon amd the fatalism and uietism 
characteristic of the Moslem attitude to life. 





F 
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bs Christian in contradistinction to Islam contains 
the fulness of truth. ] But that truth is not completely realized (an and 
ifdeed cannot be en ofthe wor) sd besides d and, besides, thi 
actual task of ealizing it is rejected by the pseu oseudo-Christians —  , 7 [2 pr ; 


iristianity. The meaning of B 
cordance with ^ ong 4 ; 
Ce, 


the trut ith. This is what justifying faith by works means. 

Büt if that life was left under the old pagan law, if she very idea 

of radically transforming and regenerating it was set aside, the 

truths of the Christian faith were thereby deprived of their 

meaning at ng and significance as norms of reality and the law of life, 
ab Í Trodal content. And 


afid retained only their abstract ntent. sd 
























c same time 
it “was im € to aban ELE TE Christianit _is the 


region of salvation. And so the illegitimate union of the idea of 


sAlvation wit ch dogmatism ave birth to the. monstrous 










that apart. die it one could not be saved.. Eortunately, besides th 


m m € — 


dogma there still remained | the sacraments. as a kind of addition 
fo*them. Although the true meaning of sacraments was _partly 
forg otten arid partly undeveloped, this essential element of Chris- 
tianity had at any rate the advantage of being universally acces- 
sible. The most rabid c 1ampion of right belief could not expect a 


baby correc a confess the dogma of the union of the two 


natures in Christ without division or confusion, o anathema- 
ROS Nescis ehes For a baby baptism was sufficient. 
And what if the baby died before it was baptized? Then there was 
nothing for it — all was over, there was no salvation. Tender 
souls invented for such babies various limbos at the als of hell 
s to the conscious unbelievers and heretics, th 
the Eternal torments rd dated: torments be- 

foréhand. To this terrible extent di 


out the e prophetic words of Christ:-"ye-know not what spirit 


ye. are | Tu k 



















V 


And yet in the midst of this perverted Christianity there were 
mer who did not substitute the dead an j matism 


life-giving truth; ther m ho 
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Christianity remained their life-wo ithout such true Chris- 
tans _the-medizval sy he-medizeval cm could. not have persisted SO long “or 


manifeste ed t£ 


D ek in it. 

ey not save and regenerate cit? They ey did not. ee s | 
not save the Christian society, the TE E ee Beute 
a ea holiness they mistakenly believed | 
‘har individual souls alone cod and ought ro be saved, They $ 


M otaineti their purpose:-they-saved their own and man other 


ouls, while he world from which they had severed themse ves 
and escaped remained out of reac and followed its owa course. ' 

rom Er time that the of the first 
centuries was dissolved in the and took its" 


Its 
colourin disappeared fromt thè 


minds of evet the best Christians. They left public life c to 
ecclesiastical and secular authorities, and. set themselve sold 
task of individual salvation, They had, of course, the excuse that 
the authorities too were Christian in name and therefore could 
ahd ought to impart a Christian character to public life. But the | 
point is that all authoriti rvative and 
o not undertake of their own i oot undertake of their own native anp radical Agora an 


except in suc cepe i sacl witout cases ae that of Peter 4 ato eat n- 


ent is after all the progeny of prety and s ogni S y_con | 
it, and if the soci oma a 


omano-Germanic Europe-was predominantly pagan in 
character the state had no no incentive "to trouble about ord ering 


public hi blic lite in a 1 Christian s - That task, of course, belongs more - 
to the province of the xS autho ; but in the West | 


(i: Church was so busy defending its rights against the state that = 










DC SDI ds Te 






















aes? 
it forgot more and more about its duties, andin the East it had — 
o independent position at all. The contrast between the paganism 
of the cities and d the Christianity of the desert was particularly marked 
in the East. "With the sole exception o ohn Chrysostom she 


Ez 











Preaching of the -Eastern asce as not concerned with any 
Christian reforms of social fi le definite demanc for 

à t di istory. It is not ` 
that_is to be foun | f Ryzantn 
surprising that ate and its laws remained as pagan as the 
social customs and mo prising that the Co Code of | 


fistinian is at bottom the code of the pagan Roman jan Empire | 
"rely seaso xLxuh Chistian oh; ases. In the West ching os Were - 

slightly better. There were striking instances c Or 

Christia ial morali inni ith d 
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J 
Martin of Tour . Ambrose j inst the institution 
of capital punish and ending wit ivi egory VIT. 
Bur, on the whole ities’ efforts in this 
rection were no o counter- 





act the effect of examples-set-by those same authorities in quite the 
Opposite direction. 
4 


VI 


In limiting the work of salvation to personal life, pseudo- 
Christian individualism was bound to renounce not only the 
om ———— eee 


world in the narrow-sense-of society and public life, but the world 
in the broad_sense-of material nature as a whole. In its one-sided 
a a rae : MM — 
spiritualis the Émediaval—world-conception came into direct 
cofifiict h the very basis-of- Christianity. ristianity is the 
UT A por 
—— ? 


religion of divine incarnation and the resurrection of the fles 

but it was transformed into a kind of Eastern dualism rejecting 
Material nature as an evil principle. And yet material nature as 
stich cannot be an evil principle: it is passive and inert — it is a 
feminine element receptive of this or that spiritual principle. 
Christ cast seven devils out of Mary Magdalene and animated her 
with His Spirit. B n the pseudo-Christians exc unicated 


the cosmic Magdalene from the spirit of Christ, evil spirits natur- 
Boo postession of her. | am referring to the way black magic 
and all kinds of devilr p E Odor Wide AG es 
and at the beginnin ol modern history. The spirits were raised, 

but the exorcisms dig not work. The pseudo-Christians, who in 
- their dogmatism somewhat resembled the believing devils, and 
in their false spiritualism lost the actual power of the spirit, could 


—Á——MÉÁáÁáe 


not imitate Christ and the apostles, and used the very opposite. 


method. Christ and His disciples cast out devils to heal the 
possessed -and-these-put the po è ed tO death in order to cà 


gut devils. 











VII 


While pseudo-Christians have „been denying the Spirit of. 
Chfist in their exclusive dogmatism, one-sided individualism and. 


false spiritualism, while they have b ing it in their life and 
activity — what has become of that Spirit itself? I am not speaking 
Qf its mystical presence in the sacraments of the church, nor of its 


individual action u e souls o lect. Can it be that 
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humanity asta whole and its history have been forsaken n by the 
EEEo Christ? What in that case can be the soutce ol of the sociaf, 
«moral and intellectüal progress of the last few centuries? — —^7* 

Tid xasjority cf ada who asc eaka foe ipe dis- 

dain the name of Christians. But if nominal Christians have been 

faithless to the cause o j 


ed, why should not nominal non-Christian r= ying Christ 
Oe y on ee sans read two sons; 

ore said "I am going’ and did m arber ds ad s sad “T am not 

oin went. Which of the two, Christ asks, didethe will 


of the Eher? It is impossible to deny di cec rogress of 
the last st centuries was s carried on in the spirit of justice and ut 
ity, ie. in the the spirit of Christ. Take the abolition of torture and 
cruel executions; the cessation, at any rate in the West, of all 
persecution of heretics and BUS. the abolition of M i-i 


and feudal bondage — if a 
h 


“Those who feel horrified at the mon ht that the Spirit. Sie 
Cfirist acts through men T do not bobe d Him, are Wrong 
even from t their o O oint of view. Whe an un- 


tic l 
te the liturgy, Christ is present 
in the sacrament in spite of the celebrant’s unbelief and unworthi- 


ness, for the sake of the people w ed i it. If the Spirit of Christ 
can act through an unbelieving pri acrament of the 

. e j Y 
Chürc can it not act in history th Tare, why can it not act in history throug anbesexing ante 


especia ly e when the belexon dire ie er the belie it away? The Spirit bloweth 


where it listei it listeth. Its enemies may. well serve it.  Ghrist-who-has _ 
























Miah us to loy only love ` 
hem for His work, 
the 


—— 8 ee 


in the Gospel — the story of two apostles, Judas Iscariot and 


Thomas. Judas greeted Christ. with wn. and: i 
Thomas declared his unbelief_in Him to His face. But Judas 


Same kind b Baa devils should call to mind another thing 


betrayed Cobnsr : and ^went and 1 hanged | himself’, and_Thomas 
remained an apostle and died for Christ. 
“The unl unbelievin romoters of modern ress acted for the 


bene it of true _Christianity, “undermining the false medieval 


-conception with its anti-Christian dog matism, individual 


m Te spiritualism. They could heir dis- 
belief, but they have injured material nature which many of them 
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were champio ing. Against the pseudo-Christian spiritualism 
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equally-false view that nature is lifeless nd a soulless 
ree Aad earthly nature, as though offended by this double 
uñtruth, refuses_to feed — aA This is the common danger 
which ought to unite the believers and the unbelievers. It is time 


that both recognized their solidarity with mother-earth and saved 
it ffom deadness, in order to save themselves from death as well. 


But what solidarity can we have with the earth, how can we have 
a moral relation to it, when we have no such solidarity, no such 
moral relation to one another? The progressive unbelievers are 
trying — as best they can — to create such a solidarity, and to 
some extent they have succeeded. Those who call themselves 
Christians do not not believe in their success, spitefully find fault 


with their efforts and resist them. It is easy to blame othe ople 
and to hinder them. Try to d es, to create a living, 


social, gk da e IS TCR 


but in deed, it. depends upon us that Christ should rise from the 
deád in His humanity. Then the historical hen the historical Thomas too will reach 


otit his hand ng this trulv risen bodv of Christ, cry 
out t joyfully : “My Lord and my God! . 
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L THE UNION OF 
THE CHURCHES 


(a) THE GREAT DISPUTE 
AND CHRISTIAN POLITICS 


HE Christian Church in the historical sense is the combination 
of two constituent principles: the Eastern, consisting in pas- 
sive devotion to the Deity, and the Western, affirming the inde- 
Sinai aan The Chusch equally niedt both: mankind niust 


volunt y and th ly and therefore independently carry out the will of God 


which it recognizes as supreme. In so far as it forms part of the 


Ch mankind must, in the first place, believe in the super- 
human truth revealed to it and, secondly, act so as to embody that 
me ace cp 80: 


truth in i 

The ideal of the Church is not to merge these two different 
activities into one, but to harmonize them. That ideal, given in the 
person of the God-man, has been fully realized by Him alone; 
humanity is only on the way to the Kihgdom of God and may, 
and actually does, disturb the balance between the divine and the 


human activity in one direction or the other. The human activity 


in the rch may either prove too weak, bringing stagnation 

and inertia into church life, or manifest itself too-strongly, dis- 

torting the divine work through the admixture of human passions 

and interests. On Christian ground humanity is menaced on the 
. D -s e th ~ e 


one hand with 






they are fully penetrated by that truth and reborn in the new 
humanity — the universal Church — they have temporaril 
stáiped Christianity itself with their one-sidedness. The peoples 


OF the East-and she West, united b Church, soon began to 
differ in their interpretation of it. Both the East and the West 
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interpreted it in their own way, and instead of trying to find in 
each other a corrective of this one-sidedness, each held to its own 
particular interpretation, regarding it alone as true and uncon- 
ditionally binding ; thus theoretical difference of opinion, accom- 
panied by ill-will, became in the end actual rupturc. 


"The life of the Church as a divinely-human body is madc up of 
two Clements: the given divine truth, and the human-actiVisg! 
conformable therewith. Those two aspects of the true religion 
arc closely interconnected, for the same divine grace that was 


active in the original revelation of the truth guides mankind in 
the further realization of that truth on earth. But divine grace, 


cannot act by compulsion: in penetrating the human will, it docs. 
not destroy that will — just as a ray of sunshine, penetrating 
LSS Se does not destroy the air, but only lights 
and warms it. In this wa is always preserved in God's 


work the difference between divine and h action.’ 
e East, orthodox in theology and unorthodox in life, under- 


stood Christ's divinely-human nature, but could not understand. 
the divinely-human significance of the Church; it wanted to have 









pr E EE Áo c 
only the | e Church and not the divinely-human. The 
Church was for it simply g holy, given from above in a 


final form, preserved through tradition and accepted through 
piety. And indeed this is the first thing about the Church; but for 
the East it was both the first and the last: the whole truth of 
Christianity, represented by the Church, was taken to be above 
man and prior to him. But Christianity is the truth of God- 
manhood, i.e. of the innër union of the Deity with humanity aş 
‘a whole. Therefore the Church, having a superhuman foundation, 
‘cannot be limited to that divine foundation, but must include the 
whole edifice of human life. The Church or the Kingdom af.Ged 
must not remain merely above us, be merely an vet of Qur 
veneration and worship — it must also begin ithin us as the ruling 
force and the free life for all humanity. The Church is not only 

— EOD DRE ee mie 









of church tradition and the authority of the)spiritual power, 
means to erect the roof of a building that has neither foundation 


nor walls. On the other hand, to hold fast to the basis of the true 
religion in t ition, forgetting 1 ‘pose, the free ^ 
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organization of the spiritual power, means to give up building the 
walls and the roof in the joy of possessing a secure foundatior® 
Bcwurtar prddarit hid: ie Christin Fast-fouhd quilt 
sufést foundation, but with no walls or arches. Attaching itself 
Wholly to the divine basis of the Church, it forgot about its 
completion in humanity. But if the Church is founded, that does 
not mean it i-completed, or that we have nothing 2o da for its 
completion. The Church is"permanent and unchangeable inde- 
pendently o time it is bui by us, change- 
able and moving. That which unchangeably abides in the Church 
— the unbroken succession of holy orders, the eternal truth of the 
dogma, the active power of the sacraments — all this directly 


relates to God and ing but recognition and accept- 


ance from man, On the contrary, all that moves and changes in 
the ido Hüpidue iy etd Niscorically Suit weg and historically built upon its 
oe Se ben ase ee a CT 
pendent activi combination of both these aspects in the 
Church is ily impli its divinely-human nature. As- 
the true body of the God-man Christ, the Church must unite, as. 
He does, the divine and the huma es, the divine and the human, without division or confusion. — 
The human element in Christ — His rational will — submitting 
itself always and in all things to the will of the Father, through 
this self-renunciation gains mastery over His material nature, 
heals, transfigures and resuscitates it in a new, spiritual form. In_ 
like manner in the Church the holiness of God, acknowledged 
uu caeco aid idet) duagische sK-nenonsicinig 
work-of individuals and nations, be brought into the whole con- 
MEN er Enarind into the whole of is hamil Eft and chrough 
I the whole world, bringing it healing, trans- 


figüration and resurrection. In Christ, divinity was not a passive 
object of worship and contemplation far His human conscious- 
„ness; but was inwardly uni ith His human will and acted 
through it, regenerating His physical nature. Likewise in the 
Eau oue dicta: or hdln ss muscbe nat nferely revered 
ere ie and with the practical powers of mam 
m ively penetrate through them into all the elements of the 
world so as to sanctify and spiritualize them. The divine principle 
World but rule the world. The Church, being permanently and 


unchangeably-h aust at the same time be an active power. 














the Church as holiness 
and_unchangeable 
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This spiri wer of the Church guides humanity and leads 


e world to its final end, i.e. to the union of all in one diviggly- 


e world to its final end, i.e. to the union of all in one diving 
ipe rdc mci DC E at REID 
in themselve ity. 

he holiness of the Church given in the revelation and pre- 
served in tradition (priesthood, dogmas sa raments is ‘the 
beginning, the spiritual power « | 


the means, and the free divinely-human life is the end or pur ose 
O F God's work. 


The Church as the union of the divine and the human thus 
has two aspects, the absolute and the relative. In its divine aspect 
reserved b dition is s absolutely stable 
e static element in the Church, eraqis] 




















in its human aspect, on the contrary, the Church has a vehe 
and practical character, is mobile EG angeable (the d [ynamic" 
eleme > Church Kivaus ). 

. Og the stable ound ation of church tradition ra fee oes 






mobile lc: element — also has two opposite 2 
authority and freedom. 


"When the ecumenical power, rooted in tradition and watchful 
over the holy heritage of the Church, guides men’s free activity 
to the realization of the Kingdom of God; when individual men, 
piously devoted to the unchangeable holiness of the Church and 
obedient to the authority of the spiritual power, voluntarily con- 
secrate themselves under its guidance to the service of God’s 
cause, freely directing all their energies to it; when subordinating 


their human wills to the will of God, they gain mastery over 
material nature and transfigure it—then only will religion and thé 


Church appear in their full significance as the harmonious inter- 


action of the divine ai and the human, as the true sojourn of Godin, 
men and men’s free life in God. 


ideal balance between the divine and the human contained 

in the Chur h first was, in its further history, dis?* 
turbed in both directions — in the East, in favo : static 
divine basis of the Church, in the West in favour of its human 


element on bot ower (Papism), and then of 
Pam Meee i 









It has already been meniuri that in the East the Church was 
| 
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understood and preserved mainly as holiness abiding in tradition 
— in its static element. That was in keeping with „the general 


"spiritual charact st which always had a leaning for the 
absolute alone and was sceptical and indifferent with regard to the 


relative movement-of life and practical historical tasks. Though 
such an interpretation of the Church corresponded to the one- 
sidédness of the East, it did not correspond to the fulness of 
Christianity. Early Christianity which r iat, fulness in 
x E d 7 . 
an embryonic form knew nothing of such a one-sided conce 
of'the Church: it appeared only when the Eastern (Greek) and 
the Western (Latin) churches became differentiated from each 
other, and that did not happen before the fourth century, 
timé of Constantine the Great. During the early centuries at the 










time of the apostles and martyrs, under the power of a pagan 
Enmpire and in the absence | ristian churches 


from Mesopotamia to Spain were in complete inner union. 

“>. Beginning with the fourth century, the inner solidarity 
between the parts of the Church weakened although Christians 
increased in numbers and were no longer persecuted. 

... That process was furthered by the important political 
change that took place in the fourth century. Te sagge Emperor 


who li de it rich and powerful trans- 
ferred the capital of the Empire to the East, to Byzantium, making 
that city one common centre for the who he Christian East, 


which had no such centre before; he thus definitely helped the 
segregation of the Eastern Church. 


... Having become a new Rome for the state, Byzantium 


aspired thea new or a second Rome for the Church. As early as 
the end of the fourth century there appears the fatal rivalry 
between the see of Byzantium, the representative of Eastern 


ra tà 


Christianity, and the see of ancient Rome, representative of the 


— ——— ——— — 


Christian West. But the division of the churches was delayed for 
a few centuries by the struggle against heresies. During that 


—M —— 


period, from the fourth century till the ninth, with the deteriora- 
tion of morablife in the Christian world, its bèst spiritual powers 
MEL eet od bute heretios. For this 
EE cou thinkers aud seczt of the Eat aecded the help of 





thie Western primates, who were for the most part men of firm 
will and authoritative action. In this way the predominance of 
religious interest limited the cultural and political rivalry between 
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the churches and preserved their unity. It_always ha at 
when men disinterestedly-serve a noble catise and whole-hearted 
devote emselves to 1 ney achieve at the same time other us fu 
4csults, often quite involuntarily. So in this case the prevalence of 
a lofty and disinterested strivi define and affirm the purê 





truth of orthodoxy against heresies served at-the-same time to 
isi einoh ToC eae ae D 

at unity was particularly important when, in the struggle 
between orthodoxy and heresy, the imperial power sided with the 
latter. It will be remembered that a great many Byzantine 


emperors patronized various heresies, and some of them actually 
originated them (Heraclius was responsible for the monothelite _ 


eresy, Leo the Isaurian for iconoclasm). Meanwhile the Byzan- 
une hierarchs were dependent upon the e s. 


Under such circumstances it was natural that men to whom the 
cause of orthodoxy was precious above all things greatly valued 
the significance of the hierarchical centre which preserved its 
independence from the heretical emperors and combined the 
religious advantages of chief apostolic see with those of political 
freedom. In their struggle against heresies all the leaders of 
orthodoxy in the East, from Athanasius the Great persecuted by 
JE rang down 9 Tesis the Sois ptc ME 
' iconoclasts), looked to the West and found in orthodox Romé 


M t€ 


defence and support. Great importance attaches to the very : fact 
that during all that period of dogmatic struggle the- Roman see 
was never occupied by a heretic (with the sole and very doubtful 
exception of the Pope Honorius). It may therefore be well under- 
xoci thar Ecunishieal Councils and The greatest teschesslof Wi 
Eastern Church affirmed in the t ible terms the high 
ugue ud abu CM On the other 

and, Rome in its turn needed the spiritual powers of the East. 
Orthodox and independent, it was surrounded by Germanic 
barbarism and soon lost its wealth of intellectual culture; in the 


seco the seventh century Pope Agathon testified that in = 

the Roman Church it was difficult to find two or three learned _ 

clerics skilled in dialectics, Thus Rome in its struggle against 
eee ee plague 47 e ec oh 


1 St. John Chrysostom, the blessed Theodoret, St. Maxim the Confessor, 
St. John Damascene, St. Theodore the Studite and many others; also the 
Third, Fourth, Sixth and Seventh Ecumenical Councils. 
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Bey (which at that time was its main interest too) could not 


dispense with the help of Greek theologians. 
- aj l e 


iritual forces of the 


















he orthi ma against a common enemy, 
heresy,-were in constant friendly interaction and completed each 
i » to the religious thinkers of 


; = P 
Greece, and Eastern theologians found support in the authority 
of the Roman. if ates were present at Greek 








e allies of Western hierarchs. 
eginning with the ninth century the situation definitely 
changed. The heresies had run full circle; the fundamental dogma 
of Orthodox Christianity was clearly defined and finally estab- 
lished by the joint efforts of the East and the West, of Councils 
and Popes, of theological thought and hierarchical authority. 
Byzantium, which had been the playground of all the heresies in 
celd ar sre aah, of orthodoxy — there : wasno | 
ES ee ccigreacc thesoiiant ond with the Western 
Church and it was severed. The dogmatic interest of orthadoxy, 
all-important to the Greek Christians, was satisfied by the defini- 
tions of the seven Ecumenical Councils, and, undisturbed by new 


here r needed the authoritative support of Rome; 
national hostility and hierarchical rivalry had now the field to 
themselves. On the other hand, Nec area N 
Peers Really wom forthe Church, and their chief rule received the 
imperia crown in Rome, foundations were laid for a new 
- Western civilization and culture, making the Christian West in- 
dependent of the Christian East. Their former common task — 
the establishment of dogma — was over, the unity of higher 
interests was gone; antagonism and rivalry, no longer restrained 
by this higher unity, became predominant, and the division 
between the churches took place. 

It is not my purpose here to tell how it happened and repeat 
the sad story of Photius and Cerularius — nor to discuss whether 
Byzantium or Rome was more to blame; I will confine myself to 
pointing Qut, that to a certain extent arties were at fault. 
The Christian.East, right in its unwavering piety, right in its 
steadfast devotion to the holy orthodox faith of the Fathers, un- 


fortunately forgot that the holy tradition of the Church, which it 
defende zealously, was only the foundation and the beginning 
(o opener Sq me IE s thinks of the beginning _ 
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plone and looks backwards only, the purpose of the work cannot 


e attained and finally disappears from view. ealously guarding 
the basis of the Church — the holy tradition — the Orthodox East 


didafot want to build anything on that basis. In this it was wrong. 
oly tradition is the first and most important thing in the Church; 
but one must not stop at that: strong walls and a free summit are 


needed. The walls of the Church are a regularly organized and 


————MÓ ed 


unified ecclesiastical authority, and the summit is free spiritual 





Hip: 


That summit was forgotten by the Reman Church also. While 
the East wholly devoted itself to preserving the sacred beginnings 
above all things about the means of attaining God's Kingdom on 
— first and most important mean ndition for it is 
the uni T apitia otras, and od aitan REN 


the task of uniting and strengthening that power. This task was 


in keepin WI ature of the Roman genius. In its distinctive 
historical character Christia vas the same as pagan Rome, 
- : , S nh ap 9A 
eing representative, as the latter was, of the f will or 
P ractical reason, ex ressing i biecti or] 
But in paganism that princi ad no real content and conse- 


quently found its final embodiment i less tyranny of the 
Cæsars; hristianity gavé ita unes obzusaning, ndh pka 
to God’s work on earth. Christian Rome, having the same force 
of imperious human will as paga ted it to. 
Building up the Church and creating a-wosld-wide shensgacy e 
came forward everywhere with its authoritative decision and 


firm action. "mh 
~ "The nature and direction of its activity were the source both of 
great strength and of great danger for Rome. The danger was to 
forget the purpose of God's work hile struggling for 


power as the chief means or condition of that work, and imper= 
ceptibly to replace the end by the means. Tx was casy to-ose sight 
of the fact chat spiritual powcr-only santos 40-pecpare aie dae 
mankind to God's Kingdom in which there no longer is any. 


Ns ge m m 























power or domination. The contemplative East sinned by not 
thinking at all of the practical means and conditions of carrying 


out God s work on earth; the practical West ecned.in tiinkiige ni 
those means first and t and making them the end of itg. 


activity. Christianit neithe stract con- 
E pP. : we 
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€ on nor is it simply a practical task. The chief trouble, 






“THE REAL MISFORTUNE cy Vie Feo m vn 
) ce oder was Vio (ny come eee oe 
Wes De REA Cuero cy We BREAN Wes ten | 
however, was not that the East was too contemplative and the 
NUM but that neither had sufficient Christian love. 


In the absence of love, mutual understa eared, and 
with it the possibility of knowing and, correctly gauging one's 
relative merits and weaknesses; consequently East and West 
could no longer help an ete.each other within the whole- 
ness of the universal Church. 


a) Lite Orthodox East rightl rides itself on it eri ith. 
But, in the words of the greatest teacher of faith, ‘though I have 












all knowledge and all faith,so that I could remo ntains, and 
have not 1 I am nothing’. The Western Church is renowned 


or many works and self-sacrificing labours throughout the world. 
But the same apostle who ‘laboured more abundantly than they 


a testi at ‘though I bestow all my goods to feed the poor, 
and thou ive my body to be burned, and have not love, it 
- i T. 3 9 
profiteth me nothing’. 

Ín the mutual relations of the Eastern and the Western churches 


froin the ninth century onwards one may find, on both sides, 


everything except that love which 'suffereth long and is kind, 
envieth not, vaunteth not itself, seeketh not her own'. Indeed, if in 


 Róme and. B m they were not seeking their own, there 
would ha n no division of churches. ? 
The true fundamental cause of all human. deeds, small and 
reat, private and of universal importance, is the human will. 
Ih the present case, whatever might have been the ostensible 
reasons and contributing circumstances, the division of the 
churches could finally have taken place only becausc both in the 
East and the West they were determined to have nothing more 


to do with each other. important factor in all this was 


“the deep inner hostility between the church people of the East and 
(qp reip sod e the separation took 
place. Its real cause is unconsciously expressed in the decision of 
the Constantinople Synod in 1054 anathematizing the papal 
legates a e whole of the Western Church: ' Certain impious 


persons’, it says, ‘came from the darkness of the West into the 
realm of piet and this God-protected city from which as from 
a source the waters of pure doctrine How to the ends of the earth.’ 
EL aene Jeudi: ova that thay: gari 
not | _ bre ut the ancient culturally-political 
antagonism betweei Vest, which blazed up afresh with 
feeder AA e At [EW ENE "A 
FR hg pour 
ancient cc OG Yash whitch żoni 
e zl { " 
Bees I LM d op pein prn crate 
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ialectical arguments 1 ica ls; havi ac 
-tical force of action and resist it surrendered to the alien powet _ 
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tł bolished their, 
hos ili | 

~ After the final division of the churches, the Byzantine and the 
Latin one-sidedness, no longer held in check by the restraining 
influences of a Por communion, developed to the full. 
From the eleventh centur con- 






cerned not with man ind made one in Christ but with t 
isolated East and the isolated ated West: andit olation was fatal to q 


both, Secluded in its complacent Byzantium divided Its 
spiritual life betw ica monasteries and 












of slam. e isolated West in its j ivi veloped, 
a eat al - essa 
1 


“strenuously and sivel inciple whic 
à e basis of it. The result of this strenuousness and exclusivé- 


"ness was that although tivity in the West served in the’ 


first instance the cause of God (in the Catholic Churc , that 
cause (universal theocracy) was for the most part interpreted din” 








an external and formal way; spiritual authority was bound up with 

material power, and inner religic 2 was subordinated to the. 
ard and narrow legal forms that aroused protest and discontent. _ 

The unsatisfactor character of Chris activity i n and j 










solita | 
helpless against the living force of an an alien faith, so the so itary 
religious activity of We ern Catholicism was help less ag ainst 
——— =e ae . > 
oughtful disbelief. e holiness of God hurch was pre- 











ealization of this holiness in the life of mankind wher its. 
powers we ere. divided proved impossible or perverted . The 
oritative 
energy of Rome, gave the Christian East into the power of an 
anti-Christian religion; the iouis love of power and active 
reneth o me, no longer softened by the influence of 
‘contemplative East, could not preserve t ristian West 
the false ideas of anti-C ristian enli htenment. 


est, from its beginning oe 


be reduced to the ollowing question : a he Church of God a 
definite practical task. in | c human word, t e fulfilment of wh hich™ 


ae s AL SS ee o 
ecessarily requires the union of a orces under the ban annerand | 
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the power of a central ecclesiastical authority? In other words, the 
qüestion is, should the Church represent on earth the active" 
Kingdom óf God and, consequently, should it be one and cen- 
tralized? A kingdom divided against itself shall not stand, but the 
Church, according to the Gospel promise, shall stand till the end, 
and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it. The Roman 
MEE es Whar questithy ix tbe afriken spit 
dwelt chiefly upon the practical task of Christianity in the world, 
MEL ofihe Clmth bs ti axe Kingdom or 


City of God (civitas Dei), and stood from the first for the principle 





ea a 


of central authority which visibly and practically unifies the 
earthly activity of the Church. Therefore the abstract question of 
' thecsignificance of central authority in the Church becomes a 
concrete historical question as to the significance of the Roman 


Church. The real subject of the great dispute was that church, 
its ideas and its deeds. 


~ The principle of ecclesiastical authority or of spiritual power, 
Bptoener iu. by c Church of Rome, has a threefold 
expression and raises a threcfold question. To begin with, in the 
Church's own realm, it may be asked what must be the relation 


acm m 


of the central spiritual power to the representatives. of local 


national churches; secondly, there is the question of the relation 
EEUU e ie eo haaren, 
and thirdly, of the relation of the spiritual power to the spiritual 
freedom of the individua — the question of the freedom of 
cónscience, Roman Catholicism both in its history and its 
E ruso this threefold question clearly and resolutely. 
... The Roman Church equally demands absolute submission 
from local churches and their bishops, from the state and all 
scenlar powers-and, finally, from each individual Christian. It 
ATE REPERI IUIS submission: ecclesiastical, 
olitical and personally-moral. It is well known that this triple 
rade fora tiple protec The ecclesiastical absolutism 
of Rome was resisted by Byzantium, and to this day the whole of 
the Orthodox Fast remains firmly edem S UA e. political 
absolutism of the Roman throne met with armed opposition from 
secular powers, kings and nations, who are still carrying on'a 


bitter and successful struggle against papacy, having. passed 
n ua KB ME Fr. 
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from the defensive to the offensive ; finally, the moral absolutism 
—-= a m : 

ofthe Roman Chu demanding absolute submission from the 

individual conscience and reason, was challenged by German 


ANTI -PAPAL FREE -MASIN RY, 
f Kote "HK ey $* ta ive B Loo" oy Fesat 
Heys to the BE ODD. 


duthor, 
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Protestantism and rationalism to which it gave birt and to 
————— Uen It gave biru, 
is dav the free forces of the personal spirit are op posed to the 


dema nds of ecclesiastica. autho ity. 


= Romce strove to unite the heterogeneous elements of humanity, 
mon hostili ity tQ 





but only succeeded in uniting the 
itself and to its claims. What di forces, w cnt men | 


gathered together in tht on | 
banner of opposition to papal authori L Photius and Luther, 
Emperor Be nick II and Mark of Eph 


enry_VIII! In view of such many-sided and apparently successf 
resistance to Roman Catholic claims, in view of the obvious 
decline and humiliation of papal power, it becomes ve to 
seer dea cms Sane) wae ni 


In tiie to be just to the Roman Catholic Church we must 
first of all discriminate between the purpose it sought to gait in in 
the course of its history, and the methods it pursued. 

“In the ecclesiastical sphere as such the Roman heal as 
already pointed out, stood for the principle of visible unity, 
centralized power, supreme authority. To form a correct judg- 
ment on this subject we must distinguish three questions in it: 
(1) Is central ower necessary in the visible Church at all? (2) On 

€ sif the Roman See? 









The answer to the first of these questions entirely depends upon 
whether we recognize that the Christian Church has a practical 
task in history and admit that, having a firm and unchangeable 
foundation, it is a moving PE power which has to act and 
struggle in the world — in short, whether we recognize z 
earthly C C |i ractical action an 
Struggle it is essential to have unity and 


gg RI sa 

among the active forces, to have a supreme central authorit 

proper hierarchical ad a strict discipline. 

thority, order, discipline — what low words as compared 
with che spiritual and divi ! “The Church’ 
'eople say, ‘is not an authority, but truth, just as Christ is not an 
authority, and God is not an authori ' Yes, in their s 
| , and truth is for 


humanity does no absolute essence onh 


It conditioned bi dinalis Method ity. Christ did not say about Himsé f 
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A uñity, have a central power and discipline. x 
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-enly-shc truth : He said, “I am the way, the and 
ché lif n He made Himself manifest on earth He not 6n 
taught and enlightened men, not only testified to the truth abiding 
in Him, byt also asserted His authority. It is significant that the 
Evangelist lays special stress upon the fact that Christ spoke and 
EH hasta adert p a Geta cabied Him Saad 


people.— 


_....The forces that rage against Christianity are not susceptible 
to the pure truth itself, for they are rooted in the impure ground of 
















This brings us to the second question: why should Rome, the 
Roman episcopal see, have a central significance for the universal 
Church? To begin with, because no other church has ever had 


suh significance. One or the other : either the Church must not be 
centralized at all, rust have no unifying centre whatever, gr tar 
cérftre must be in Rome, for no other episcopal see can possibly 
be regarded as having the same importance for the universal 
` Church. 

*7.. But how did the Roman Church interpret and express that 
significance: | 


"The necessity for a unifying centre (centrum unitatis) and for a 
leading authority in the earthly Church follows not from the 
Church's absolute epic gues corio hw iarteniparqistuon- 

iti ili Hence it is clear that the privileges 


of the central spiritual power cannot extend rnal founda- 


Bree Checo x first oF these foundations s rhe grace of 
consecration, i.e. the power handed down from the apostles to 
erdain others to a sacred office, and in this respect the bearer of 
central power, ler us say the Pope, can have no advantage what- 
ever over other bishops. He can have power over them not as one 
bistiop over others but oily as the chief ruler of the Church over 
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er, subordinate rulers; in the terminology of Latin theologians, 
the priorit of the Pope refers not to potestas ordinis in eich he is 
completely equal to other bishops, but only to potestas juris- 





_ dictionis, i.e. to ruling and teaching in the Church. So far as hol 
orders are roncemned, the Pope is only a bishop among other 


bishops. As to the second basis of the Church — the sacraments, 
«Tc 
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ith regard to performing them the Pope can have no priority 
oVer simple priests: in this respect he is only a priest among other 
priests.! Finally, with regard to the third basis of the Church — 

revealed truth of Christianity — the Pope can have no priori 

whatever over a simple layman. The exclusiv ssion ail 
management of Christ's truth no more belongs to the Pope than to 
the least of laymen; just other man, the sovereign pontiff 
has no right to proclaim any new revelations or new truths not 


* 


contained in the divine revelation given to the 


| 3 5 yas Mr 
privileges of sovereign guidance of the Chu rthly affairs, 
for better directing and applying social and individual forces to 
the-needs-of God's work at any given time. The super uman 
holiness of the Church, given to us through the revelation and 
preserved through tradition, is not subject to any man — neither 
to Cæsar nor Pope: the latter can govern only the human, side of 
the , its temporal militant organization. 13 


or this reason, to call the Pope the head of the Church is, in 
any case, inexact. To begin with, the Church in its_indiyisible* 
only Christ for its head; but even apart from 
this; and having in mind on e visible part of the urc i.e.” 
the earthly humanity that forms part of it, it is easy to see that this 
er Se Ee 
mortal man who happens to occupy the papal throne at a gi ho happens to occupy the papal throne at a given 


moment; for in that case the historical Church as a whole would 


* 
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® 
e e e 734 i A à e. 
3656s the so-called See of St. Peter, if it is merely a 


By one Pope after another. If it is to have a uni ignificance 
forthe Clexch at different places and different period of time, it 
must be St. Peter's See in a real sense, i.e, we-must recognize that 

eal guide of the earthly Church thr8ughour its historical, 


Eu oonmenma E 
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who thus acquire unity and solidarit one another. Thus 


tfe visible Pope is an instrument, often very imperfect and somg- 
times altogether worthless, through whom the invisible guide of 


tHE Church carries on his activity and directs the historical affairs 
@of the earthly Church at any given epoch; so that every Pope is 


not so much the head of the Church as its leader at a particular 


historica ut if during his time of office he succeeds in 


“guiding the temporal affairs of the Church in accordance with its 
eterfialt principles, if he is a pure and worthy instrument of the 


e 


2 


Eterna Priest and then Christians directly 


pefceive through him that which is greater than he, and recognize 
in him their true leader and head. So in the past both the Western 


and the Eastern churches heard the apostle Peter in the speeches 
fP the Great and solemnly proclaimed him to be the 






ditional and subservient significance. Like all ecclesiastical power, 
at authority is merely a morally practical means, conditioned 

by a mystical reality, for carrying on God's work on earth, or for 

directing the temporal life of mankind to its eternal purpose. 


~. . If the sovereign pontiffs authority has a ical religious 
basis, it feeds rio external support, no outward defences, no formal 
légal documents. Proceeding from faith, it must inspire confi- 


dehce. That is its only support — the trustful devotion of the 





masses whic about the all r hts of 


Pipacy A few mysterious words in the Gospel and one tomb in 
Rome — 


Is is the true foundation of all papal rights and 
MELLE snot We Riker aud. from. the. This 
Was all that t er apal power — Leo pe Gregory — 
réked_upo d of Isidore's decretals, or of 
political rivalry with kings and emperors, or of crusades against 
heretics. The higher their conception of their authori = the 
More they believed in its power, the less the sroubled about 
purpose to command kings and nations, but when it was neces- 
pus they did so — and met with no resi tance. The authority c e authority of 

: as never greater and more universally recog- 
pore were many worthy representatives. of the papal system 

‘in later centuries also, but there is no doubt that after the separa- 
tion of the churches and parallel to the development of Byzantism 









us. 
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in the East, there appeared in the West a different and impure 
contradistinction to the papal system in its true sign ificance. 
There appeared a jealous, anxious attitude to the pontifical 
toco INTE y, a desire to base that power upon external, formal law, 
to provide juridical it, to ev: 
politics, to defend it by the force of arms. The Church militant 
becomes a church at war. Instead of calm, confident-strength 
tere is effort and straining, instead of zeal for the faith and the 
jurc there is jez ou oncern fo it own supremac spiritual 


: arnal haughtiness ; in short, al] ‘the 






















of material domination 


The spirit of poperv that possessed Roman Catholicism natur- 
ally“showed itself in the relations between the Church and the 
. in the 


apal system stands for the idea of theocracy; popery perverts 
this idea by imparting to theocracy the character of compulsory 


domination. Justly protesting against this distortion, people 
generally reject at dii same time the very idea of theocracy. 











When this is done by unbelievers or b Christianity, 
their position is understa et Ge t exist or if He is 
merely an abstract i d un- 


approachable force that ha ositive relation to our world, any 
of theocracy is either deception or foolishness. But from tbe 
truly Christian point of view, the idea of theocracy 1s a necessary 


Consequence of the belief in the divine incarnation and in the bond 


— —M — — ae xa UU 
between the earthly and the heavenly realities in the Church.’ 

‘Tf there exists on earth a special union of God's servitors in the 

order of succession, if there exists on earth a special authority 


entrusted from above with exceptional powers and promised 
exceptional help in guiding and governing Christian humanity, 


there doubt that all other power ities in 
the world and all social forces must bject to thi d and 


plainly divine authority. 







- 
an 


Imm This essentially was the view not only of John Chrysostom 


$ 


~ 
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but of all the gr athe that great epoch. There was no. 
difference in principle about it between the Eastern and the 


Western churches; the latter, simply, was in a better position for 
ing practical expression to the general ecclesiastical theory. 


gv 
a nel, 4^ 
here can be no two cqually self-subsistent and absolute 






princi c of man; he Cannot serve two masters. People 
speak of complete delimitation and separation between the civil 


and, the ecclesiastical domain. But the question is, whether the 


AVIL 20, WV TERE UTE 
civit domain, secular affairs, may from their very nature be com- 


pletely independent, and -have-the-same kind. of absolute sel lute self- 
subsistence that essentially belongs to divine realities. Can man man's 
secular i TUA Des separated from his inner, spiritual ones without 
dimaging both: uc adinon eoten tic inar nat the outer 
principles, € i oh or paration of the soul from the body is pre- 
* cisely what is called death and decay. The outer, tempo oral life of 
man and of mankind is life only in so far as it is not separated from 
eternal ends, is not posited merely as such, but affirmed as a 
"rffans and transition ro fe eternal, Therefore all _the interests 
and affairs of this temporal existence must be merely the means 
‘and instruments for the eternal, spiritual interests and tasks, must 
in one way or another be conditioned by the eternal life and the 
Kingdom of God; and as soon as the state and society have 
"acknowledged themselves Christian, such a theocratic point of 
E RTT] binding upon them. 
Accordingly, both logical consistency and obedience to the 
voice o d acea] Charch compel uso adiit the rai ef the 
theocratic idea that the supreme authorit 


C instan world belong s to the spiritual and not to the secular 


— —— LT 


suan wc 
ower. B üt t this theoretical admission. leads to.ap ractical uestion : 







_ güide the Christian nations’ socia social | life? The Orthodox East has 
i on e despotism of the 
Byzafitine state soon crushed the development of theocracy in the 


Greek Church. In the West the true realization of theocracy b: 
the best representatives of papacy, beginning with Leo the Great 
andGregory VII (and partly even Innocent III) was hindered and 


spoile their successors wrong theocratic policy, which con- 


SS ee 


siste iñ governing the worldby-worldly means alone. . Reducin 
the vel of the state, and thes iritual power to y the 


level of the temporal, that policy not merel: d the. 
natüre of theocrac but actually undermined the ower 
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of es. -neth of th s entirely i in its 


‘Teligious, superhuman ch character. The Church c rcome. all 
other, lowe ers of the world only because it contains soñe- 


thing which those lower forces lack. The strength of spiritual 


uon lies in its religious privilege — th c privilege of specially 
serving the cause of God. Iti .use of thi rivis 












$$ S ; 
lege that all the world’s powers must be subordinated to _the 
spiritual authori ut when that authority for its ts relig IOUS 


character and in ord to subjugate the means "Of 


ecular politics — intrigues, di lomacy, armed force — it thereby 
CEHOUNCES its religious privilege. 








7. . And in that case the spiritual authority can have no lasting 
success ; for as one of many-secular powers, it cannc be stronger 


all the others and therefore is bound to be overcome b y them 





t 













sooner or later. MCN. 
Mediæval Popes were wrong not in asserting the superiority o 
hey were perfectly righin 
this), not in _maintaining that the c civic or political sphere 1s. he 
lower, but in transferring the purpose r activit to_ tha n 





ecular politics should indeed be subordinated to the ecclesias- 
tical, though not through the assimilation of the Church to the 
state, but, on the contrary, through the state gradually becoming 


more and more like the Church. Secular reality must be made 


ered to 


into the ima e Chur — and.not that i i j 
the level of secular r ; dr d ust 


itself all secular forces, and not be drawn into da entangled in " 

and immoral strife. In assuming m of the state 
e Western Church deprived the real state of it its spiritua su TEE 

Sort, deprived secular politics of their highest p rpose and i inner 
caning. This i in of popery ag zainst the Christian stz es IE is: is 














orever, rae in the Ws 
of time determine the authori of the s iritual” 
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individu tes and heals his limitations by the fulness and 
wholeness of the incarnate God-manhood. Wi out such sy ch sub- 
ofdination, completion and healing the individual can neither 
knw nor create truth. In view of the given and salutary truth, 


absolute eedom to err, and eq ali between truth and falsehood 


enjoyment of fall civic rights by a criminal is inadmissible in the 
state. The followers of Pontius Pilate may repeat his ironical 
“@aestion ‘What is truth?’ and regard all beliefs and opinions as 
having the same value and import. The. followers of Jesus Christ 
should know wha whati is truth and what is error and cannot regard 

eat them in the same wa . Being 
cion of Christ's pn tbe Church is mora. Is bound to 


pre en against the temptatio ions of error. For this 


purpose it can use three ways of counteracting error, or. rather 
cai use three different degrees of counteraction : denunciation, 


condemmstion, excommunication. Through this it fulfils its duty 
r ai dissemination of Suus efchoan D 
ones should be offended, Spiritual power cannot go beyond ex- 
cor tion. The ver EU edis A 
pus an ent the Chus s jurisdiction over him: he ceases, as it 























ment and tortu attempt to enslave man's conscierice and 


will — a mad and _and iruitless attempt, but a | the more revolting on 


— MÁÀÓ— 


that c account. The free moral act of subord inating the individual 
mind and will to the universal truth was thus re laced by the 
mans, ecclesiastical authority sought to deprive man of the 
power of moral self-determination. By addressing itself not to 
mán's moral powers but to his physical weakness the Church lost 
MEL carer tind dual rinde tad ae the sane ime 
ME a Ie fis wir occiedasical author y ecclesiastical sudor 
provoked an enemy stronger than itself and prepared for itself 
the"miost painful blow of all. Henceforth the sovereign rights, of 
the Church were rejected not only on national and political, but 
BU: profound, axmal groans. Eücherco: nations and Eimps 
belled asaini Rome, now may Tose against it. This last an 


had re against 
most midable rebellion against Roman power is called 
ProteStantism— 
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The protest, sprir from he self-consciousness of human 
pgsonali cart of popery. Popery itself 
depended upon the fo Sa human element in the Church. 
In the historical Sesb activity. n£ F the Popes the human element came 


forward in the name of 'ower or authority ; in otestantism | “tt 
rires deant ligi pen 


e forward in the name o creign ^ 
> 
of course, con- 


est of re iiem inniti tyranny of 
tlie spiritual power that had forgotten its spiritual character. But 


the’ inmost essence and the vital nerve of Protestantism was prc- 
cisely this moral motive. 


A 


. 
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It is the merit of Protestantism to nave resolutel roclaimed 


tHe religious freedom of the individual and the violability bf 
personal conscience. But that freedom must be TE gious 


the inviolable ri hts r must 
















cousness. No doubt the capacity or possibility of ap orehendine 


divine is hidden in the depths o the-human_soul andis present 
in every se arate individ ility is to be realized, 


man must through a moral act. ciation overcome a 
actual limitations and voluntarily s bebe: to the u eaae G rut 
fhe 


that is independent of him, Without this 
faman soul for the divine remai 
ruitless and ine ective. Protestantism: was oad arua to this 
É is binding upon the individual. 

With reg gard to ecclesiastical authority in particular, the. error of 
Protestants was not to aac conncd the mselves to den ing its 


compulsory power. Having ust y -tebe lled against externa Tom- 
L—R———À4— e 
pulsion, they AET -binding mora 
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, love for 





i na 
| 1. That truth cannot remain merely: 
subjective and be abandoned to the play of pc onal views and - 
‘opinions. The human represe the spiritual power 
i f sentatives—ot the s 
“Yiolated the Gliésidh : truth in demanding. compulsor ' sube 
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mission; the Protestants violated it equally by refusing 
oluntary submission to it. K 


V 
All that has been said above reveals an instructive and import- 


ant meaning in the historical vicissitudes of Roman Catholicism. 
"[he papal system champions the unity of the Church militant 
through the centralization of the spiritual power, and there is 
truth in its claim. But on the strength of that truth popery strove 
to suppress the independence of the local churches, and that was 
Bri roue. The dodtor of the Churches thas shown har the 
Cfriirch cannot be united by compulsion. ae 

"Further, the papal system claims that the state and secular 
society AR ee SS ap er ee to 
ule work jn the name and by the power of Him who over- 

an 


café the world; and there is truth in that claim. By papery 
strove for world domination over secular principalities and powers 
nöt by tlie free power of the spiritual man who overcame the 













wofld, but through carnal and slavish compulsion, and that was 
it$ Second wrong. in answer to it, the triumph ecular 


power in the whole of Christendom has shown that tle Church 
nnol dominate the world by compulsion. 

- Finally, the papal system claims that the spiritual power of the 
Chifch is called to guide all men in the path of salvation and that 
every man is bound to submit to and obey the sovereign power of 


the*rurch — and this claim is truc. But popery strove to coerce _ 
man's conscience into submission, to force its authority upon his 
nind by external means. This was its third Wrong, and in answer 
to it Protestantism came into being, showing that shan ot be 
Such is the relative justification of the division between the 
churches, of the struggle of the secular power against the Popes 


and of the Reformation. 
But the justification is relative only, and the results of those 


three movements are entirely negative. 


The deplorable state of the Christian world has but one cause, 
and there is but one way out of it. In spite of all the differences 
Bioerchien miona movemens in Christianity have one 
comemon featuré, which lies at the root of the matter. All these 
movements champion certain rights: the rights of the central 
iacaao, Gf the Iocal churchEr of the secular power, 
individual thought a cason. Now the moral attitude in 
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which a man or a collection 


tro God and is utterly frui for God's cause. Br 
True Christian life will begin onl when all free forces of 













humani a aside "ON 
ir un eer e duties, will voluntari il and conscientious 
set to work upon all t edizeval pope ed to achieve 1 by 


violence and d compulsion. Ti at will be the end of the great dis- 


pute and the beginning of Christian politics. BE 
i ——————fL——TL—T1;-—rL- 
w<-free union of mankind in the Church of 





is the aim. 






of Christian politics. That aim cannot be attained so long as the 
actual image of the universal unity on ea the visible Church 
== c nen rio of Christian polič 

is the re-establishment of church unity. But in order that this ta: der that nex 
should be truly Christian, it must proceed from religious and 
moral motives and be made guided by them. The aim must be ‘the 
spiritual union of ecclesiastical communities, and all the rest mest 


be- a means to that end. Hitherto fo ver, in the his- 
torical attempts to reunite the es j c 


ERIT P ee ONIS à IN UE TA s the ends of secular politics. For the 


aion was a diplomatic _means.to~ 












zanne emperors c 
support their see 
t will be remembered that the emperors twice succeeded 

in Femelle or forcing the Byzantine hierarchs to make a formal 
union with the Western Church (the Lyons Union in 1275, and 
the Florentine in 1439); but in both cases the enforced agreement 
could not last more than a few years — a clear proof that in 
church matters a union based uj a union based upon rational considerations.ot self- 
interest an T the instinct of self-preservation, without 4 real 
g or moral will — a purely external a od c forced union bia 
cannot endure, In the domain of religion peop ad 
: external and artificial conditions; the actual conditions. of their 
re o ife are in the last resort de rt determined by their own wi 
qua effective and far more harmful for the Church 


were the later attempts aimed at joining separate_parts ofthe 
were ie Tier attempts aimed at joining s harm is done to the 
eausé of church union when that union is replaced by the roman- 
idation Of the Eastern Christians 


“Tn spite of the absence of a vital, practical connection between 


its parts, of strict unity and order in its organization, and the 
inertness and inactivity that results therefrom, the Eastern Church 
Sn 
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has an inner religious stability owing to which it preserves both 
the essential oneness of its principles and its ecclesiastical indif 
vidüality.-To tàke the Christian East to pieces as the fanatics of 
Roomanism dream of c is impossible, for that East has an 
- inner spiritual bond, it has its own ecclesiastical idea, its own 
EE cs le. In the Middle Ages this was understood in the 
West; thus, the great Pope Innocent III expressed the idea that 
the Eastern Church represents the purely spiritual aspect o 
istianity and is pre-eminently the church of the Holy Spirit. 
ether this be so or not, there can in any case be no doubt about 
the Eastern Church having a character and significance of its own. 


= It is an essentially necessary and inalienable part of the universal 
b = m AER SÉ a rA 


ole 
l e Orthodox East can never be converted to Romanism, for 
in Mat case the-unjwersal Church would become the. Roman 
Hurch, and Christianity would lose its specific significance in 
human histery.--We know that in history Christianity appeared 
as the union and AE Hutencsud Nes 
_ culture in and through the truth of God-manhood. Therefore if 
one of these cultures submerged the other and became exclusively 
predominant, the very nature of the historical mission of Chris- 
tianity would be perverted. It would then cease to express and 


embody in world-history the idea of God-manhood. 
In order rightly to understand and formulate the task of 


Christian politics, positive Christianity or the visible earthly 
Church must be considered in its two main aspects — in its 
e world. 








dmt c 


- 


m as RR ge, i E ee ag RS 0o 
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abiding foundation, a ctical activity in th 
To aide sho Church is the living, mystically-real bond 


pereen man and Christ as the principle of God-manhood. This 
bond is permanent and the same for all; it expresses the union 
between the divine and the human, and is determined by con- 
MEN as wey iden ape eiie sti nnd 









(the way of Christ); sec [ 
— confessio ivinely-h ith, ie. of the orthodox 
dogma of the true and perfect Godhead and true and perfect 
manhood of Christ in accordance with the definitions of the 


Ecumenical C icipation 


in'the divinely-human life through the sacraments as the first 
4 
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beginnings of the new spiritual corporeality and gracioug life 
Christ as life in us). All men who fulfil these conditions — i.e. 
who acknowledge the fatherly authority of the apostolic hierarchy, 
who confess the Son of God and the son of man and take part in 
the gracious gifts of the Holy Spirit — belong to Christ’s Church 
on earth; they are in the Church and the Church is in them. This 
is true of us, Eastern Orthodox, and of Western Catholics. 

Thus, in considering the Church from this point of view we 


Fe OEM ey ae CN. of the universal 
‘hurch as the divinely-human bond of men with Christ through 
the succession of holy orders, faith and sacraments js nor in the 
least affected by the apparent separation between ecclesiastical 
communities owing to their particular beliefs and ordinances. 
Vélos ticis onto ESTEE EC ER and their 
attitude to one another may be, if their mystically-real bond 
with the Head of the Church, Christ, is the same, they are one in 
Christ and form one indivisible body of Christ. The one-holy, 
catholic and apostolic Church essentially abides both in the East 
and in the West, and shall abide forever, in spite of the temporal 
hostility and division between the two halves of the Christian 


world. — 


Ark iE 


be division and struggle between the Christian East and 
the Christian West follows not from their church principles as 
such, but only from their temporal negative attitude which Tras 
todo merely with the historical manifestations of e-Church and 
not with its true religious essence. | 

"And so first of all it must be recognized that both Eastern and 
Western Christians in spite of all the disagreements between our 
ecclesiastical communities go on as before being members of the 
one indivisible Church of Christ, and that the division between 
the churches has not altered their relation to Christ and to His 


mystical grace. Dn this respect we need not trouble about reunion, 
for we are.one already. | 

-But our visible historical and social separation is all the more 
sad, all the more painful and unnatural that it is in direct contra- 
diction to our essential, purely religious or mystical unity. Al- 
i ect of the Church consists in the 
divinely-human union of men with Christ, and that union 1s not 


this is the second and pre-eminently human aspect of the Church; 
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it has to be clearly distinguished from the first, but is correlated 
to ft. For the Church is not only the divinely-human basis of 
salvation For individual men, but also the. divinely-human 
sttucture oikovouía) for the salvation of thi world. THe mys- 
tical oneness of human communities in Christ must find expres- 
sion in their actual brotherly union with one another. The first is 
given from above and does not directly depend upon ourselves; 


the second must be our own achievement. Human ust not 
only accept the grace and truth given in Cfirist, but also realize 
that Erace and truth in its own personal and historical life, freely 
BLUE ado TEE Tieme of the sature of die fulness of Christ’. 
Swine a ch impossible when_the 
Christian world is so divided that its two main parts do not 
complete cach other. Witt: 


From this point of view the union of the churches is the first 
and Most important task of practical Christia activity or of w F what 
Wat this tak will remain an empty dream or even a source of 


fresh evils until we recognize the essential unity of the Eastern and 
thé Weste ches as fundamentally indivisible parts of the 


body of Christ. Before visib ring into brotherly relations 
ith the Western C urch, we must recognize our already existing 
though-invisible brotherhood in Christ. If there were no such 
brotherhood, if the Western Church were outside the mystical 
body-of Christ, it would be impossible honestly to speak about 
Biiiseran vconcitiacrind dare esci only be cither con- 
version or an immoral compromise. 
And yet in all former pi tical attempts at reunion, attenti 
was_paid*feast of all to the essential unity of both churches in 
Christ. They wanted to unite, though not on the ground of the 
SERA iy eive: Grom Shove t the Sree Wing tror; bu: 
on other, purely human and therefore false grounds. The Eastern 
and the Western churches appeared as two completely separate 
mutually alien bodies, and each side felt at bottom that it alone 
(apart from the other) contained the fulness of the universal 
Church and was the whole body of Christ. Such an attitude 
inevitably made the apparent union either an impossible attempt 
at conversion or an immoral compromise. 

... In truth, however, the Eastern and the Western churches 
are not radically separate bodies, completely alien to each other, 
but merely parts of the one true body of Christ — the universal 
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Church, and only in virtue of this each of them has the right 
to call itself a church. 

. The problem is not to create one universal Church which 
alread exists in reality, but simply to make the visible manifes- 
tatton of the Church conform to ure. 

"Each of the two churches already is the universal Church, 
though not separately from the other but in unity with it. This 
unity exists as a fact, for both churches are in fact embraced by 
the divinely-humar bonds of holy orders, dogmatic tradition and 
sacraments. But it is the spirit of the God-man Christ, and not our 
spirit that acts in and through those formative bonds. The unity 
the two churches exists in Christ and in His gracious 2 activit 


but it must also be realized in and through our own vn actions. The 
essential unity of the universal Church, hidden from our eyes, 


must become manifest through the sible reunion of the two 
ecclesiastical communities divided in history, though indivisible 
in Christ. i 

. The so-called division of the churches, i.e. the violation of 
the brotherly union between the church people of the East and 
the West, naturally follows from the false view adopted by each 
of these main parts of Christendom in recognizing itself separately 
as the whole and appropriating to itself alone the whole fulness 
of the Church universal. That is the source both of the self- 
satisfied alienation of the East, and the self-confident proselytizing 
of the West. 'Qal my church is the true universal Church’, says 
the Orthodox East, “and so I do not care in the least a “the 
West so Tong as it leaves me alone." This is so to speak, defensive 
conceit. 

"Only my church is the true universal Church’, says the Roman. 
are West, ‘therefore I must convert the Bases Christians 
to my own true path.’ This is aggressive conceit. But in reality the 
universal Church is free from exclusiveness; it abides both-in thé 
East and in the West and is that which sanctifies both East and 

est, that which united the Christian nations in their infancy, 
biduo A egere e 
aE fall stature of Christ’ ^ 50 2r. o NN 


When this is recognized, mutual condemnation will be re- 
plac : u catio ! 

FIE T am asked. what in the first place must we dgsfor the 

union of the churches, I will say that we must first of all reconsider 
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once more all the main points of dispute between them, not 
for the sake of polemics or denunciation as hitherto, but with the 
sincere desire fully to understand the opposite side, to do it full 
justice and, in so far as we ought, to agree with it. This desire, 
this peaceable attitude, is, I repeat, the one thing needful, and all 
the rest shall be added unto us. 

There shall be added not only the visible uni tween the 
Easterh ern churches, but also the reunion of the 
Protesta the Church. Dur free snc. moral zecanciligtien 
With the Catholic principle of authority will deprive that principle 
of the co lsive and external character by which the Protestant 


When we, the Orthodox and the Catholics, who abide in the 
unity. e body of Christ, become aware of that mystical unity 
and are moved to confirm it by the marakhend of love and com- 
nranion, thep the Protestant principle of freedom will find its true 
Bc rris portion in the capa af dc 
Chu ch, for that completion is free theocracy. 
Then the truth of God-manhood given to us in its inner essence 


will also prove to be our own work and find embodiment in 
actual human life. Then the constitutive principles of East and 
- West, reconciled and made one in Christianity, but again divided 
in the Christians, will be reunited in them and create a universal 
E de line, ibis | iple of assive devo- 






















and justified in the free and active 


service of the divine truth by all the powers of man. 


(D THE CHURCH AS THE UNIVERSAL 
ORGANIZATION OF THE TRUE LIFE 


„The Church is the universal organization of the true life. We 
can tell what the true life is because we know well what is the 
false life which we live. Its essential falsity consists not in the fact 
that we put before us some delusive ends — this need not be the 
case; the essen 
the bein§of others it cannot preserve its own: it devours its past | 
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and in its own turn is devoured b its future, and is thus a 
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D the perpetual transition from o othineness to another. We find a 
: E "chi quet - z i "EA ^ e e um tm 
midst «f- clear expression of this characteristic in the continuous change of 


J; K 2 we generations. The old generation, the fathers, the representatives 
4 of the past, wholly give their life, in accordance with the law of 


bs : : 

| Eu 27 l, nature, to the new generation which also cannot keep it, but in 
Jea 4 becoming the present, is crowded out by the future generation 

| and so on ad infinitum. Suc asing handing on of death from 






one generation to another. under t ie. mask of life is ol viously a 
false existence, and the infinity of this process is a ‘b ad’ infinity. 
In contradistinction to it, the true life is one which in its present 


preserves its past and is not cancelled by its future but reverts in 
it to itself and to its past. This is the true and really infinite life; 
in it the first (the beginning, the past) is not deleted or replaced 
by the second (the continuation, the present), and the third (the 
end, the future) is merely the perfect unity of the first two.! 

There is no such true life in natu ral humanity, the law of 
which is the endless and meaningless succession of generations; 
ceaseless patricide and self-immolation. The truc life must be 
realized in spiritual humanity, te. in the Church, iritual humanity, i.e. in the Church. The life of tt 
Church is half-way between the divine and the natural. In the 
‘divine eternal life there is no ti o di 
past, present and future; in t | evoured by time, 
that difference exists, but is deceptive, for it is continually being 
déstroyed: every future moment, before it has had time. fo 
become thei present, passes into the past in. order to disap ear 
altogether. In the life of the Church, however — the divinely- 
human life — the fulness of eternity must be realized through, the 
difference between the three forms of time which do not inde- 
finitely replace, but definitely complete one another. The abiding 
aeae aidn beween these TT Ok ni ee ae realization of 
love, and the distinction between them is the condition of 
freedom. 

The ideal of an all-inclusive church, universal brotherhood, and 
the perfect kingdom of grace and truth, love and freedom, is the 
future of the iib cR is actually present among us. 
here and now,, ro hers. What, chen, must we do 


to make that future completely real — to make the prophecy 






















t Just as the bad infinity (schlechte Unendlichkeit) of our natural earthly life 
may be represented by a straight line stretching out indefinitely without 
beginning or end, so the infinity of the true life has from of old been represented 
by a circle, i.e. a line that returns to itself, is closed or completed in itself. 
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come true? Are we to destroy for the sake of it the present and the 
past of the universal Church? That would be in keeping with the 
law of the natural life in which the future generation comes into 
its own by crowding out its fathers. But it is not so in the Church, 
in the divine humanity. In it all the three forms of time are equally 
- essential to one another, and the fulness of the all-embracing 
| Church consists in their inner, spiritually-organic union based 
. . upon love and truth. 


The past is represented in the Church by priesthood, by the 
. spiritual fathers, the redeemers of ori mal sim, the elders 
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peoples on ear “and not of angels, earthly fatherhood is presup- 
posed as the reflection and the instrument of the heavenly. 
If pease vorat. She. past of the Church, its present is the 
ople. : ision into nations and s and statés is the act actual 
i Christan world. From the religious point of 
| eee On Di iic c that this division cannot be the final and 
~, predominant form of life for mankind, but must be subordinated 
to a higher principle, although national freedom and political 
spheres of activity should be preserved. But we cannot get rid of 
the exclusiveness of the present state, cannot pass from national 
separatism to the universa brotherhood of nations, without first 
entering into the relation of true sonship to the principle of the 
international (or supernational) unity and recognizing the 
fatherly all-uniting authority of ecumenical high-priesthood. 
| It becometh us to fulfil all righteousness.’ Christ, the repre- 
; sentative of the royal house of David, the founder and the only 
true Head of the Kingdom of God in humanity, considered it 
His duty to fulfil all righteousness through an act of obvious sub- 
mission to John, the son of the priest Zacharias of the tribe of 
Aaron — not as to the prophet of repentance (that had nothing 
to do with Christ Himself), but as to the last representative of 
the true Old Testament priesthood. 
We are the people of the present, a royal priesthood. As to our 
future, it depends on whether we follow the example of the 
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Eternal King who, free from all sin (which we certainly cannot 
say of ourselves either personally or as a nation), did not hesitate, 
for the sake of fulfilling all righteousness and actually restoring 
true life to humanity, to give due honour to the sinful represen- 
tative of the ancient priesthood of Aaron. When we too perform 
the action corresponding to His and re-establish in all righteous- 
when clearly and consciously by a free moral effort of the national 
spirit we put ourselves into the relation of true sonship to the 
diversa fittisthood, then i only will the perfect all-embracing 
brotherhood of all nations, living by love and free unanimity, 
become possible. It is the ideal and the future of the universal” 





Church and at the same time our true national ideal. z 
Tigh there shall be anantfearel che’ highest irse AIE AEA 
Church, based not only upon tradition and habit or abstract 
intellectual conviction, but upon moral and spiritual achievement. 


The universal Church will appear to us no longer as a lifeless idol 
of Gi animate bur unconscious body, but 2s a selcorscious, 
morally free being, bringing about its own realization — asthe 
iri bide of God creation nrigidto Maria feel erfect - 
(ioa mid conWiscls vote die eo S 
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divine Wisdom, Sophia, to whom our an ith wonderfel 
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prophet built tem altars without yet knowing 
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who she was. 


Moscow, the feast of the Annunciation of Our Lady, 1887. 
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THE JEWS AND THE 
CHRISTIAN PROBLEM 


HE relations between Judaism and Christianity during the 
Blonay centuries of their co-existence present one remarkable 
feature. The Jews have always and everywhere regarded Chris- 
tianity and behaved to it in accordance with the precepts of 






- their religion, in conformity with their faith and their law. The 
Jews have always treated us in the Jewish way ; we Christians 5, on” 


the.contrary, have not learned to this day to adopt a Christian 
etude othe Jews. They have never transgressed their religious 
law in relation to us; we, on the other hand, have always broken 
the commandments of the Christian religion i in relation to them. 
If the Jewish law is bad, their obstinate loyalty to that bad law is, 


öf course, regrettable, But if it is bad to be loyal to a bad law, it is 
far worse to be disloyal to a good law, to an absolutely perfect 


commandment. We have such a commandment in the Gospcl. 


It is perfect, and for that very reason extremely difficult. Special 
help, however, is given to us — the help of grace which does not he help of grace which does not 
abolish the Taw, but gives us the suengrh ro fulól it. Consp- 
quently, if we first reject that help and then refuse to fulfil the 


Gospel commandment because we find it difficult, we have no 
excuse. The point is not whether the Gospel commandment is 


difficult, but whether it can be fulfilled, If it cannot, why should 
it have been given? In that case, the Jews are right i in blaming 


Christianity for having introduced into the world fantastic ideas 
and principles which can have no practical application. But if 
the Gospel commandment is practicable, if we can stand in a 


Christian relation to all, including the Jews, we are entirely to 
blame if we fail to do so. 

Instead of sincerely repenting of this, we look for a scapegoat. 
It is not our fault — it is the fault of the Middle Ages with their 


aticis it is the fault of the Rom tholic Church. Buti 
105 
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our own day persecution of Jews has begun in countries that are 
not Catholic. In this case the blame is shifted from us on to the 
victims themselves. Living among us, the Jews treat us in Jewish 
fashion; clearly, we must treat them as pagans d ; they do not 
wait to dave m-ca ly vu osa ea 
their isolationism, do not want to be merged with us, do not 
rétognize their solid i 


every way to profi 


ut, on the contrary, try ih 
e RISE 
rue, persecution of the Jews and more or less candid justifica- 


knesses — clearly, we mü 
tion of such persecution are not at present common in Europe; 
on the contrary, speaking generally, the t merely 
tolerated, but have actually succeeded i i inant 
... But this domination of the Jews actually confirms my con- 
tention that Christendom has never regarded them in a Christian 


way. Modern tolerance, compliance and even submission to the 
Jews do not spring from Christian feelin onviction. On the 














emia, they ict dant qo ae irt or 
bar vo the absence of them and 10 out complet jndifícaengn in 
matters of faith. It is not Christian Europe that tolerates the Jews, 
but a faithless, decadént Europe that has lost its vital principles? 
Tews live not by c 
ourimmoral weakness. T 









Enlightened Europe need not throw the blame on the fanaticism 
of the Dark Ages or boast of its own tolerance. Religious. toler 
ance is good on the part of believers when it springs from the 
ulness of faith, from the consciousness of a superior mori 


„strength; but on the part of an unbeliever tolerance is merely ‘an 
me, * 






ee 


expression of his unbelief. If Christianity and Judaism and idolatry 
Heald one to me, I simply cannot contrive to be intolerant in 
matters of faith, and there is no merit in my tolerance. However 
far from Christian perfection religious fanaticism may be, it is 
nevertheless a moral force, though crude and undeveloped and 
therefore easily abused. In any case it is something positive, while 
religious indifference shows an absence of warmth and animation 
and is the moral freezing-point, the cold of spiritual death. 

... And so with respect to Judaism the Christian world hitherto 
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and decrepit indifference. Both these attitudes lack the truly 
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Christian spirit and fall short of the Christian idea. As early as the 
thirteenth century, however, we find individual attempts on the 
part of outstanding thinkers and public men of Christendom to 
adopt a different and truly Christian relation to Judaism.! Al- 
though these attempts led to no visible results, they constitute the 
Beginning of the true solution of the Jewish problem, foretold by 
St. Paul in the Epistle to the Romans (ch. xi). 


In the old days the Jews lived by faith and hope in the promised 
divine humanity; at present they live by protest and hostility 
against the unrecognized Messiah, the God-man, the first-fruits 
of divine humanity on earth; the Jews of the future will live a 

- fall life when. in regenerated Christianity the d and recognize 
(GE MÀ A - " : z 
the image of perfect God-manhood. This-hope is most firmly 
| founded. upon-the-worzd.of God. Jehovah chose Israel, made a 
- A covenant with it, gave it promises. Jehovah is not.a man or a son 
a E EN . . S on 
| of man and neither deceives. nor repents of His promises. A part 
of the Jewish people rejected the first coming of the Messiah, and 
: —— -i : : ENTM. Mm 
is suffering heavy retribution for it, but only for a time, since 
God's word cannot be broken; and that word of the Old Testa- 


mefit, decisively confirmed in the New by the Apostle. of the 

| Genie says clearly and indubitabty “all Israel shall be saved’. 
| The Jews who clamoured for Christ to be crucified cried : “His 
- blood be on us, and on our children.’ But that blood is the blood of 
redemption. And surcly the clamour of human malice is not strong 
enough E CM RGUR oit Saris: ‘Father, for- 
- give them; for they know not what they do.’ The bloodthirsty 
- crowd gathered on Calvary consisted of Jews; but the three, and 
j e ve, tnousand who after St, Peters preaching were 
baptized and formed the fiat Christian Church were Jews also. 
| Anfias and Caiaphas were Jews, but so were Joseph and Nicode- 
mus; Judas who betrayed Christ to be crucified, and Peter. das who betrayed Christ to be crucified, and Peter and 
Andre o were crucified for Christ belonged to the same race. 
Fe neared ii De mienerectiog. ums a jew. and bedid 
- not cease to be one after he believed in the risen Christ and said to 
Him, My Lord and my God! Saul, the cruel persecutor of 
1 It is only fair to note that in the Middle Ages the higher representatives of 
the Church, and in particular the Popes, adopted a relatively humane attitude 


to the Jews and some of the Popes actually patronized them, for which they 
were bitterly blamed by their contemporaries. 
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and ‘had laboured for it more than any’ remained a Jew of the 
Jews. And, what is most important of all, the God-man Christ, 
betrayed and killed by the Jews, was Himself according to the 
flesh and to His human nature a pure-bred Jew. | 

In view of this striking fact, does it not seem strange that in th 
name of Christ condemn | which Chritt 
limself indisputably belongs? And it is particularly strange on thé 
part of those of us who, though they have not directly renounced 
Christ, do not in any way express their connection with Him. 

If Christ is not God, the e guilty than are the, 


we must acknowledge ews are-a God-bearing race. For 
the death of Jesus the Ro s-the-Jews.are to blame;~ 
s birth be 






His bi ongs solely to and to i aid that. the 
Jews are always the enemies of Christianity ; but the anti-Christian 
movement of the last few centuries is headed not by Jews, not by” 
emites, but by Christians of the Aryan race. A 

I 


Why were the Jews predestined to give birth to the God-man, 
the Messiah or the Christ ? 


In so far as God is the soùrce of all destiny, destiny is absolutely 
free. But God’s freedom must not be conceived after the fashion of 
human arbitrary will or partiality. True freedom does not ex- 
clude reason; in accordance with reason, such free choice or 
destination, being God’s relation to a certain object, corresponds 
not only to the character of the chooser but also to that of the 
chosen. The national character of the Jews must condition their 
election. In the course of four thousand years that character had 
sufficiently defined itself and it is not difficult to discover and 
indicate its particular features. But, moreover, it is necessary to 
understand them in their totality and mutual interconnection. 
ne will deny that the Jewish national character has an integr 
ünity and is all of a piece. And yet we find in it three main 
peculiarities which, apparently, do not harmonize with one 
another but are mutually contradictory. — 

‘Tn the first place, Jews are deeply religious and devoted to their 


God to the point of self-sacrific "They are a people of the law an | 
the prophets, martyrs and apostles ‘who through faith subdued” 
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kingdoms, wrought righteousness, obtained promises’ (Heb. 

xi. 33 

seeondly the Jews have a highly developed self-feeling, self- 
consciousness and self-centred energy. Israel as a whole, every 
Jéwish family and every member of it, are permeated through and 
through by the fecling and consciousness of their national, family 
and personal self and strive in every possible way to express it in 
action, steadily and indefatigably working for themselves, for 
their family and for Israel as a whole. 

Finally, the third distinctive feature of the Jews is extreme 
materialism (in the broad sense c of the 1e term). mass. 

. Their practical materialism, i.e. the predominance of 
utilitarian and mercenary motives in their activity from the time 
of the exodus from Egypt down to the stock-exchanges of 
modern Europe, is too well known to need comment. 

Thus the character of this extraordinary nation manifests to an 
equal extent the strength of the divine principle in the religion of 
Israel, the strength of human self-assertion in the national, family 
and personal life of the Jews, and, finally, the strength of the 
material element which colours all their thoughts and deeds. 
But how are those conflicting elements combined in one living 
individuality ? What connects rael with the 
human, active se Jewry and with Jewish material- 
ism? Tt -wonld seem. whorchearted devotion to the one God 
ought to nullify, or at any rate weaken, both the intensity, of 
human self assertion and the attachment to material goods. 
Again, a strong development of the human principle — human- 
ism in one form or another — ought, one would have thought, 
on the one hand to counteract the superhuman authority of 
religion and on the other to raise the human spirit above gross 
materialism. 

. It seems equally clear that the predominance of materialistic 
views and strivings is incompatible with either the religious or the 
humanistic ideals. In the Jews, however, all this exists side by side, 
without in the least destroying the integrity of the national charac- 
ter. In order to solve this riddle, we must not dwell upon the 
abstract ideas of religion, idealism and materialism in general, but 
must consider more carefully the peculiarities of Jewish religion, 
of Jewish humanism and of Jewish materialism. 

Believing in God as One, the Jews never thought that man’s 
religious task was to merge himself in God and disappear in His 
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all-embracing unity. And indeed they did not attribute to God a 
negative and abstract all-unity or indifference. In spite of certain 
mystic ideas of the later Kabbalists and the pantheistic philosophy 


of Spinoza who was a Jew, they always saw in God not the in- 


finite emptiness of the universal substratum, but the infinite fuln CSS. 
of à being that has life in itself and gives it to others. The living living” 


God; free fi external limitations and determinations but not 
diffused in general indifference, defines Himsel£and appears as a 
perfect personality or an absolute Self. In accordance with this; 


religion ought to be not the annihilation of man in universal 


divinity, but personal interaction between the divine and the 


human self. Precisely because the Jewish people were capable of.. 
such a conception of God and religion they could become God's * 


chosen people. | 

“The living God made Israel His people, because Israel too made 
the living God their own. Their forefather Abraham, living 
among the heathen and not having yet received a direct revela- 
tion of the true God, was not satisfied with the worship of false 
gods, so attractive to all other peoples. The worship of the ele- 
mental and demoniacal powers of nature was abhorrent to the 
Jewish soul. The progenitor of Israel could not believe in what 
was lower than man and sought for a personal and moral God, 
faith in whom would not be humiliating to man; and this God 
manifested Himself, and called him and gave promises to his seed. 
The same thing that brought Abraham out of the land of the 
Chaldees, brought Moses out of Egypt. 

... Having severed themselves from paganism and risen, 
through their faith, above Chaldean magic and Egyptian wisdom, 
the progenitors and leaders of the Jews became worthy of the 
divine election. God chose them, manifested Himself to them, 
made a covenant with them. The treaty of alliance or the covenant 
of God with Israel is the centre of the Jewish religion. It is a unique 
fact in the world’s history, for in no other nation did religion take 
the form of a treaty or covenant between God and man as two 
beings which though unequal in power are akin morally. 

This high conception of man in no way detracts from God's 
greatness, but on the contrary allows it to manifest itself in all its 
force. In the independent moral being of man God finds a worthy 
object for His action; otherwise He would have nothing to act 
upon. If man were not a free personality, how could God manifest 
His personal being in the world? In so far as a self-existent and 
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sel£-determining God, reigning over the world, excels the im- 


personal nature of cosmic phenomena, the sacred religion of the 
Jews is higher than all the naturalistic and pantheistic religions of 
the ancient world. In those religions neither God nor man preserve 
their independence: man is the slave of unknown and alien 
laws, and the Deity in the last resort (in the artistic mythology of 
the Greeks) proves to be the plaything of human imagination. 
In the Jewish religion on the contrary both sides are equally pre- 
served throughout — both the human and the divine. Our religion 
begins with the personal relation between God and man in the Old 
Testament, in the covenant of Abraham and Moses, and is estab- 
lished by the closest possible personal union between God and man 
in the New Testament of Jesus Christ in whom both natures abide 
without division or confusion. These two covenants are not two 
different religions but only two stages of one and the same 
divinely-human religion, or, to use the language of German 
philosophy, two moments in one and the same divinely-human 
process. This one true, divinely-human, Judzo-Christian religion 
follows the straight royal road between the two extreme errors of 
paganism in which man is either engulfed by the Deity (in India), 
or the Deity itself becomes the reflection of man (in Greece and 
Rome). STD WIEN 
The true God who chose Israel and was chosen by it is the 
strong God, the self-subsisting God, the holy God. The strong 
God chooses a strong man capable of struggling with Him; the 
self-subsisting God reveals Himself only to a self-subsisting 
personality; the holy God unites Himself only to the man who 
seeks holiness and is capable of active moral achievement. Human 
weakness seeks God's strength, but it is the weakness of the 
strong man: a naturally feeble man is incapable of strong religious 
feeling. Similarly, a man-with a weak, colourless personality and 


undeveloped. self-consciousn t rieht derstand the 
truth of God's self-subsistence. Finally, God's holi ill always 


- 


be something external and alien to a man whose freedom of moral 


— 


self-determination is paralysed, who is incapable of spiritual 


initiative; of moral heroism and of attaining holiness; such a man 














will ea A NKuLor Cod". Hence it is clear that the true re- 
ligion which we find in the Jewish people does not exclude, but 
ón the contrary actually demands the development of free human 


, of its self-feeliri iousness and independent _ 





self-consc 











activity. 
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PASCHAL PRAYER FOR MES SAHS 





Israel was great in its fait 
powers are needed. The 
Its best expression in faith. There is a widespread fallacy that faith 
suppresses the freedom of the human spirit, while positive 
knowledge increases it. But in reality the contrary is true. In faith 


.the human spirit transcends the limits of the given, actually. 
resent fact and affirms the existence of objects which do not 
a ur dope RR e 
The believer does not passively wait to be affected by external 


slavishly follow after events, but anticipates them — he is free | 
and independent. 


. . . The present and the obvious insists on being recognized, but 


the power of the spirit lies in divining the future, in recognizing i 
_and declaring the secret and the hidden. This is why the highest 


energy of the human spirit_manifests itself in the prophets of 
Israel not in spite of their faith but in virtue of it. 
` This combination of st profound faith in God with the 


greatest intensity of human energy has been preserved in later 


Judaism too. How strikingly it is expressed, for instance, in the 


“concluding Paschal prayer for the coming of the Messiah: 


‘Oh may He who is most mighty soon rebuild his house; 
speedily, speedily, soon, in our days; O God! rebuild it, rebuild 
it, O God! rebuild it, rebuild thine house betimes! Oh, may He 
who is the supreme, the greatest and most exalted, soon rebuild 
his house ; speedily, speedily, soon, in our days; O God! rebuild 
it, O God! rebuild it, rebuild thine house betimes. May He who 
is all-honoured and all-worthy, most immaculate and merciful, 
soon, rebuild his house; speedily, speedily, soon, in our days; 
O God! rebuild it, O God! rebuild it, rebuild thine house be- 
times. May He who is most pure, the sole God, soon rebuild 
his house ; speedily, speedily, soon, in our days; O God! rebuild 
it, rebuild thine house betimes. May He who is the all-power- 
ful, the omniscient and all-ruling, soon, rebuild his house; 
speedily, speedily,soon, in our days, O God! rebuild it, O God! 
rebuild thine house betimes. May He who is the most glorious 
and elevated, the God of strength, soon, rebuild his house; . 
speedily, speedily, soon, in our days; O God! rebuild it, O 
God, rebuild it, rebuild thine house betimes. May He who is 
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the redeemer, the all-righteous, the most holy, soon, rebuild 
his house, speedily, speedily, soon, in our days, O God! rebuild 
it, O God! rebuild it, rebuild thine house betimes. May He who 
is the most compassionate, the Almighty, all-potent, soon re- 
build his house, speedily, speedily, soon, in our days, O God! 
rebuild it, O God! rebuild it, rebuild thine house betimes.’ ! 


This characteristic prayer, expressive of the sincere faith in the 
God of Israel and the insistency of human will directed to Him, 
has another important peculiarity: the supplicants do not want 


their God to remain beyond the world. Seeing in Him the ideal of 
all perfection, they urgently demand" that H s ideal should be 
ifcarmate upon earth, that the Deity should express itself out- 
edly “aad visibly, should create a temple for itself, a material 
bode of its power and glory — and do so at once, as soon as 


a 
possible. This impatient striving to embody the divine on earth 


supplies the guiding thread for the understanding of Jewish ma- 


térialism and also the explanation of the present position of Israel. 
^-.In speaking of materialism, three kinds of it should be dis- 
tinguished: the practical, the scientifically-philosophical and the 
religsous. Materialism of the first kind directly depends upon the 
prevalence in the people concerned of the lower side of human 
nature, on the predominance of animal impulses over reason, of 
sensual interests over the spiritual. In order to justify in himself 
such dominance of the lower nature a practical materialist begins 
to deny the very existence of all that transcends that lower nature, 
of all that cannot be seen or touched, weighed or measured. In 
raising this denial to the rank of a general principle, practical 
materialism passes into theoretical or scientifically-philosophical 
materialism. The latter, through rationalistic analysis, reduces all 
existence to elementary material facts and systematically denies 
all truths of the divine and spiritual order. Just as practical 
materialism has always existed wherever there were morally 
crude people, so theoretical materialism has persisted through the 
whole history of philosophy, assuming various forms. 
... Neither of these two kinds of materialism is especially 
characteristic of Judaism. Practical materialism in its pure form is 
- very seldom met with among real Jews: even their notorious 


o cu idity is sanctified by a higher purpose — the glory and 
E Sa y gher purpose — the glory 


t Quoted from the Service for the First Nights of Passover, translated by Rev. 
AvP. Mendes. 
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enrichment of Israel as a whole. Scientific and philosophical 
materialism did not spring from Semitic ground either, but grew 
out of the Greco-Roman and, afterwards, of the Romano- 
Germanic culture; only through the prism of that culture can the 
Jews assimilate materialistic philosophy, utterly foreign to their 
own national spirit. Their national spirit, however, was always 
characterized by a third, special kind of materialism, radically 
different from the first two; I have described it, for short, by the 
rather inadequate term ‘religious materialism’. | 

The Jews true to their religion, while fully recognizing the 
spiritual character of the: Deity and the divine nature of the 
human spirit, could not and would not separate those higher 
prindples from their material expression, from their external 
bodily form and their entire and final realization. A Jew expects 
every idea and ideal to have a visible and tangible embodiment 
and pr | i 


oduce beneficent results; he will not recognize an. ideal. 





that cannot subdue reality and he incarnate in it; he is capable of 
accepting the highest spiritual truth and is ready to do so,.but only 
on condition that he can see and feel its actual effect. He believes 
in the unseen (for all faith is faith in th n), but he wants it 
to become visible and manifest its power; he believes in the 
E DM techn eit took ponents beat ee 
“and uses matter as its veil and its tool, | | 

ot separating the spirit from its material expression, Jewish 
thought did not separate matter from its divine and 'spiritual 
ground ; it did not recognize matter in itself or ascribe significance 
to substantial being as such. The Jews did not serve or worship 
matter. On the other hand, being strangers to abstract spiritualism, 
they could not consider matter with the remoteness and indiffer- 
ence, and still less with the hostility with which Eastern dualism 
regarded it. They saw in material nature not the devil and not the 
Deity, but only the unworthy abode of the divinely-human spirit. 


Practical and theoretical materialism submit to material facts as 
toa law; dualism turns away from matter as from an evil; the 


religious materialism of the Jews made he greatest 
attention to material nature — not in order to serve it. but in 
order to serve the God on high in and through it. They had to 
distinguish in it the pure from the impure, the holy from the 


vicious, in order to make it a worthy temple of the Supreme. 


The idea of holy flesh, an : to realize that idea, play an. 
incomparably more important part in the life of Israel than of any. 
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other nation, A considerable section of Mosaic law dealing with 
the distinction between the pure and the impure and with the 
. rules of purification is concerned with this. The whole religious 
history of ews may be said to have b irected towards 
preparing for the God of Israel not only holy souls but holy 
bodies as well. 
If now we consider the Jews’ striving for the materializati 
the vine principle i their Care to purify and sanerify bodily 
nature we shall easily TEn- z it was that the Jewis 
people presented the most suitable material environment for the 
incarnation of the divine Word. For both reason and piety compel 
üs to admit that besides a holy and virginal soul, a pure and holy 
body was needed for God to be made man. = n. 
Clearly, this sacred materialism of the Jews does not in any way 
conflict with, but on the contrary serves as a direct complement 
to, their other two qualities — the deep religious feeling and the 
energy of human self-consciousness and independent activity. A 
believing Israelite wants the objet of his faith to possess all the 












ülness of actuality, to be completely realized; the active human 


spirit cannot be content with the abstract content of ideas and 
ideals but demands their real embodiment; it demands that the 
spiritual principle should finally possess material reality through - 
and through, and this presupposes in matter itself the capacity for 
ej us spiritualized — in other words, presupposes holy and 


spigitual corporeality. The religious materialism of the Jews 
springs not from disbelief but from a supcrabundancce of fait 
eager for its fulfilment, not from the weakness but from the 
strength and energy of the human spirit which, unafraid of being 
efilé matt wifies it and uses it for its own ends. — 

us the three chief characteristics of the Jewish people in their 
combined effect directly corresponded to the high destiny of that 
people and furthered the completion of God’s work in it. Firmly 
believing in the living God, Israel attracted to itself revelations 
and manifestations of the divine; believing in itself also, Israel 
could enter into a personal relation with Jehovah, stand face to 
face with Him, make a covenant with Him, serve Him not as a 









_ passive instrument but as an active ally; and striving in virtue of 
_ that same active faith for the final realization of the spiritual 
_ principle through purifying material nature, Israel prepared in its 
j em midst a pure and holy abode for the incarn: for the incarnation of God the 


i ~ ls 
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This is why the Jews are God's chosen people, this is why Christ 
hi | II 


The reason why the Jewish people rejected Christ and are — * 
hostile to Christianity 





All that is good in man and mankind is only preserved from 


distortion and perversion through union with the divine. As soon 
isin danny cene n ERE man's inner moral balance 
is disturbed (though at first imperceptibly). | 
We have recognized soree chief qualities-in the Jewish. charac- 
ter: firm faith in the living God, an intense feeling of their , 
argum mmo. personality, and an irresistible striving to 
` realize and materialize their faith and their fecling, to clothe them ~ 
in flesh and blood as soon as possible. Those three qualities in their 
rightful combination, with the due dependence of the last two 
upon the first, were to the greatest advantage and glory of Israel; 


they made it the chosen people, the friend of God, the helper in 
the divine incarnation. But those same three qualities, when the 


right relation between them is di ed and the last two out-, 
weigh the first, become th reat sins and disasters. 


en wholehearted faith in the living God and His Providence 
occupies the first place, Jewish self-feeling and Jewish materialism 
serve the work of God and provide the foundations for true 
theocracy. ; ] 
But as soon as the purely human and natural peculiarities of the 
Jewish character gain preponderance over the religious element, 
that unique and great national character manifests itself in the dis- 
torted form which accounts for the general dislike of the Jews 
(though it does not justify hostility towards them). In this dis- 
torted form national self-consciousness becomes national egoism 
and boundless self-adoration combined with contempt and hos- 
tility towards the rest of mankind ; the realism e Jewish spirit 
degenerates into practical utilitarianism, greediness and un- 


scrupulousness which almost complete! hide from outsiders, and 


especially from those who are prejudiced, the best features of the 
Jewish character. Many events in Jewish history, especially the 
chief event of Christianity, would be inexplicable apart from this 
profound distortion of the national character in a considerable 
part of the Jewish people. True, the immediate enemies of Jesus - 
Christ exhibited vices and errors common to men as such and not 


Cae 
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specifically Jewish: embittered vanity and pettiness of the 
‘teachers’, false patriotism and imaginary wisdom of national 
rulers are sufficiently well known everywhere both before and 
after Christ. Personal hostility and malice aroused by Christ are 
quite understandable. There is nothing enigmatic about His direct 
enemies — they are the perfectly usual examples of perverted 
human nature. It is understandable that those men could not be 
convinced by Christ’s miracles. Those miracles were acts of mercy 
.for the suffering and not signs for unbelievers. People who knew 
of those miracles from hearsay only could easily deny their 
reality and those of Christ’s enemies who actually witnessed His 
miraculous works did not in the least hesitate to deny their divine 
character and to ascribe them to demonic powers. 

But how are we to explain the fact that the common people, 
carried SUIS an Bine charseeet aP Choir searing Gnd 
enemies? I canno agree with the usual explanation of 


this fact. It is generally said that although the Jewish people were 


expecting t ing to their crudely sensuous nature 
they pictured to themselves the Messiah's Kingdom solely as the 


political triumph of Israel over all the other nations; the Gospel 
teaching of the purely spiritual Kingdom of God had nóa m 
could not recognize in Jesus theif Méssiah-King. It seems tome 


tms z " = 
that this explanation is faulty in two ways and needs double 

we. d a m ICE actu eT, D 
rectifying. No doubt the Jews did expect of the Messiah, among 


other things, the political victory of Judaism; there is also no 
doubt that Christ preached first and foremost the kingdom of 


God in spirit and in truth; but just as the Jewish expectations were 
not confined to the olitical Victory of the Messiah, so the King- 
dosrof God prochimed by Christ was nor limited solely to the 
NEU ecenbur wate vtimádis Based upon the writings of 
MEL bigbinuhcarwriinal We comis; kinedom oF de 
Messiah was pictured pre-eminently as the most complete revela- 
tión and triumph of the true religion, the spiritualization of the 
Mosaic Covenant, the afürmation-of-God's law in men’s hearts, 
MENU testo od and Sally a the oem 
O RLL y em every Creatas. 


Those the Jewish people who did not recognize the 
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prophets (the Sadducees) did not expect any Messiah; and those 
who ex ected him on the strength of the rophetic wri Mgs 
"u ir expectations the religious element 








whic in the prophets was predominant. For the Jews who ex- 
pected it, the Kin gcom of the Messiah was bound to have notan 
olitica 


alge ti "religiously political character; ig was 


bound to a r to them not only in sens igiously 
senstious forms. other hand, Christian teachi vas 





seen the Father , He made 


to man’s sensuous perception. 
S eakin generally, Christ's teaching did not re} 


ie Kingdoms of hee EE. D 

st S ee om were of this world it would have no ial to 
possess the wor precisely because it is not Sess the world “bur precisely because itis not of chis this world and 
is free- fido radiy salis, stein iota as its 


rightful heritage: blessed are the meek hey. shal] 
rd. The Chins, ike the Jes (n the Propet) sve not ~ 
y fot the renewal of the human spirit, but in accordance with | 
hi» promise Bope for a nate hern enda Siew nach NÉ 
righteousness dwells. The Kingdom of God is not only inward, in 
the spirit, but also outward with power: it is leocracy. 
The ian religion, in raising the human spirit to God, brings 
the Deity down to the human flesh: in this visible sacrament lies 
all its superiority to other religions, its fulness an ction. 
Christianity differs f om pagan wisdom by its very purpose; from. 


Judaism it differs only by its relation to that purpose. 
a i Ew 
: final end or Christians and for Jews is the same — univer- 
















sal theocrac alization of the divine law imu na: 
e ae of the heavenly in the earthly. This union 
Between heaven and earth, this new covenant between en God and 
the creature, this completed cycle and crown of universal laboù labour 


is ptr mnei recognized by the Christians and the Jews. But |. Chris- 


also reveals to us the way to this crown, and that way is iv is the 


“TOSS. it was just this way of the Cross that e ewish peop pls 


the time were unable to understand; they sought a sign, 
ediate_manifestation ivi 
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Jews strove directly for the final conclusion, the last results; they 


wasted to obtain from without, by the formal way of testament 
tit which ha be gained through suffe -suftering, through a hard 


- 
. “and complex process of inner division sind ‘and moral struggle. Con- 
finin ee to formal fidelity to the ancient covenant they 
E cx ve the Kingdom of of God according to promise ; 


they did not want to understand and accept the way of the Cross 
| by which the Kingdom : dom is received not ot directly from. without, b ‘but 


is first ERIS vno from within so as later to manifest itself out- 
yardly, id not want to understand and accept the Cross 

| c last eightcen centuries they have against 
“their will been bearing their own heav Cross. 
ist through w i m. of God is 

attáined demanded of the Jewish people a twofold effort; first, 
to-renounce their national egoism, and secondly - to renounce 


temporarily their worldly strivings and their attachment - to 
character, the Jews ought to have widened and at the same time 
deepened their religion, to have given it a completely universal 
meaning and especially imparted to it the spirit of asceticism 


= which it always lacked. The Jews ought to have taken up for a 
time th Ositi egard tot ld, hostile to them, 
af the persecuted Christian Church occupied: they ought to have 
risen against the pagan empire not as rebels but as martyrs; then 
they would have conquered and joined the Christians in a com- 

“mon triumph. 
In order to realize the Kingdom of God on earth, it is necessary, 

| fir’ t, tO rec om earth; in order to manifest the spiritual idea 
in the CET vorld it is necessary to be | ree and detachec from 
y at world; Ash ave of the eart cannot possess it and consequently 
cannot mr | fe foun idation of God s Kingdom. In order to . 
make the natural life an instrument and a means of the higher, 
spiritual life we n must renounce 1 

Á sever the senseless union of the spirit with matter in 
order to establish the true and holy combination between t them. 

| "he highest aim | or Christianity is not ascetic detachment rom 

- the natural life but its hallowing and purification. B jut in order to 



























it Towards God who comes down to meet it. And just as in | the 
pliysical world a lever is needed to raise a heav "weight, Le. the 
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—— — VUCUATUES 
vironment so as to affect it alf thee 
t. 





more powerfully, to change and raise it up the more efficientl 
T TUTM- . -TE < Em 
Only he who is free from t t. A captive spirit 


fs unable to rebuild its prison i icht: he must first 
fr mself from it. 
The purpose o isti icism is not to weaken the flesh 


ut tò strengthen the spirit for the transfiguration of the flesh. 
RM Se — e 5 AND à — um—— es 
‘accordance with this, Christian universalism aims not at destroy- 


COR 
la 


e natural peculiarities of each nation but, on the contrary, à 


strengthening the national spirit through purifying it from alf 






4 








z . inei —À—— . uo res, 
leaven of egoism, That purpose was not foreign to the Jewish 
people. They cared not oily about the purity and holiness of their 
bodily nature but also about justifying their national spirit. The 


actual method of this justification, however, was for the Jewish 


awyers a matter of form rather than of substance. «They sought” 
eme d em - 


: union Wi 
not 


od through an external conditional agreement and 
éification by means of the Cross, by 












g": 


sn from it, was utterly incomprehensible to the majority ~ 
of the Jews, eager to reach the goal directly and as soon as possible. 7 


pommes = 


Their intense self=feel rose against the Christian self-renuncia- * ~- 
tion, their attachment to material life left no room for Christian- 


contradiction between the end an e means: they were unable 

~ TL. en ee, 

to understand how Y oluntary suffering leads to bliss, how mortis“ 
fication of the body results in its regeneration, and the renuncia- 
n ge Rm > Hr. 


tion of personal and national interests brings the fulness of persona 
- and nationalli£e. 


ince the very idea of bearing the Cross was an offence to the , 
Jéws, the Crosstaken up od Himse patep i n 
block to them, and the same Jewish nation lements o 
which had prepared the environment and the matter for the in- 
carnation of God the Word, proved i . its mass the least receptive. 

d petala ds incerta do 


em O 
naprimer T: T with human nature 
in one individual person, is the firstfruits, the necessary ground and ` 
centre ; and the end and completion is divine humanity (or, more ~ 
exactly, deified humanity), i.e. the union of mankind as a whole | 
PM E 
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with God, by the mediation of the God-man, and through it the 


«fion of all creation. The Jews-wh. 
emd in everything the do, thought only of he calice union 
with God and failed to understand the necessity of the individual 
acram and mediation for the attainment of this common end. 
ut in denying the God-man as the one beginning of salva- 
tion, common to all, as the banner of nations, the Jews distorted 
the very meaning of God-manhood, making it the exclusive 
privilege of the people of Israel. This was wholly in keeping with 
the realistic character of Jewish thought. The nation, though col- 
lective, is a real, obvious entity, while humanity from the time of 
Babel in: become an abstract idea and does not exist as a concrete 
self-contained whole. Therefore the Jews, who had not sub- 
ordinated carnal reasof to the knowledge of truth, in picturing to 
themselves the Kingdom of God naturally stopped at the con- 
fines of their own nation, rejecting humanity as an an abstract fancy 
that merely robs the Kingdom of God of its real basis. Thus, on 


a 


the one hristianity as the proclamation of all-human 
brotherhood seemed to the Jews too wide, abstract and unreal; 
ón the other, in so far as Christianity connects the work of uni- 


arbitrary and insufficient. From both sides Christianity 
which aims at gathering all round one and through that one uniting 
each with all seems to the practical and realistic Jews an impossible 
ea Tuc ie only way to prove ta the Jews that 
are mistaken is by facts — by realizin ea in 
pats and comity applying ita acti The more ES 
the Christian world expresses the Christian idea of spiritual an 


(fiversal theocracy, the more owertully Christian princ ples 
affect the private hfe of Christians, the social life of S 


nations and the olitical relations within Christendom — the 
more clear istiani e refuted and 


the more probably and speedily will the conversion of the Jews 
take place. The Jewish problem, accordingly, is a Christian 
problem. 
a 



















II 


Christianity and Judaism have the same theocratical task before 
then — tò build üp a righteous society. Since the source of all 
teath and righteousness is in God, the righteous society is divinely- 
human. In it, man wholly and voluntarily submits to God, all 
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men are unanimous with one another and enjoy complete power 
over material nature. According to the Jewish view such an ideal 
society must be embodied in the people of Israel (in the kingdom 
of the Messiah) and according to the Christian all nations are 
equally called to it. Christian universalism must not be taken to 
mean that all nations constitute merely impersonal material for 
the universal theocracy. All nations are only equal before the 
Gospel law in the sense in which, for instance, ra stare all ciizet 
are_equal before the aw of the land; ione nde io din leat 
prevent differen s and grades of citizens having special rights 
arising from their specia most-equalitarian 
Roy s coton Reb iE belong to a 
farmer, and in the most democratic republic a minister of thé 
state has advantages over the-night-watchman_and_sp oti 
though they are all equal before the law which determines both 
the general rights of all and the special rights of each). Similarly, 
in the city of God iMm rei c anco have 
different privileges, according to their special historical position 
and aon yosaton ads enpas thi r ote ME RD mutual 
love and general solidarity. Thus there is no necessary contradic- 
tion between the theocratic ideas of Judaism and Christianity. If 
Jews have a claim to a special position and significance in the 
universal theocracy, we need not reject that claim beforehand, 
especially if we remember what St. Paul says of the Israelites ‘to 
whom pertaineth the adoption, and the glory, and the covenants, 
and the giving of the law, and the service of God, and the pro- 
mises ; whose also are the fathers, and of whom as concerning the 
flesh Christ came, Who is over all, God. . . . Hath God cast away 
His people? God forbid! God hath not cast away His people 
Stich Hc ordha Siwan eot bibis dire AG 


ignorant of this mystery, lest ye should be wise in your own con- 


ceits, that blindness in is happe el, until the fulness 
of the Gentiles be come in. And so all Israel shall be saved.’ 


The actions of the Jews are not worse than ours, and it is not 
iw ; : a 

for us to blame them. Their only fault perhaps is that they remain 

Jews and preserve their isolationism. Then show them visible and’ 


tangible Christi ey should have something to adhere, 
to. They are practical people — show them Christianity in raça 

join it to th y s uniori. 
tice. Unite ie ems oin it to the state b [ar hteous u. 


create a risti ate an a iristian. society. The Jews -AL c. 


— 


deu Lm 
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certainly not going to acce ət Christianity so long as it is reject 
by the Christians themselves; iis not likely that they will join that 
hich is divides in inclt Do not bring orward the argument that 
Christendom once upon a time enjoyed unity, and yet the Jews 
were not attracted by it. That was an involuntary, half-conscious 
unity, untried and untempted. And when trials and temptations 
came, the unity broke down, to the shame of the Christian world, 
to the triumph and justification of Judaism. And it will a — in 
conscious 

. The union of Christians will be the great division of f the 
Jews; but if the division of Christendom was a great calamity for 
it, the division of Israel will be a great blessing for the Christian 
world. Ts best elements aprons. the Jews will enter the Christian 
theocracy, and the worst will remain outside, and only at the end, 
having suffered ret tribution in accordance with God's justice, 


shall be saved through His mercy — for St. Paul's words that 
‘all Israel shall be saved’ are sure. bI. Ske eee 


And „when the the Jews enter the Christian theocracy, they will 
bringfinto it that wherein they are stron aa 

T Once upon : time the flower of ae Jewish race served as a 
receptive ground for the divine incarnation, and in the same Way 
tIfe Israel of the future will serve as an active medium for human- 
izing material life and nature and for creating the new earth 
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BEAUTY IN NATURE 


T should be remembered that every philosophical theory of 
P Lix and beauty, while explaining its subject in its present 
state, must open out for it wide future horizons. A theory which 
merely registers and generalizes in abstract terms the actual con- 
nection between events is sterile: it is merely empirical and 
scarcely rises above the wisdom of popular sayings and beliefs. 
A truly philosophical theory in explaining the meaning of a fact, 
i.e. its relationship to all that is akin to it, connects it thereby with 
an endlessly ascending series of new facts. However bold such a 
theory may appear, it will be neither arbitrary nor fantastic, 
provided that its broad generalizations are based upon the true 
essence of the object, discovered by the intellect in that object’s 
particular condition or appearance. For the essence of a thing is 
necessarily greater and deeper Fife scel rne 


— 


and therefore necessarily is the source of new appearances which 


express or realize it more and more fully. 

‘But in any case the essence of beauty must be grasped first of 
all in its actual concrete appearances. Of the two kinds of 
beautiful appearances — nature and art — we will take first that 
which is wider in extent, simpler in content and prior to the other 
in the order of time. The esthetics of nature will give us the 


necessary basis for a philosophy of art. 
*'À diamond, i.e. crystallized carbon, is in its chemical com- 


position the same as ordinary coal. Similarly, there is no doubt 
that the song of a nightingale and the frantic caterwauling of a 
love-sick cat are the same in their psycho-physiological nature — 
namely, both are vocal expressions of an intensified instinct of 
sex. But the diamond is beautiful and highly valued for its 
beauty, whereas even the humblest savage is not likely to use a 
‘piece of coal as an ornament. And while the nightingale’s song 
has always and everywhere been regarded as one of the manifes- 
tations of beauty in nature, cats’ music, no less vividly expressive 
127 
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of the same psycho-physical motive, has never given zsthetic 
pleasure to-anyone. 

These elementary instances are enough to show that beauty is 
something formally distinct and specific, not directly determined 
by its material basis of fact and not reducible to it. Being inde- 
pendent of the physical substratum of things and events, beauty is 
not conditioned, either, by the subjective valuation of practical 
utility or sensuous pleasure which those objects or events may 


have for us. It requires no proof that beautiful things are often 
compl eless for the satisfactio ur practical needs and 
"that, on the contrary, the most useful things are often by no means 
beautiful. 

eniin um 


Whatever its material elements may be, formal beauty as such 
is always completely useless. But this pure uselessness is highly 
valued by man, and, as we shall see later, not by man alone. And 
since beauty cannot be valued as a means of satisfying practical or 
physiological needs, it follows that it is valued as an end in itself. 
In beauty — even in the case of its simplest and most elementary 
manifestations — we come across something that is uncondition- 
ally valuable, that exists for its own sake and not for the sake of 
anything else, something that by its very presence gives joy and 
satisfaction to the human heart which, in beauty, finds peace and 
freedom from the struggles and labours of life. 


Let us turn once more to the actual instances of beauty in 
nature. The beauty of the diamond is in no way inherent in its 
substance (for that substance is the same as that of a plain lump of 
coal) and evidently depends upon the play of light upon its 
crystals. This does not imply, however, that the property of 
beauty belongs not to the diamond itself but to the ray of light 
refracted in it. For the same ray reflected by some plain object 
produces no esthetic impression, and if it is not reflected by or 
refracted in anything, produces no impression at all. Accordingly, 
beauty which belongs neither to the diamond's material body nor 
to the ray of light refracted by it is the result of interaction between 
the two. The play of light, retained and transformed by that body, 
completely conceals its crudely material appearance, and although 
the dark substance of carbon is present here as in coal, it is merely 
the bearer of the principle of light which reveals its own content 
in the play of colours. A ray of light falling upon a lump of coal is 
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absorbed by its substance, and the blackness of coal is the natural 
symbol of the fact that in this case the power of light has not 
conquered the dark forces of nature. 

In the union of substance and light, without division or con- 
fusion, both retain their nature but neither is visible in its separate- 
ness; all that is visible is light-bearing matter and embodied light 
— illuminated coal and petrified rainbow. 

. . . Seeing that the beauty of the diamond wholly depends upon 
the transfiguration of its substance which retains and breaks up or 
unfolds rays of light, we myst define beauty as the transfiguration 
of matter through the incarnation in it of another, a super-material 
principle. | [T 

... This conception of beauty based upon an elementary in- 
stance of beautiful visual appearances in nature is entirely con- 
firmed by the equally elementary instance of beautiful sounds. 
Just as in the diamond the heavy and dark substance of carbon is 
clothed with radiant light, so in the song of the nightingale the 
physical sexual instinct is clothed in harmonious sounds. In this 
case the objective auditory expression of sexual passion completely 
hides its material basis, acquires an independent significance and 
may be abstracted from its direct physiological cause: one may 
listen to the bird’s song and receive an æsthetic impression from 
it, completely forgetting what it is that urges it to sing; just as in 
admiring the diamond's brilliance we have no occasion to think 
of its chemical substance. But, in fact, just as it is necessary for the 
diamond to be a crystalized carbon, so it is for the nightingale’s 
song to be an expression of sexual attraction partly transmuted 
into an objective auditory form. That song is the transfiguration 
of the sexual instinct, its liberation from the crude physiological 
fact — it is the animal sex instinct embodying in itself the idea 
of love. 

... Thus in the case of sound, too, beauty proves to be the 
result of the: interaction and mutual interpenetration of two 
factors : here, too, as in the visual instance, the ideal principle takes 
possession of the material fact and becomes embodied in it, while 
the material element receiving the ideal content into itself is 
illumined and transfigured thereby. | 

"Beauty is an actual fact, the product of real natural processes 
taking place in the world. We have beauty in nature when ponder- 
able matter is transformed into a luminous body, or when a fierce 
striving for a tangible physiological act is transformed into a 
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series of harmonious and rhythmical sounds. Beauty is absent 
when the material elements of the world appear as more or less 
bare — whether as crude formless bulk in the inorganic world or 
as unbridled animal instinct in the world of living organisms. 

. .. Beauty in nature is not the expression of any content but 
only of an ideal content; in other words it is t he embodiment of 
an idea. mtl 

ie word ‘idea’ in the definition of beauty as ‘an embodied 
idea’ dispenses with the view that beauty may express any content; 
and the word ‘embodied’ corrects the still more prevalent view 
that although beauty must have an ideal content it is not an actual 
realization. of it, but is merely an appearance or semblance 
(Schein) of the idea. On that second view the beautiful as a sub- 
jective psychological fact, i.e. as the sensation of beauty or its 
appearance in our mind, takes the place of beauty itself as an 
objective form in nature. In truth, however, beauty is an idea that. 
is actually realized and embodied in the world prior to the human 
mind, and the incarnation of it is no less real and far more sig- 
nificant (in the cosmogonic sense) than the material elements in 
which it finds embodiment. The play of light in a crystalline 
body is in any case no less real than that body's chemical sub- 
stance, and the modulations of a bird's song are as much a natural 
reality as is the instinct of reproduction. 

Beauty or the embodied idea is the best portion of our real 
world, namely that portion of it which not merely exists but 
deserves to exist. We give the name of ideal in general to that 


which is in itself worthy of being. 


In beauty it is essential to distinguish the general ideal essence 
eauty fro rüth, for their ideal essence is the 
same — being that has value, absolute 'all-unity', freedom of 
particular existence in the universal unity. It is this that we desire 
as the highest good, it is this that we think as truth, and this too 
that we sense as beauty; but in. order that we might sense an 
idea, it must be embodied in material reality. Beauty as such in 
its specific quality depends upon the completeness of such 
embodiment. 

The criterion of worthy or ideal being in general is the greatest 
possible independence of parts combined with the greatest 
possible unity of the whole. The criterion of aesthetic worth is the 
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most complete and many-sided embodiment of this ideal in the 
given material. It is obvious that in their application to particular 
cases those two criteria may not coincide and must be carefully 
distinguished. A very small degree of worthy or ideal being may 
be embodied with the highest degree of perfection in the given 
material, and the loftiest ideal motives may be expressed very 
poorly and imperfectly indeed. In the domain of art the distinc- 
tion is obvious and only quite uncultured minds can confuse the 


two criteria — the generally ideal and the specifically esthetic. 
he distinction is less obvious in the domain of nature, but it is 
undoubtedly present there too, and it is very important not to 
lose sight of it. Let us take two instances again — a tape-worm 
and a diamond. The first as an animal organism expresses to a 
certain extent the idea of life; the second, in its ideal content, 
stands for a certain degree of transfiguration of inorganic matter. 
The ideal of organic life, even if it be on the level of a worm, is 
higher than the idea of a crystallized body even though it be a 
diamond. In the diamond matter is illumined from outside only, 
while in the worm it is inwardly vitalized. In the simplest or- 
ganism we find a greater number of separate parts and a greater 
unity among them than in the most perfect stone; every organism 
is more complex and at the same time more individual than a 
stone. Thus, according to the first criterion a tape-worm is higher 
than a diamond because it is richer in content. But in applying the 
purely esthetic criterion we come to a different conclusion. In 
the diamond the elementary idea of a mineral transfused with 
light (a precious stone) is expressed more completely and per- 
fectly than the higher and more complex idea of organic or, more 
specifically, of animal life is expressed in the tape-worm. A dia- 
mond is an object perfect of its kind, for nowhere else is such a 
power of resistance or impenetrability united with such lu- 
minosity, nowhere else do we find such vivid and subtle play of 
light upon so hard a body. The worm on the contrary is one of 
the most imperfect embryonic expressions of the idea of the 
organic life, to the realm of which it belongs. 

... Thus, from the purely esthetic point of view the worm, as 
an extremely imperfect embodiment of a comparatively high 
idea (of an animal organism), must be put incomparably lower 
than a diamond, which is a complete and perfect expression of 
the poorer idea of a luminous stone. 

Matter is inert and impenetrable being — the direct opposite 
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of the Idea as positive all-penetrability or all-unity. Only in light 
is matter liberated from its inertia and impenetrability, and 
through it the visible world is for the first time divided into two 
polarities. Light is the primary reality of the Idea in contradis- 
tinction to ponderable matter, and in that sense it is the first 
principle of beauty in nature. Further manifestations of beauty are 
conditioned by combinations of light with matter. Such combina- 
tions are of two kinds: mechanical or external, and organic or 
inward. The first result in the natural phenomena of light as such, 
and the second in the phenomena of life. 

... In the inorganic world beauty belongs either to events and 
objects in which matter directly becomes a bearer of light or to 
those in which lifeless nature becomes as it were animated and 
manifests in its movements the character of life. 

... Let us first say a few words about the beauty of inorganic 
nature at rest, of beauty dependent solely upon light. 

The order in which the Idea incarnates, or beauty is manifested 
in the world, corresponds to the general cosmogonic order: at 
the beginning God created heaven. . . . Our ancestors regarded 
heaven as the father of gods; we, though not worshipping 
Svarog or Varuna, nor detecting any signs of a personal living 
being in the arch of heaven, admire its beauty no less than the 
pagans did; consequently that beauty does not depend upon our 
subjective ideas, but is connected with actual properties inherent 
in the interstellar space visible to us. The zsthetic qualities of the 
sky are conditioned by light: it is beautiful only when it is 
illuminated. On a grey rainy day or a dark starless night the sky 
has no beauty whatever. In speaking of its beauty we really mean 
only the phenomena of light taking place in the cosmic space 
visible to us. 

The all-embracing sky is beautiful as the image of universal 
unity, as the expression of serene triumph, of the eternal victory 
of the principle of light over chaotic confusion, of the eternal 
incarnation of the Idea in the whole of material existence. 

We now pass from the appearances of calm, triumphant light 
to those of moving and seemingly free life in inorganic nature. 
Life in its most general sense is the free play or movement of par- 
ticular forces and positions united in an individual whole. In so far 
as that play expresses one of the essential characteristics of worthy 
or ideal being, its embodiment in material phenomena — the real 
or the apparent life of nature — has an esthetic significance. 
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This beauty of visible life in the inorganic world is notice- 
able first of all in flowing water in its various forms — streams, 
mountain-rivers, waterfalls. The zsthetic significance of this living 


movement is enhanced by its boundlessness, which seems as it 
were to express the insatiable longing of finite beings separate 
from the absolute all-inclusive unity. 


And the boundless sea itself acquires a new beauty in its stormy 
motion as the symbol of rebellious life, of the gigantic struggle of 
elementary forces’ which cannot leat the universal intercon- 
nectedness of the cosmos or destroy its unity, and only fill it with 
movement, brilliance and thunder. 


. Chaos, i tter formlessness, is the necessary backeround 
of all earthl je Mme y iem rar jm qn rms y beauty, and the æsthetic value of such things as the 
stormy sea depends precisely on the fact that chaos is stirring 
underneath them. virus denm 


Outbursts of elemental forces or strivings of elemental im- 
potence, having no beauty in themselves, become willy-nilly the 
material for the more or less clear and complete expression in 
nature of the universal Idea or the positive all-embracing unity. 

The architectonic principle of the universe, the Logos, reflected 
by matter from without as light and kindling the flame of life in 
matter from within, builds up in animal and plant organisms 
definite and stable forms of life which, gradually ascending to 
greater and greater perfection, may at last serve as the material 
and the soil for the true embodiment of the all-embracing and 
indivisible Idea. 

The actual substratum of the organic forms, the material of the 
biological process, is entirely taken from the inorganic world: 
that is the booty won by the creative mind from chaotic matter. 
In other words, organic bodies are merel transformations of in- 
or substance —in the same sense in which St. Isaac’s 
Erich of granite, or Venus of Milo is a 
transformation of marble. 

. On the formal side we have in the structure of living or- 
ganisms a new and comparatively higher degree of the expression 
of the same architectonic principle which has been at work in the 
inorganic world — a new and comparatively more perfect way 
of embodying the same Idea which was already finding expression 
in inanimate nature, though more superficially and less definitely. 
The same image of the all-embracing unity which the cosmic 
artist has sketched in bold and simple strokes in the starry heaven 
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or in the many-coloured rainbow is painted by him in subtle 
detail in plant and animal organisms. 

... The general picture of the organic world presents two 
fundamental characteristics both of which must be equally recog- 
nized if we are to understand cosmic life and have a philosophy of 
nature and an esthetic theory of it. In the first place, there is no 
doubt that the organic world is not the product of a so-called 
direct creation, or that it cannot be directly deduced from one abso- 
lute creative principle, for, if it were, it would have to be un- 
conditionally perfect, serene and harmonious not only as a whole 
but also in every one of its parts. But reality by no means cor- 
responds to such an optimistic conception. In this respect certain 
facts and discoveries of positive science are of decisive significance. 
In considering organic life on earth, especially in the palzonto- 
logical age, sufficiently well known in our day, we find a clear 
picture of a complex and difficult process, determined by the 
struggle between different principles, which only after long efforts 
reaches a certain stable equilibrium. This is utterly unlike abso- 
lutely perfect creation proceeding directly from the creative will 
of the divine artist alone. Our biological history is a slow and 
painful processof birth. We see in it clear signsof inner opposition, 
blind groping, jerks and spasmodic shocks, unfinished sketches of 
failures — and what a number of monstrous creatures and abor- 
tions! All those paleozoa, those antediluvian monsters: mega- 
theria, plesiosauri, ichthyosauri, pterodactyls — can they be direct 
and perfect creations of God? If they fulfilled their end and 
deserved the Creator’s approbation, how could it have happened 
that they finally disappeared from our earth, making room for 
more balanced and harmonious forms? 

The second fundamental characteristic of organic nature is 
that, alchough the life-giving agent of the cosmic process throws 
over his unsuccessful attempts without regret, he values not only 
the final end of the process, but also each of its innumerable stages, 
provided they embody the idea of life as well and as fully as they 
can. Winning step by step from chaotic elements the material for 
its organic creations, the cosmic mind treasures every one of its 
gains, abandoning only those which proved to be apparent only 
and on which boundless chaos had set its indelible mark. 

At every new stage of cosmic development, with every new 
increase in the depth and complexity of natural existence there 
opens out a possibility of new and more perfect embodiments of 
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the all-inclusive Idea in beautiful forms — but only a possibility. 
We know that increase in the power of natural life is not as such 
a guarantee of beauty, that the cosmogonic criterion does not 
coincide with the esthetic and indeed is, in part, directly opposed 
to it. That is understandable. The elemental basis of the world, 
blind natural will, when raised to a higher level of being and thus 
_ inwardly intensified, is enabled thereby to submit more fully to 
the ideal principle of the cosmos — which then embodies in it a 
new and more perfect form of beauty; but at the same time its 
power of resistance to the ideal principle is also intensified, and at 
this higher stage it is able to carry out such resistance by more 
complex and significant means. The beauty of living (organic) 
beings is higher, but at the same time rarer than the beauty of in- 
organic nature; we know, too, that positive hideousness begins 
only where life Begins. Passive plant-life offers but little resistance 
to the ideal principle which embodies in it the beauty of pure and 
clear forms that have not much content. The chaotic element, 
petrified in the mineral and slumbering in the vegetable kingdom, 
first awakes to active self-assertion in the animal life and mind, 
opposing its inner insatiableness to the objective idea of a perfect 
organism. 

... The general paleontological history of the animal kingdom 
as a whole and the individual embryological history of each 
animal organism bear the clear stamp of the obstinate resistance of 
the vivified chaos to the higher organic forms designed from all 
eternity in the mind of the cosmic artist; in order to win lasting 
victories, he has to narrow down the battlefield more and more. 
And each new victory opens up possibilities of a new defeat: 
each time that a higher stage of beauty and organization is 
reached, there appear greater deviations, worse ugliness, as a 
more vivid manifestation of the primary formlessness that lies at 
the basis of life and of all cosmic being. 

The cosmic artist had to work long and hard to embody ideal 
beauty in the domain of animal life, the basic matter of which is 
formless protoplasm and the typical representative — a worm. 





Thecosmic artist knows that the basisof the animal bodyis ugly 
and tries in every way to cover it up and adorn it. His purpose is 
not to destroy or thrust aside the ugliness, but to make it, first, 
clothe itself in beauty and, finally, transform itself into beauty. 
Therefore by means of secret suggestions which we call instinct 
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he incites the creatures to make out of their own flesh and blood 
all kinds of beautiful coverings; he causes the snail to get into a 
fancifully coloured shell of its own making, which, for the pur- 
poses of utility (if it had any), did not in the least need to be orna- 
mental; it impels the disgusting caterpillar to put on multi- 
coloured wings which it had itself grown, and induces fishes, 
birds and beasts to cover themselves completely with sparkling 
scales, bright feathers, smooth and fluffy fur. 

The higher animals — birds and still more certain mammals 
(those of the feline family and also deer, gazelles, etc.) — in 
addition to their handsome outer covering are in their whole ap- 
pearance a beautiful embodiment of the idea of life — of graceful 
strength, harmonious co-ordination between the parts and free 
mobility of the whole. This ideal definition includes all the multi- 
farious types and varieties of animal beauty, tlf description and 
enumeration of which does not form part of my task. It is the 
business of descriptive zoology. We also must leave aside the 
question of how, in what ways, the constructive power of the 
- cosmic artist leads nature to create beautiful animal forms: that 
question can only be dealt with by metaphysical cosmogony. The 
present argument about beauty in nature may be concluded by 
pointing out facts which, as mentioned above, empirically con- 
firm the objective character of that beauty. 

The facts of sexual selection observed by Darwin and other 
naturalists are quite insufficient for explaining the beauty of all 
animal forms: they refer almost exclusively to outer ornamental 
beauty of various animals. What matters, however, in this con- 
nection is not the actual importance of the facts, but the unques- 
tionable proof they provide of the independent objective signifi- 
cance of the esthetic motive even in its most superficial expressions. 

While many unbending minds were attempting in the interests 
of scientific positivism to reduce human esthetics to a utilitarian 
basis, the greatest modern representative of that same school of 
thought showed that the esthetic motive is independent of utili- 
tarian purposes even in the animal kingdom and thus for the first 
time provided a positive basis for a truly idealistic esthetic. This 
indisputable merit would alone be sufficient to immortalize 
Darwin’s name even if he had not created the theory of the origin 
of species through natural selection in the struggle for existence — 
a theory that clearly defined and carefully traced one of the most 
imvortant material factors of the cosmic process. 
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An animal’s life is determined by two main interests : to support 
itself by means of nutrition and to perpetuate its species by means 
of reproduction. That latter aim is not, of course, consciously 
present to the animal, but is achieved by nature indirectly through 
exciting sexual attraction in individual entities of the opposite sex. 
The cosmic artist, however, makes use of sexual attraction in 
order not merely to perpetuate, but also to adorn the particular 
animal forms. Creatures belonging to the active sex, the males, 
pursue the female and struggle with one another on her account; 
and it appears, says Darwin, that contrary to all expectations, the 


power to please the female is in certain cases of more importance 
than that of beating other males in open battle. 


The meaning of these facts is both simple and significant. Man 
finds certain things in nature beautiful, they give him esthetic 
pleasure ; most philosophers and scientists are convinced that this 
is merely a subjective peculiarity of the human mind and that 
in nature as such there is no beauty, any more than there is truth 
or goodness in it. But j ose very combinations of 
forms, colours and sounds which in nature please man, please also 
the creatures of nature themselves — the animals of all types and 
classes. They please them so much, have so great an importance 
for them, that the upkeep and development of those useless 
peculiarities, sometimes actually harmful from the utilitarian 
point of view, lies at the basis of their existence as a species. Ac- 
cordingly, we cannot possibly say that the wings of a tropical 
butterfly or a peacock’s tail are beautiful only on our subjective 
view, for their beauty is valued just as much by the female butter- 
flies and pea-hens. But in that case we are bound to go further. 
Once it has been admitted that a peacock’s tail is objectively 
beautiful, it would be the height of absurdity to insist that the 
beauty of the rainbow or of the diamond is merely a subjective 
appearance in the human mind. Of course, if in a particular given 
case there is no sentient subject at all, there is no sensation of 
beauty; what matters, however, is not the sensation but the 
quality of the object capable of producing similar sensations in the 
most different subjects. But if, in general, beauty in nature is objec- 
tive, it must have a certain general ontological basis — it must be, 
on different levels and in different ways, a sensuous embodiment 
of one absolutely objective all-inclusive Idea. 

The cosmic mind, in obvious opposition to the primeval chaos 
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and in secret agreement with the world-soul or nature — rent by 
that chaos and more and more amenable to the mental suggestions 
of the architectonic principle — creates in it and through it the 
complex and magnificent body of our universe. This creation is a 
process having two closely interconnected purposes, the general 
and the particular. The general purpose is the embodiment of the 
real Idea, i.e. of light and life, in different forms of natural beauty ; 
the particular purpose is the creation of man, i.e. of the form 
which together with the greatest bodily beauty presents the 
highest inner concentration of light and life, called self-conscious- 
ness. Even in the animal world, as has just been shown, the general 
cosmic purpose is attained with the help and co-operation of the 
creatures themselves, through exciting in them certain inner feel- 
ings and strivings. Nature does not build up or adorn animals as 
some external material, but makes them build up and adorn them- 
selves. Finally, man not merely participates in the activity of 
cosmic principles, but is capable of knowing the purpose of that 
activity and consequently of striving to achieve it freely and 
consciously. The same relation that obtains between human self- 
consciousness and animals’ inner feeling, holds between beauty in 
art and beauty in nature. 


2 


THE MEANING OF ART 


TREE growing beautifully in the open,and the same tree 
A\ beautifully painted on canvas produce the same kind of 
esthetic impression, are subject to the same esthetic valuation — 
it is not for nothing that in both instances the same word is used 
to express it. But if it were merely a case of such visible, super- 
ficial similarity, the question might well be asked — and indeed 
it has been asked — why this reduplication of beauty? Is it not a 
childish amusement to repeat in a picture what already has a 
beautiful existence in nature? The usual answer to this is (for 
instance, given by Taine in his Philosophie de l'art) that art repro- 
duces not the actual objects and events as such but only as scen 
by the artist, and a true artist sees in them merely their typical, 
characteristic features; the aesthetic element of natural events, 
after passing through the artist's consciousness and imagination, 
is cleansed from all material accidents and thus is intensified and 
seen more clearly; beauty, disseminated in nature in forms and 
colours, appears concentrated, condensed, emphasized in a pic- 
ture. This explanation is not completely satisfactory, if only be- 
cause it is quite inapplicable to vast and important domains of art. 
What natural events are emphasized, for instance, in Beethoven’s 
sonatas? The esthetic connection between art and nature is ob- 
viously much deeper and more significant. In truth it consists not 
in the repetition, but in the continuation of the artistic work begun 
by nature — in a further and more complete solution of the same 
esthetic task. 

The result of the natural process is man — to begin with, as the 
most beautiful,* and, secondly, as the most conscious of natural 
beings. In this second capacity man is not simply the result of the 
cosmic process but an agent in it, thus answering more perfectly its 


t J am speaking in this connection of beauty in a general and objective sense, 
and mean that man's exterior is capable of expressing a more perfect (a more 
ideal) inner content than can be expressed by other animals. 
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ideal purpose — the complete mutual interpenetration and free 
solidarity of the spiritual and the material, the ideal and the real, 
the subjective and the objective factors and elements of the 
universe. But why, then, it may be asked, do we consider the 
cosmic process begun by nature, and continued by man, from the 
aesthetic point of view, as the solution of some artistic problem? 
Would it not be better to regard its purpose as the realization of 
truth and goodness, the triumph of the supreme reason and will? 
If, in answer to this, we recall that beauty is simply an embodi- 
ment in sensuous forms of that very ideal content which, prior to 
such embodiment, is called truth and goodness, that will call forth 
a fresh objection. A strict moralist will say that goodness and truth 
need no esthetic embodiment. To do good and to know truth is 
all that is needed. 

In answer to this objection let us suppose that the good is realized 
not merely in someone's personal life, but in the life of the whole 
society, that an ideal social order is established, that there is com- 
plete solidarity and universal brotherhood. The impenetrability 
of egoism is done away with: all find themselves in each, and each 
in all. But if this universal mutual interpenetrability which is the 
essence of the moral good stops short of material nature, if the 
spiritual principle (having conquered the impenetrability of human 
psychological egoism) cannot overcome the impenetrability of 
matter, the physical egoism, that means that the power of good- 
ness or love is not strong enough, that the moral principle cannot 
be realized to the end and fully justified. The question then arises: 
if the dark force of material being finally triumphs, if it is uncon- 
querable by the principle of the good, is it not then the ultimate 
truth of all that is, and is not the good, as we call it, merely a sub- 
jective mirage? And, indeed, how can one speak of the triumph 
of the good when a society organized on the most ideal moral 
principles may perish any moment because of some geological or 
astronomical cataclysm? Absolute alienation of the moral 
principle from material being is fatal for the former, but certainly 
not for the latter. The very existence of the moral order in the , 
world presupposes its connection with the material order, a cer- 
tain co-ordination between the two. It might be imagined that 
this co-ordination should be sought for, apart from any esthetics, 
in the direct power of human reason over the blind forces of 
nature and in the absolute mastery of the spirit over blind matter. 
Apparently, several important steps have been already taken in 
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this direction; when the end is reached, and when, owing to the 
achievements of applied science, we conquer, as some optimists 
believe, not only space and time but death itself, the existence of 
moral life in the world, on the basis of the material, will be finally 
safeguarded ; this will have no relation to the zsthetic motive, so 
that even then the contention that the good does not need beauty 
will remain in force. And yet, will in that case the good itself be 
complete? It consists not in the triumph of one over another, but 
in the solidarity of all. But can the beings and agents of the natural 
world be excluded from that all? They too cannot be regarded as 
merely the means or instruments of human existence, they too 
must enter as a positive element into the ideal structure of life. To 
be secure the moral order must rest upon material nature as the 
medium and the means of its existence, but to be complete and 
perfect it must include the material basis of existence as an inde- 
pendent part of moral activity which at this point becomes 
esthetic; for material being can enter into the moral order only 
through spiritualization and enlightenment, i.e. only in the form 
of beauty. Beauty, then, is needed for the fulfilment of the good 
in the material world, for it is beauty alone that enlightens and 
subdues the evil darkness of this world. 

But has not this work of bringing light to the universe been 
already done apart from us? Natural beauty has already clothed 
the world with its radiant veil; formless chaos stirs uneasily under 
the harmonious form of the cosmos, but cannot throw it off 
either in the limitless expanse of heavenly bodies or in the narrow 
range of earthly organisms. Should not art strive merely to clothe 
in beauty human relations alone and embody in sensible images 
the true meaning of human life? But in nature dark forces are 
merely subdued, and not won over by the universal reason; the 
victory is superficial and incomplete, and the beauty of nature is 
merely a veil thrown over the evil life and not the transfiguration 
of that life. That is why man with his rational mind must be not 
only the final end of the natural process but, also in his turn, a 
means for a more profound and complete action of the ideal 
principle upon nature. We know that in nature the realization 
of that principle differs in degree and that every increase in depth 
on the positive side is accompanied by a corresponding increase 
or inner intensification on the negative. In inorganic matter the 
evil principle acts merely as heaviness and inertia; in the organic 
world it manifests itself as death and dissolution (and here, too, 
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hideousness is less obviously triumphant in the destruction of 
plants than in the death and decomposition of animals, and in the 
case of higher animals more so than in that of the lower) ; in man, 
in addition to showing itself more completely and intensely on the 
physical side, it also expresses its deepest essence as moral evil. 
But, on the other hand, it is possible for man to triumph over it 
finally and to embody that triumph in eternal and incorruptible 
beauty. According to the old conception, now widely prevalent 
again, moral evil is identical with the dark, unconscious physical 
life, and moral goodness with the rational light of consciousness 
that develops in man. That the light of reason is in itself good is 
unquestionable; but physical light cannot be called evil either. 
Both the one and the other have the same significance in their 
respective spheres. In physical light 1 the universal idea (positive 
all-unity, the life of all for one another in the one) is realized in a 
reflected form only : all events and objects are able to exist for one 
another or are revealed to one another in their mutual reflections 
by means of a common imponderable medium. In a similar way 
all that exists is reflected in reason by means of general abstract 
notions which do not express the inner being of things but only 
their superficial logical schemata. Hence, in rational knowledge we 
find only a reflection of the universal idea and not its real presence 
in the knower and the known. For their true realization goodness 
and truth must become a creative power in the subject, trans- 
forming reality and not merely reflecting it. In the physical world 
light is transformed into life and becomes the organizing principle 
of plants and animals, so that it is not merely reflected by bodies, 
but is incarnate in them; in the same way, the light of reason 
cannot be confined to knowledge alone, but must artistically em- 
body the apprehended meaning of life in a new setting that is more 
in keeping with it. Of course, before creating in beauty or trans- 
forming the not-ideal reality into an ideal one, the difference 
between the two must be known — and known not merely in 


t I am speaking here, of course, not of the visual sensations of light in man 
and in animals, but of light as the movement of an imponderable medium 
which interconnects material bodies and thus conditions their objective being 
for one another independently of our subjective sensations. 'Light' alone is 
mentioned for shortness, but the same thing may be said of other dynamic 
phenomena: heat, electricity, etc. We are not concerned here with any 
hypotheses of physical science, but only with the fact that there is an unques- 
tionable difference between the nature of those phenomena and ponderable 
matter. 
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the abstract, but first of all through immediate feeling inherent in 
the artist. 

The difference between ideal, i.e. valuable or worthy being, 
and unworthy or wrong being depends, generally speaking, upon 
the particular relation of the given elements to one another and to 
the whole. When, to begin with, particular elements do not ex- 
clude one another but on the contrary mutually posit themselves 
in one another and are at one; when, secondly, they do not ex- 
clude the whole but build up their particular being upon one 
universal basis; when, thirdly, that universal basis or absolute 
principle does not suppress or engulf the particular elements but, 
manifesting itself in them, gives them complete freedom within 
itself — such being is ideal or valuable, that which ought to be. 
Indeed, in itself it is already, though to us it appears not as a given 
reality, but as an ideal only partly and gradually realized; in that 
sense it becomes the final end and absolute norm of our vital 
activities. The will strives towards it as the highest good, thought 
is determined by it as the absolute truth, and it is partly sensed and 
partly divined by our feelings and imagination as beauty. These 
positive ideal determinations of valuable being are essentially 
identical, just as are the corresponding negative principles. Every 
kind of evil consists at bottom in the violation of the mutual 
solidarity and balance between parts and whole; and all falsehood 
and ugliness can be reduced to that too. When a particular or 
single element asserts itself in its separateness, striving to exclude 
or to suppress other beings; when particular or single elements 
together or separately strive to put themselves in the place of the 
whole, to exclude or deny its independent unity and conse- 
quently the common bond between themselves; or when, on the 
contrary, the freedom of particular being is diminished or taken 
away in the name of unity —all this, exclusive self-assertion 
(egoism), anarchic separatism and tyrannical uniformity, must 
be pronounced evil. The same thing transferred from the practical 
sphere to the theoretical is falsehood. An idea is false when it is 
solely concerned with some one particular aspect of reality to the 
exclusion of all the others; an intellectual outlook is false when it 
admits only an indefinite collocation of particular empirical'events 
and denies the general meaning or the rational unity of the 
cosmos; equally false is abstract monism or pantheism that denies 
all particular existence in the name of absolute unity. The same 
essential characteristics that determine evil in the moral sphere and 
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falsity in the intellectual determine ugliness in the esthetic sphere. 
Everything in which one part grows out of all proportion and 

redominates over others, all that is lacking in wholeness and 
unity and, finally, all that is deficient in free multiplicity is ugly. 
Anarchic multiplicity is as much opposed to goodness, truth and 
beauty as is dead, crushing unity: the attempt to realize such a 
unity in a sensuous form results in the idea of infinite emptiness, 
devoid of all special and definite forms of being — i.e. in mere 
formlessness. 

Worthy or ideal being requires equal freedom for the whole as 
for the parts; consequently it does not mean freedom from par- 
ticular determinations but only from their exclusiveness. The 
fulness of such freedom requires that all particular elements should 
find themselves in one another and in the whole, that each should 
posit itself in the other and the other in itself, that each should be 
aware of its own particularity in the unity of the whole, and of 
the unity of the whole in its own particularity — in short, that 
there should be absolute solidarity between all that is, and God 
should be all in all. 

Complete sensuous realization of that universal solidarity or 
positive all-unity — perfect beauty not merely as an idea reflected 
from, but as actually present in matter — presupposes in the first 
instance the closest and deepest interaction between the inner or 
spiritual and the outer or material being. This is the fundamental 
esthetic requirement, the specific difference between beauty and 
the two other aspects of the absolute idea. An ideal content which 
remains merely an inner property of the spirit, of its will and 
thought, is devoid of beauty, and absence of beauty means that 
the idea is impotent. Indeed, so long as the spirit is incapable of 
giving direct external expression to its inner content and of in- 
carnating itself in material phenomena, and, on the other hand, 
so long as matter is incapable of receiving the ideal action of the 
spirit and of being penetrated by or transmuted into spirit, there 
is no true unity between these two main realms of being. That 
means that the idea which is the perfect harmony of all that is has 
not as yet, in this particular manifestation of it, sufficient power 
fully to realize or fulfil itself. Neither abstract spirit incapable of 
creative incarnation nor soulless matter incapable of spiritualiza- 
tion corresponds to ideal or worthy being, and both bear a clear 
stamp of their unworthiness inasmuch as neither can be beautiful. 


The_fulness of beauty requires, first, direct material embodiment 
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of the spiritual essence and, secondly, complete spiritualization of 
the material appearance as the inherent and inseparable form of 
the ideal content. To this twofold condition there is necessarily 
added a third — or, rather, it follows from it of necessity. When 
the spiritual content is immediately and indissolubly united in 
beauty to its sensuous expression and there is complete mutual 
interpenetration between them, the material appearance that has 
really become beautiful, i.e. has actually embodied the idea, must 
become as permanent and immortal as the idea itself. In Hegelian 
esthetics beauty is the incarnation of the eternal universal idea in 
particular and transitory events, which still remain transient and 
disappear like separate waves in the stream of the material process, 
reflecting but for a moment the radiance of the eternal idea. But 
this can only be if the relation between the spiritual principle and 
the material event is one of impassive indifference. True and per- 
fect beauty, however, expressing as it does complete oneness and 
mutual interpenetration between these two elements, must of 
necessity make the material one actually participate in the other's 
eternity. 

The beautiful appearances of the physical world are far from 
conforming to those demands or conditions of perfect beauty. To 
begin with, in natural beauty the ideal content is not sufficiently 
transparent ; it does not reveal itself in all its mysterious depth, 
but only manifests its general outline, illustrating, so to speak, 
through concrete particular facts the simplest characteristics of 
the absolute idea. Thus light in its sensuous qualities expresses the 
all-pervading and imponderable character of the ideal principle; 
plants show in their visible form the expansiveness of the idea of 
life and the general striving of the earthly soul towards the higher 
forms of being; beautiful animals express the intensity of vital 
motives united in a complex whole and sufficiently balanced to 
admit free play of the forces of life, and so on. The idea un- 
doubtedly is embodied in all this but only externally, in a general 
and superficial way. The superficial materialization of the ideal 
principle in natural beauty is in keeping with the equally super- 
ficial spiritualization of matter, and that leads to the possibility of 
apparent contradictions between form and content: a typically 
ferocious beast may be very beautiful. The contradiction is only 
apparent because, being superficial, natural beauty expresses the 
idea of life not in its inner moral quality, but merely in its 
external physical characteristics such as swiftness, force, freedom 
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of movement, etc. The third essential imperfection of natural 
beauty is connected with the same fact: since it does not wholly 
and inwardly pervade the chaotic nature of material being, but 
merely throws an external covering over it, that beauty remains 
eternal and unchangeable in general only, in the genera and species 
— while each particular beautiful appearance and entity remains 
in the power of the material process which first damages its 
beautiful form and subsequently destroys it altogether. From the 
naturalistic point of view this instability of all individual appear- 
ances of beauty is a fatal and unalterable law. But in order to be 
even theoretically reconciled to this triumph of the all-destroying 
material process it is necessary to admit — as consistent adherents 
of naturalism do — that beauty and all other ideal contents of the 
world are a subjective illusion of human imagination. We know, 
however, that beauty has an objective significance, that it acts 
outside the human world, and that: rself is not indifferent 
to beauty. And if nature has not succeeded in realizing perfect 
“Beauty in the domain of physical life, it is with good reason that 
through great labours and efforts, terrible catastrophes and 
monstrous creations — necessary, however, for the final end — 
she rises from that lower realm into the sphere of conscious 
human life. The task that cannot be fulfilled by means of physical 
life must be fulfilled through human creativeness. | 





Hence the threefold task of art in general is: (1) to give a direct, 


objective expression to the deepest inner qualities détermina- 


tions of the living Idea-which nature is incapable of expressing, 


Te : 


(2) to spiritualize natural beauty and through this (3) to pér- 


petuate its individual appearances. That means transforming 


physical life into spiritual, i.e. into a life which, in the first place, 
‘has its own word or revelation in itself and is capable of direct 
outward expression; which, in the second place, is capable of ij- 
wardly transforming and spiritualizing matter or of being truly 
incarnate in it; and which, thirdly, is free from the power of the 
material process and therefore abides forever. Completely to 
embody this spiritual fulness in our actual world, to realize abso- 
lute beauty in it or to create a universal spiritual organism is the 
highest task of art. Clearly the fulfilment of this task must coin- 
cide with the end of the cosmic process as a whole. While history 
still continues there can be only partial and fragmentary antici- 
pations of perfect beauty. In their highest achievements the arts 
that exist at present catch glimpses of eternal beauty in our 
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transitory existence and, extending them further, anticipate and 
give us a foretaste of the reality beyond, which is to come. They 
are thus a transition stage or a connecting link between the beauty 
of nature and the beauty of the life to come. Interpreted in this 
way art ceases to be empty play and becomes important and in- 
structive work, not, of course, in the sense of a didactic sermon 
but of an inspired prophecy. The indissoluble connection that once 
existed between art and religion proves that this exalted signifi- 
cance of art is not an arbitrary demand. The original inseparability 
between the religious and the artistic work is certainly not to be 
regarded as an ideal. True and complete beauty demands greater 
«apu the human element and presupposes a higher and more 
complex development of social life than could be attained in 
primitive culture. The present alienation between art and religion 
is a transition from the ancient fusion to a future free synthesis. 
The perfect life, anticipations of which true art gives us, will also 
be based, not upon the submergence of the human element by 
the divine, but upon their free interaction. 

We can now formulate a general definition of real art as such: 


every sensuous expression object or event from the point 
ST view of its final state or in the light of the world to come is a 


work of art. 
The anticipations of perfect beauty in human art are of three 


. kinds: (1) direct or magic, when the deepest inner states connect- 


ing us with the true essence of things and the transcendental world 
(or, if preferred, with the an-sich-Sein of all that is) break through 
all conventions and material limitations, and find direct and com- 
plete expression in beautiful sounds and words (music and, partly, 
pure lyrics); (2) indirect, through the intensification of the given 
beauty. The inner, essential and eternal meaning of life concealed 
in the particular and accidental appearances of the natural and the 
human world is but vaguely and insufficiently expressed by their 
natural beauty; it is revealed and clarified by the artist who 
reproduces those appearances in a concentrated, purified and 
idealized form. Thus, architecture reproduces in an idealized form 
certain regular shapes of natural bodies, expressing in this way the 
victory of those ideal forms over the fundamental anti-ideal 
property of matter — gravity; classic sculpture, in idealizing the 
beauty of the human form and strictly observing the fine but 
definite line that distinguishes bodily beauty from the carnal, 
anticipates in its achievement the spiritual corporeality which 
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shall one day be revealed to us in actual fact; landscape painting 
(and, partly, lyrical poetry) reproduce in a concentrated form the 
ideal aspect of the complex phenomena of physical nature, 
cleansing them from all material accidents (and even from three- 
dimensional extendedness) ; religious painting and poetry are an 
idealized reproduction of such facts of human history as had 
revealed in advance the higher meaning of our existence. (3) The 
third kind of zsthetic_anticipation of the perfect reality of the 
future is also itfrect, and consists in reflecting the ideal from an 

"felicior more vividz The disharmony between the gives reality 
‘and the ideator the higher meaning of life may be of different 
varieties. To begin with, a certain human reality, perfect and 
beautiful after its own kind (namely, after the kind of the natural 
man), falls short of the absolute ideal intended for the spiritual 
man and humanity. Achilles and Hector, Priam and Agamemnon, 
Krishna, Arjuna and Rahma are unquestionably beautiful, but 
the more artistically they and their deeds are depicted the clearer 
in the last resort it is that they are not what true men should be, and 
that true human achievement is different from their exploits. 
Homer probably — and the authors of the Indian poems cei 
tainly — had no such idea in mind, and we must regard heroic 
epic poetry as a vague and unconscious reflection of the absolute 
ideal from a beautiful but inadequate human reality. 

... A deeper attitude towards the unrealized ideal is to be found 
in tragedy, where the characters themselves are imbued with the 
sense of an inner contradiction between their given reality and 
that which ought to be. Comedy, on the other hand, intensifies 
and deepens the feeling for the ideal, first by emphasizing that 
aspect of reality which cannot in any sense be called beautiful, 
and secondly by representing men who live in that reality as per- 
fectly content with it — thus making them still more at variance 
with the ideal. It is this complacence and not the outer setting of the 
plot that constitutes the essential nature of the comical as distinct 
from the tragical element. 





In order to see that even the greatest poetical works express the 
meaning of spiritual life merely by reflecting it from the non-ideal 
human reality, let us take Goethe’s Faust. The positive meaning of 
this lyrico-epic tragedy is directly revealed only in the last scene 
of the second part and is abstractly summed up in the final chorus, 
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Alles Vergangliche ist nur ein Gleichnis, and so on. But what is the 
direct organic bond between this apotheosis and the rest of the 
tragedy ? The heavenly powers and das ewig Weibliche appear from 
above, and therefore, after all, from outside, and are not revealed 
from within the subject. The idea of the last scene is present in 
Faust throughout, but it is merely reflected from the partly real, 
partly fantastic plot of the tragedy itself. Just as a ray of light 
plays on a diamond to the delight of the spectator, but without 
producing any change in the material composition of the stone, 
so the spiritual light of the absolute ideal refracted in the artist's 
imagination illumines the dark human reality without in the least 
altering its essence. Let us suppose that a poet mightier than Goethe 
or Shakespeare did present in a complex poetic work an artistic, 
i.c. a true and concrete, picture of truly spiritual life — of the life 
which ought to be and which realizes the absolute ideal to per- 
fection — even that miracle of art, not achieved so far by any 
poet, ! would in our present world be merely a magnificent 
mirage in an arid desert, heightening but not satisfying our 
spiritual thirst. The final task of perfect art is to realize the abso- 
lute ideal not in imagination only but in very deed — to spiritual- 
ize and vransfatre ow actual lie. If it be said that such a task 
transcends the limits of art, the question may well be asked, who 
has laid down those limits? We do not find them in history; we 
see there a changing art, art in the process of development. 
Separate branches of it attain their perfection and develop no 
more; to make up for this, other branches come into being. All 
are probably agreed that sculpture was brought to its final perfec- 
tion by the ancient Greeks; nor is it likely that further progress 
will be made in heroic epic poetry and pure tragedy. I venture to 
go further and do not think it too bold to assert that just as the 
ancients had perfected those forms of art, so the modern European 
nations have exhausted all other species of art known to us; if 
art has a future, it lies in quite a new sphere of activity. Of course, 
this future development of zsthetic creativeness depends upon the 
general course of history; for art in general is the sphere of the 
embodiment of ideas and not of their original inception and 


growth. 





1 [n the third part of the Divine Comedy Dante describes paradise in a way 
which may be true, but is certainly not sufficiently vivid and concrete — a 
fundamental defect which cannot be redeemed by the most musical verses. 
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i-e meaning of sexual love is generally supposed to consist in 
subserving the propagation of the species. I consider this view 
to be mistaken — not on the ground of any ideal considerations 
as such, but first and foremost on grounds of natural history. 
That the reproduction of living creatures does not need sexual 
love is clear if only from the fact that it does not even need the 
division into sexes. A considerable part both of vegetable and 
animal organisms multiply sexlessly: by division, budding, 
spores, grafting. True, the higher forms in both the organic king- 
doms reproduce themselves sexually. But to begin with, the 
organisms that do so may also multiply sexlessly (grafting in the 
plant world, parthenogenesis among the higher insects), and 
secondly, admitting that as a general rule higher organisms 
multiply by means of sexual union, the conclusion to be drawn 
is that the sex factor is connected not with reproduction as such 
(which may take place without it) but with the reproduction of 
higher organisms. Hence, the meaning of sexual differentiation 
(and, consequently, of sexual love) must be sought for not in the 
idea of generic life and its reproduction, but only in the idea of a 
higher organism. 

A striking confirmation of this is provided by the following 
great fact. Among animals that reproduce themselves solely in the 
sexual way (the vertebrates), the higher we go in the organic scale, 
the less is the power of reproduction and the greater the force of 
sex attraction. In the lowest class of this section — the fishes — 
the rate of reproduction is enormous: the spawn yearly produced 
by every female are counted in millions; they are fertilized by 
the male outside the body of the female, and the way in which it 
is done does not suggest strong sexual attraction. Of all vertebrate 
creatures this cold-blooded class undoubtedly multiplies most and 
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shows least trace of love-passion. At the next stage — among the 
amphibians and the reptiles — the rate of reproduction is much 
lower than among the fishes, though some of the species of that 
class justify the Bible description of them as ‘swarming’; but, 
with a lower rate of reproduction, we find in those animals closer 
sexual relations. In birds the power of reproduction is much 
smaller than, for instance, in frogs, to say nothing of fishes, while 
sexual attraction and mutual affection between the male and the 
female are developed to a degree unexampled in the two lower 
classes. Among mammals (or the viviparous) reproduction is 
much slower than among the birds, and sexual attraction is much 
more intense, though for the most part less constant. Finally, in 
man the rate of reproduction is lower than in the rest of the animal 
kingdom, but sexual love attains the greatest force and signifi- 
cance, uniting in the highest degree the permanence of relations (as 
with birds) with the intensity of passion (as with the viviparous). 

Thus sexual love and reproduction of the species are in inverse 
ratio to each other: the stronger the one, the weaker the other. 
Altogether, the animal kingdom as a whole develops in this 
respect in the following order: at the lowest level there is an 
enormous power of reproduction and a complete absence of 
anything like sexual love (since there is no division into sexes) ; 
further, in more perfect organisms there appear sexual differen- 
tiation and, corresponding to it, a certain sexual attraction, very 
weak at first; at the further stages of organic development it 
increases, while the power of reproduction diminishes (ic. it 
increases in direct ratio to the perfection of the organism and in 
inverse ratio to the power of reproduction), until at last, at the 
top of the scale, in man, there may be intense sexual love without 
any reproduction whatever. If, then, at the two opposite poles of 
animal life we find, on the one hand, reproduction without any 
sexual love, and on the other, sexual love without any reproduc- 
tion, it is perfectly clear that these two facts cannot be indis- 
solubly interconnected; it is clear that each of them has an inde- 
pendent significance of its own, and that the meaning of one 
cannot consist in serving as a means for the other. The same con- 
clusion follows if we consider sexual love exclusively in the 
human world, where it acquires, incomparably more clearly than 
in the animal kingdom, an individual character, in virtue of which 
precisely this person of the opposite sex has an absolute significance 
for the lover as unique and irreplaceable, as an end in itself. 
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At this point we meet with a popular theory which, while 
admitting that sexual love as such serves the generic instinct and 
is a means of reproduction, attempts to explain the individualiza- 
tion of love in the case of man as a certain trick or deception prac- 
tised by nature or the cosmic will for its own ends. In the human 
world, where individual peculiarities have far more significance 
than in'the animal or the vegetable kingdom, nature aims not 
merely at preserving the species, but also at realizing within the 
limits of it a number of possible specific types and individual 
characters. Apart from this general purpose of manifesting the 
greatest possible variety of forms, the life of mankind as a his- 
torical process has for its purpose to raise and improve human 
nature. This requires not merely as many different specimens of 
humanity as possible, but also its best specimens, valuable both in 
themselves as individual types and for their uplifting and im- 





proving influence upon others. Thus the moving power of the 9 - 


cosmic and the historical process — whatever we may call it — is 
concerned not only with the continual reproduction of human 
individuals after their own kind, but also in certain particular and 
so far as possible significant specimens being born. For this pur- 
pose simple reproduction through promiscuous and fortuitous 
union of the sexes is insufficient: to produce individually deter- 
mined offspring, the union of individually determined parents is 
required, and consequently the general sexual attraction that 
serves the purposes of reproduction among animals is not enough. 
With human beings it is not producing offspring as such that 
matters, but producing a particular kind of offspring, most suit- 
able for world-purposes; and since this given individual can 
produce such offspring, not with any individual of the opposite 
sex, but only with one particular person, that person alone must 
have for him or her a special power of attraction and appear 
exceptional, irreplaceable, unique and capable of bestowing the 
highest bliss. It is this individualization and exaltation of the 
sexual instinct that distinguishes human love from animal, but it 
too is aroused in us by an alien, though perhaps a higher, power 
for its own ends, foreign to our personal consciousness; it is 
aroused as an irrational, fatal passion that takes possession of us 
and disappears like a mirage as soon as the need for it is over. 

If this theory were correct, if the individual and exalted nature 
of the love-feeling had its whole meaning, reason and purpose in 
something external to itself, namely, in the quality of the offspring 
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required for world-purposes, it would logically follow that the 
degree of the individualization and intensity of love was in direct 
ratio to the character and significance of the offspring to which it 
gave rise: the more valuable the offspring, the greater the love 
between the parents, and, vice versa, the stronger the love between 
two particular persons, the more remarkable their offspring 
should be. If, speaking generally, the love feeling is aroused by the 
cosmic will for the sake of the required offspring and is merely 
a means for producing it, in each given case the strength of the 
means used by the cosmic mover must be proportionate to the 
importance of the end to be achieved. The more the cosmic will 
is interested in the offspring-to-be, the more strongly it must 
attract to each other and bind together the two necessary pro- 
genitors. Suppose a world-genius of enormous importance for the 
historical process has to be born; in so far as a genius is more rare 
than ordinary mortals, the higher power controlling the historical 
process would obviously be proportionately more interested in 
his birth than in others; and consequently the sexual attraction, 
by means of which the cosmic will (according to this theory) 
secures the end so important to it, should be proportionately more 
intense than usual. The champions of the theory may, of course, 
deny the presence of an exact quantitative ratio between the im- 
portance of a given individual and the intensity of his parents’ 
passion, since such things admit of no exact measurement; but it 
is absolutely indubitable (from the standpoint of the theory in 
question) that if the cosmic will is extremely interested in the birth 
of some person, it must take extreme measures to secure the desired 
result, i.e. it must arouse in the parents a passion of extreme 
intensity, capable of overcoming all obstacles to their union. 

In reality, however, we find nothing of the kind. There is no 
correlation whatever between the intensity of the love-passion 
and the importance of the progeny. To begin with, there is the 
fact, utterly inexplicable for the theory we are considering, that 
the most intense love often remains unrequited and produces no 
offspring whatever, let alone valuable offspring. If as a result of 
such love people take monastic vows or commit suicide, why 
should the cosmic will concerned with posterity have troubled 
about them? But even if the ardent Werther ! had not committed 

: [ illustrate my arguments by instances taken chiefly from great literary 


works. They are better than instances from real life, for they represent types 
and not particular cases. 
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suicide, his unhappy passion would remain an inexplicable riddle 
for the theory of qualified offspring. From the point of view of 
that theory Werther's intense and highly individualized love for 
Charlotte showed that it was only with Charlotte he could pro- 
duce the offspring of special value and importance for humanity, 
for the sake of which the cosmic will aroused in him this extra- 
ordinary passion. But how was it, then, that this omniscient and 
omnipotent will proved incapable, or did not think of similarly 
affecting Charlotte, without whose reciprocity Werther's passion 
was quite unnecessary and served no purpose? For a teleologically 
acting substance love's labour lost is an utter absurdity. 

Exceptionally intense love is generally unhappy, and unhappy 
love very often leads to suicide in one form or another, and eac 
of these suicides through unhappy love disproves the theory that 
intense love is aroused solely for the purpose of producing de- 
scendants whose importance is indicated by the intensity of the 
love. But in all such cases it is the very intensity of love that rules 
out the possibility of any descendants at all. 


As a general rule from which there are hardly any exceptions, 
particular intensity of sexual love either altogether excludes 
reproduction or results in offspring the importance of which in no 
way corresponds to the power of the love feeling and to the ex- 
ceptional character of the relations arising from it. 

To find the meaning of sexual love in successful childbearing is 
the same as to find meaning where there is no love, and where 
there is love, to deprive it of all meaning and justification. This 
fictitious theory of love when put to the test of facts proves to be 
not an explanation but, rather, a refusal to explain anything. 


Both with animals and with man sexual love is the finest 
flowering of the individual life. But since in animals the life of the 
genus is of far more importance than that of the individual, 
the highest pitch of intensity achieved by the latter merely 
profits the generic process. Although sexual attraction is not 
simply a means for the propagation or the reproduction of organ- 
isms, it serves to produce more perfect organisms through sexual 
rivalry and selection. An attempt has been made to ascribe the 
same significance to love in the human world, but, as we have 
seen, quite in vain. For in the human world individuality has an 
independent significance and in its strongest expression cannot be 
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merely a means for the ends of the historical process external to it. 
Or, to put it better, the true end of the historical process does not 
admit of the human personality being merely a passive and 
transitory means to it. 

The conviction that man has absolute worth is based neither 
upon self-conceit nor upon the empirical fact that we know of no 
other more perfect being in the order of nature. Man’s uncondi- 
tional worth consists in the absolute form (or image) of rational 
consciousness undoubtedly inherent in him. Being aware, as 
animals are, of his experiences, detecting certain connections 
between them and, on the basis of those, anticipating future 
experiences, man also has the faculty of passing judgments of 
value on his own states and actions, and on facts in general, in 
their relation not only to other particular facts but to universal 
ideal norms; man’s consciousness is determined not only by 
empirical facts but by the knowledge of truth. Conforming his 
actions to this higher consciousness man can infinitely perfect his 
life and nature without transcending the human form. This is why he 
is the highest being in the natural world and the true end of the 
process of world-creation; for, next to the Being which is Itself 
the absolute and eternal truth, comes the being which is capable 
of knowing and realizing truth in itself; it is highest not rela- 
tively but unconditionally. What rational ground can be adduced 
for creating new and essentially more perfect forms when there 
already exists a form capable of infinite self-perfectibility and of 
receiving the whole fulness of the absolute content? Once such a 
form has appeared, further progress can only consist in new 
degrees of its own development and not in replacing it by some 
other creatures, some hitherto non-existent forms of being. This 
is the essential difference between the cosmogonic and the his- 
torical process. The first (before the appearance of man) creates a 
succession of new kinds of beings: the old are partly destroyed, 
as unsuccessful experiments, and partly coexist with the new in a 
purely external way, accidentally coming together, but forming 
no real unity because they have no common consciousness to con- 
nect them with one another and with the cosmic past. Such 
common consciousness appears in man. In the animal world the 
succession of the higher forms upon the lower, however regular 
and purposive, is a fact utterly external and foreign to the animals 
themselves and indeed non-existent for them: an elephant or a 
monkey can know nothing about the complex process of 
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geological and biological transformations that conditioned their 
actual appearance upon the earth; the comparatively high level 
of intelligence reached by this or that animal or by a particular 
species does not mean any progress in the general consciousness in 
which those intelligent animals are as completely lacking as a 
stupid oyster. The complex brain of a higher mammal is as little 
use for throwing light upon nature as a whole as the rudimentary 
nerve-ganglia of a worm. In humanity, on the contrary, general 
consciousness progresses through the achievements of the indi- 
vidual consciousness in the realms of religion or science. The 
individual intelligence is in the case of man not only an organ of 
personal life, but also an organ of memory and anticipation for all 
mankind and even for the whole of nature. 

... The whole truth — the positive unity of all — is latent from 
the first in man’s living consciousness and is gradually realized in 
the life of humanity, being consciously handed down. This suc- 
cessive consciousness can be expanded indefinitely and is con- 
tinuous, and therefore man can, while remaining himself, under- 
stand and realize all the infinite fulness of being, so that he need 
not and cannot be replaced by any higher kinds of entities. 
Within the limits of his given reality man is only a part of nature; 
but he is constantly and consistently transcending those limits. 
In his spiritual progeny — religion and science, morality and 
art — he manifests himself as the centre of the universal con- 
sciousness of nature, as the soul of the world, as the self-realizing 
potency of the absolute all-unity ; consequently only that absolute 
itself in its perfect actuality or its eternal being, that is, God, can 
be higher than man. 

Man's privilege over other natural beings — his power of 
understanding and realizing the truth — is both generic and indi- 
vidual: every man is capable of knowing and realizing the truth, 
everyone can become a living reflection of the absolute whole, a 
conscious and independent organ of universal life. The rest of 
nature also contains truth (or the image of God), but only in its 
objective universality, unknown to particular beings; this truth 
forms them and acts in and through them as the power of fate, as 
the unknown-to-them law of their being to which they involun- 
tarily and unconsciously submit; in themselves, in their inner 
feeling and consciousness, they cannot rise above their given, 
partial existence; they find themselves only in their separateness, 
in isolation from all — consequently outside of truth; therefore, 
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truth or the universal unity can only triumph in the animal king- 
dom through the change of generations, the permanence of the 
species and the destruction of the individual life incapable of 
comprehending the truth. The human individuality, however, 
just because it is capable of comprehending the truth, is not can- 
celled by it, but is preserved and strengthened through its 
triumph. 

But in order that an individual being should find in Truth 
—in the all-unity — its own affirmation and justification, it 
must be not only conscious of truth but be in it. Primarily and 
immediately, however, an individual man is not in Truth, any 
more than an animal is: he finds himself as an isolated particle of 
the cosmic whole and in his egoism affirms this partial existence 
as a whole for himself; he wants to be all in his separation from 
the whole, outside of Truth. Egoism as the real basic principle of 
individual life penetrates it right through, directing and con- 
cretely determining everything in it, and therefore a merely 
theoretical consciousness of truth cannot possibly outweigh and 
abolish it. Until the living force of egoism meets in man with 
another living force opposed to it, consciousness of truth is only 
an external illumination, a reflection of another light. If man 
could only in this sense accept the truth, his connection with it 
would not be inward and indissoluble; his own being remaining, 
like that of animals, outside Truth, would be, like theirs, doomed 
to disappear in its subjectivity and would only be preserved as an 
idea in the absolute mind. 

Truth as a living power taking possession of man's inner being 
and really saving him from false self-affirmation is called love. 
Love as the actual abolition of egoism is the real justification and 
salvation of individuality. Love is higher than rational conscious- 
ness, but without it it could not act as an inner saving power which 
sublimates and does not destroy individuality. Only thanks to 
rational consciousness (or, what is the same thing, to the conscious- 
ness of truth) man can distinguish himself, i.e. his true individu- 
ality, from his egoism, and therefore in sacrificing this egoism and 
surrendering himself to love, he finds in it both a living and a 
life-giving power; he does not lose, together with his egoism, his 
individual being, but on the contrary preserves it forever. 

. .. The meaning-of human love in general is the justification and 


salvation of individuality through the sacrifice of egoism. Starting with 
tlis general position, we can deal with our specific task and 
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explain the meaning of sexual love. It is highly significant that 
sexual relations are not only called love, but are generally recog- 
nized as pre-eminently representative of love, being the type and 
the ideal of all other kinds of love (see The Song of Songs and the 
Revelation of St. John). 

The evil and falsity of egoism certainly do not consist in the 
fact that man prizes himself too highly or ascribes absolute 
significance and infinite dignity to himself: he is right in this, for 
every human subject as an independent centre of living powers, as 
the potency of infinite perfection, as a being capable of embracing 
in his life and consciousness the absolute truth, has unconditional 
significance and dignity, is something absolutely irreplaceable 
and cannot prize himself too highly (in the words of the Gospel, 
what shall a man give in exchange for his soul?). Not to recognize 
one’s absolute significance in this sense is tantamount to renounc- 
ing ones human dignity. The fundamental evil and falsity of 
egoism lie not in the recognition of the subject’s own absolute 
significance and value, but in the fact that while he justly ascribes 
such significance to himself, he unjustly denies it to others; in 
recognizing himself as a centre of life, which he is in reality, he 
refers others to the circumference of his being, setting upon them 
only an external and relative value. 

Of course, theoretically and in the abstract every man who is 
in his right mind always admits that other people have exactly 
the same rights as he; but in his vital consciousness, in his inner 
feeling and in practice, he makes an infinite, incommensurable 
difference between himself and others: he, as such, is all, they, as 
such, are nothing. But it is precisely this exclusive self-affirmation 
that prevents man from being in fact what he claims to be. The 
unconditional significance and absoluteness which, speaking 
generally, he rightly recognizes in himself, but wrongly denies to 
others, is in itself merely potential — it is only a possibility 
demanding realization. God is all, i.e. possesses in one absolute act 
all the positive content, all the fulness of being. Man (in general, 
and every individual man in particular), being in fact only this 
and not another, may become all only by abolishing in his con- 
sciousness and his life the inner limits which separate him from 
others. ‘This’ man may be ‘all’ only together with others; only 
together with others can he realize his absolute significance and 
become an inseparable and irreplaceable part of the universal 
whole, an independent, unique and living organ of the absolute 
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life. True individuality is a certain definite form of universal 
unity, a certain definite way of apprehending and assimilating the 
whole. In affirming himself outside of all else, man robs his own 
existence of its meaning, deprives himself of the true content of 
life and reduces his individuality to an empty form. Thus egoism 
is certainly not the self-affirmation and self-consciousness of 
individuality, but, on the contrary, its self-negation and destruc- 
tion. 

Physical and metaphysical, social and historical conditions of 
human existence modify and soften our egoism in all kinds of 
ways, putting various formidable obstacles to the undisguised 
manifestations of it in all its terrible consequences. But all this 
complex system of correctives and obstacles, predetermined by 
Providence and realized by nature and history, does not affect the 
actual basis of egoism which constantly peeps out from under 
the cover of personal and public morality and at times manifests 
itself in its full force. There is only one power which may and 
actually does undermine egoism at the root, from within, and 
that is love, and chiefly sexual love. The evil and falsity of egoism 
consist in ascribing absolute significance exclusively to oneself and 
denying it to others; reason shows that it is unwarranted and 
unjust, and love abolishes this unjust relation in fact, compelling 
us to recognize not in abstract thought, but in inner feeling and 
vital will the absolute significance of another person for us. 
Through love we come to know the truth of another not in 
abstraction but in reality, and actually transfer the centre of our 
life beyond the confines of our empirical separateness; and in 
doing so we manifest and realize our own truth, our own abso- 
lute significance, which consists precisely in the power of tran- 
scending our actual phenomenal existence and of living not in 
ourselves only but also in another. 

All love is a manifestation of this power, but not every kind of 
love realizes it to the same extent or undermines egoism with the 
same thoroughness. Egoism is a real and fundamental force rooted 
in the deepest centre of our being and spreading from there to the 
whole of our reality — a force that continually acts in every de- 
partment and every detail of our existence. If egoism is to be 
undermined right through, it must be counteracted by a love 
as concretely determined as it itself is, penetrating and possess- 
ing the whole of our being. The ‘other’ which is to liberate our 
individuality from the fetters of egoism must be correlated with 
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the whole of that individuality. It must be as real, concrete and 
objectivized as we are, and at the same time must differ from us 
in every way, so as to be really ‘other’. In other words, while 
having the same essential content as we, it must have it in another 
way, in a different form, so that our every manifestation, our every 
vital act should meet in that ‘other’ a corresponding but not an 
identical manifestation. The relation of the one to the other must 
thus be a complete and continual exchange, a complete and con- 
tinual affirmation of oneself in another, a perfect interaction and 
communion. Only then will egoism be undermined and abolished, 
not in principle only, but in all its concrete actuality. Only this, 
so to speak, chemical fusion of two beings of the same kind and 
significance, but throughout different in form, can render possible 
(both in the natural and the spiritual order) the creation of a new 
man, the actual realization of the true human individuality. Such 
fusion, or at any rate the nearest approximation to it, is to be 
found in sexual love, and that is the reason why it has an excep- 
tional significance as a necessary and irreplaceable basis of all 
further growth in perfection, as the inevitable and constant con- 
dition which alone makes it possible for man to be actually in 
Truth. 

Fully admitting the great importance and the high dignity of 


other kinds of love by which false spiritualism and impotent 
moralism would like to replace sexu Ive; we tind nce 
via “only des Tod ati dls tl two fundamental conditions 
without which there can be no final abolition of selfhood through 
complete vital communion with another. In all other kinds of 
love there is absent either the homogeneity, equality and inter- 
action between the lover and the beloved, or the all-inclusive 
difference of complementary qualities. 

Thus in mystical love the object of love is reduced in the last 
resort to absolute indifference that engulfs human individuality ; 
egoism is here abolished only in the very insufficient sense in 
which it is abolished in deep sleep (with which the union of the 
individual soul with the universal spirit is compared and some- 
times actually identified in the Upanishads and the Vedanta). A 
living man and the mystic “Abyss’ of absolute indifference are so 
heterogeneous and incommensurable that the two cannot coexist, 
to say nothing of being in any vital communion: if the object of 
love is there, there is no lover — he has disappeared, lost himself, 
sunk as it were into a deep dreamless sleep, and when he returns 
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to himself, the object of love disappears, and absolute indifference 
is replaced by the variegated multiplicity of actual life against the 
background of one’s own egoism adorned by spiritual pride. 
There certainly were in history mystics and whole schools of 
mysticism that interpreted the object of love not as absolute in- 
difference, but as able to assume concrete forms allowing vital 
relations with it; very significantly, however, those relations 
acquired a perfectly clear and consistent character of sexual love. 

Parental, and especially maternal, love approximates to sexual 
love both in respect of the intensity of feeling and the concreteness 
of its object, but on other grounds it cannot have the same signifi- 
cance for the human personality. It is conditioned by the fact of 
reproduction and the law that successive generations replace one 
another — a law that dominates life in the animal world but has 
not, or at any rate ought not to have, the same significance in 
human life. With animals the succeeding generation directly and 
rapidly cancels its predecessors and shows their existence to be 
meaningless, and then is in its turn convicted of the same mean- 
ingless existence by its own progeny. Maternal love, which in 
human beings attains at times heights of self-sacrifice not to be 
found in a hen's love, is a relic, no doubt still necessary, of that 
order of things. In any case it is unquestionable that in maternal 
love there can be no complete reciprocity and life-long com- 
munion, if only because the lover and the beloved belong to 
different generations and that for the latter, life is in the future, 
with new independent problems and interests among which 
representatives of the past appear only as pale shadows. It is 
sufficient to say that the parents cannot be the object of the 
children’s life in the same sense in which the children can be the 
object of life for the parents. 

A mother who puts her whole soul into her children certainly 
sacrifices her egoism, but she also loses her individuality, and 
though her love may. strengthen the children’s individuality, it 
preserves and even. intensifies their egoism. Besides, in maternal 
love there is really no recognition of the beloved's absolute 
significance and true individuality, for although a child is pre- 
cious to its mother above all, this is precisely because it is her 
child, just as with animals, i.e. the apparent recognition of 
another person's absolute significance is really conditioned by an 
external physiological bond. 

Other varieties of sympathetic feeling have even less claim to 
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replace sexual love. Friendship between persons of the same sex | 
lacks the all-round formal distinction between th com- 
attains particular intensity, it becomes an unnatural substitute for 


important those feelings are, they cannot in themselves concretely 
sid elatis Chadians epos ioedicibvanid ik object of Jove 
are-incomiaensurable: neither iene E ty nor the nation can_be 
for the individual man as concrete an entity as he himself is. It is 
possible, of course, to sacrifice one's life for the nation or far 
humanity, but to make oneself into a new creature, to manifest and. 
realize true human individuality on the basis of this extensive love, 
isimpossible-Fhe old egoistic self still remains the real centre, 
While the ation and humanity are relegated to the periphery of 
consciousness as ideal objects. The same thing must be said about 
love of science, art, etc. 

... The meaning and value of love as a feeling consists in the 
fact that it makes u with our whole being, recognize-in, 
ánot e absolute central significance which owing to egoism 







we feel in ourselves only. Love is important, not as one of our 
"feelings, but as the transference of our whole vital interest from 


ourselves to another, as the transposition of the very centre of our 
personal life. This is characteristic of every kind of love, but of 
sexual love * pre-eminently;; it differs from other kinds of love by 
greater intensity, greater absorption and the possibility of a more 


"complete and comprehensive reciprocity ; that love alone can lead 


to the actual and indissoluble union of two lives made one, and 
only of itdoes the word of God say that the two shall be one flesh, 
i€. shall become one real being. = 

The love-feeling demands such fulness of inner and final union, 
but as a rule things go no further than this subjective striving and 
demand, and that too proves to be transitory. Instead of the poetry 
of the eternal and central union we have a more or less continuous, 
but in any case temporal, a more or less intimate, but in any case 
external and superficial nearness between two limited beings 
within the narrow framework of every-day prose. The object of 
love does not preserve in fact the absolute significance ascribed to 


t For lack of a better term I give the name of ‘sexual love’ to an exclusive 
attachment (both reciprocal and one-sided) between persons of the opposite 
sex capable of being in the relation of husband and wife, but I do not in the 
least prejudge the significance of the physiological side of the matter. 
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it by the dream of love. To an outsider this is obvious from the 
first, and the involuntary tinge of irony that inevitably colours 
other people’s attitude to lovers proves to be merely an anticipa- 
tion of their own disillusionment. Soonei e ecstatic 


element of love disappears. 
| NCINSd abi we consider only that which generally happens and 
look only at love's actual outcome, Tove myst be recognised to 
be a dream possessing us for a time afid then disappearing without 
ahy practical result (since child-bearing is not the work of love as 
such). But if evidence compels us to admit that the ideal meaning 
of Jove is not realized in fact fact, must we admit that it is unrealizable? 
^..It would be quite unjust to deny that love is realizable 
simply because it has never yet been realized: the same was true 
in the past of many other things — all arts and sciences, civic 
society, control of the forces of nature, and so on. Rational 
consciousness itself before it became a fact in man was only a 
vague and fruitless striving in the animal world. A number of 
geological and biological epochs passed in unsuccessful attempts 
to create a brain capable of becoming an organ for the embodi- 
ment of rational thought. So far love is for man what reason was 
for the animal world: it exists in its rudiments or tokens, but not 
as yet in fact. And if stupendous cosmic periods — witnesses of 
unrealized reason — have not prevented it from manifesting 
itself at last, the fact that love has not been realized in the course 
of the comparatively few thousands of years lived by historical 
humanity gives us no right to conclude that it cannot be realized 
in the future. Only it must be remembered that while the reality 
of rational consciousness appeared in man but not through man, 


the realization of love as the highest step in humanity's own life 
a R : a M de 
üst take place both in him and through him. 





he task of love is to justify in fact ing of love which is. 
at first given only as a feeling — to create such a union of two 


given limited beings as would make of them one absolute ideal 
personality. Far from containing any inner contradiction, or 
being at variance with the meaning of the world as a whole, this 
task is directly set to us by our spiritual nature, the distinguishing 
characteristic of which is that man can, while remaining himself, 
comprehend the absolute content and become an absolute per- 
sonality. But in-order to be filled with absolute content (which in 
religious lan cis called ctemal life oF the Kingdom of God) 
the human_form_itself must be reinstated in its pore In 
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empirical reality there is no man as such — he exists only in a 
«üaczsided and kanei a a mansculiuc or a feminine individual 
(all-other differences develop upon this basis). The true human 
being in the fulness of its ideal personality obviously cannot be 
merely a man or merely a woman, but must be the higher unity 
of the two. To realize this unity or to create the true human being 
as the free unity of the masculine and the femine elements, which 
preserve their formal separateness but overcome their essentia] 
conditions required for carrying it out, we shall see that it is 
only because those conditions are not observed that love in- 
variably comes to grief and has to be pronounced an illusion. 

The first step towards successfully solving any problem is to 
state it consciously and correctly; but the problem of love hae 
never been consciously formulated and therefore has never been 
properly solved. People have always regarded love solely as a 
given fact or as a state (normal for some and painful for others) 
experienced by man, but not imposing any obligations upon him. 
True, two concerns are bound up with it— physiological 
possession of the object of love and permanent alliance with it — 
which do impose certain duties, but in these two respects the 
matter is subject to the laws of animal nature on the one hand, and 
to the laws of civic community on the other; and love, left to 
itself from beginning to end, disappears like a mirage. Of course, 


love is in the first place a fact of nature (or-a-gift f God), a 
erc neam ier E of us; but this does not 
imply that we cannot and must not stand in a conscious relation ` 
to irand-ef our own will direct this natural process to higher ends. * 
paso RUNI a ne HN Ree terraa Ai —À 





Everyone knows that in love there always is a special idealiza- 
tion of the object of love which appears to the lover in quite a 
different light than it does to other people. I am speaking of light 
not in a metaphorical sense only, not only of a particular moral 
and intellectual valuation, but of special sensuous perception as 
well: the lover actually sees, visually apprehends, somethin 
different from what others do. True, for him too this light of love 
soon disappears, but does that imply that it was false, that it was 
merely a subjective illusion? 

The true being of man in general and of every man in particular 
is not confined to his given empirical expressions; no rational 
grounds to the contrary can be adduced from any point of view. 
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... We know that in addition to his material animal nature 
man has Afi ideal nature connecting him with the absolute truth 





or God. Besides the material or empirical content of his life every 
man contains the image of God, i.e. a special form of the absolute 
content. That image of God is known to us in the abstract and in 
theory through reason, and concretely and actually through love. 
The revelation of the ideal being, generally concealed by the 
material appearance, is not confined in love to an inner feeling, 
but sometimes becomes apprehensible by the outer senses; and 
this imparts all the greater significance to love as the beginning of 
the visible reinstatement of the image of God in the material 


world, of the incarnation of true ideal humanity. The power of 
love transforming itself into light, transfiguring and spiritualizing 
tfe form of external appearances, reveals to us its objective force, 


but it is for us to do the rest; we must understand this revelation 


—— — 


and make use of it so that it should not remain an enigmatic and 


fleeti. mystery. 


The spiritually-physical process of the reinstatement of the 
EL LEE merci Raminiy cmset possibly happen of 
itself-apart-from us. Like all that is best in this world it begins in 
the k' realm of unconscious processes and relations; the germ 
and the roots of the tree of life are hidden there, but we must tend 


its growth by our own conscious action. The passive receptivity 
Howed 


~ 


of feeling is enough to begin witl it_must-be-fo 

active faith, moral endeavour and effort in order to preserve, 
NU do iee fe ataalion didcrcase lowe and 
by means of it embody in oneself and in the other the image of 
God; forming out of two limited and mortal beings one absolute 
Bruno persanzlivy--dealizagon, inevitably. and involun- 


tarily oresent it ove, shows to us through the material appearance 


the far-off ideal image of the loved one — not in order that we 
should-merely admire it, but that by the power of true faith, 
active imagination and real creativeness we should transform in 
accordance with that true image the reality that falls short of it, 
and embody the ideal in actual fact. 

But who has ever thought anything of the kind apropos of 
love? Mediæval minstrels and knights, strong in faith but weak 
in intellect, were content simply to | identify the ideal of love with 


a given person, refusing to see the obvious discrepancy between 
=, z -e 


them. 
E 


"..YIn addition to the faith which merely made them piously 


aem 
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contemplate and ecstatically sing the praises of the fictitiously 
embodied ideal, medieval love was, of course, also connected 
with a longing for heroic deeds. But those military and destructive 
deeds, being in no way related to the ideal that inspired them, - 
could not lead to its realization. 

... The whole of medizval chivalry suffered from the sever- 
ance between the celestial visions of Christianity and the “wi 
and-furious* forces of actual life, until finally the last and most 
fanious~of knights, Don Quixote de la Mancha, having killed 


many sheep and broken down many windmills, but not brought 
the Toboso dai aid the least bit nearer to the ideal of Dulcinea) 
artived at the just but purely negative conviction of his error. ^ 


... Don Quixote's oa 








sappointment was the legacy of chivalry 
to the new Europe. We are still feeling its effects. The idealiza- 
tion of love, having ceased to be the source of absurd heroic deeds, 
OE Gioc pups: hey dede at ull spred étui bo ae aa 
causing us to desire physical and practical eee 
appears as soon as this far from ideal purpose is attained. The light 
b hover Ser oes endi ont ac Cie gallo RETO paradise; 
it is regarded as a fantastic illumination of a short ‘love prologue 
in heaven’, extinguished by nature at the proper time as utterly 
unnecessary for the subsequent earthly performance. But in truth 
the light is extinguished by the weak and unconscious character 
of our love which distorts the true order of sequence. 
_ External union, practical and especially physiological, has no 
defmite relation to love. It may exist without love, and there 

-may be love without it. It is necessary for love not as its essential 
condition and independent goal, but only as its final realization. - 


If this realization is made an end in itself, prior to the ideal work 
of love, it ruins love, 
<7, . The actual feeling of love is merely a stimulus suggesting 


to us that we can and must recreate the wholeness of the human 
being. Every time that this sacred spark is lit in the human heart, © 
all the groaning and travailing creation waits for the first mani- 
festation of the glory of the sons of God. But without the action | 
of the conscious human spirit, the divine spark dies down, and | 
disappointed nature creates new generations of the sons of men | 












—— 


for new hopes. 

These hopes will not be fulfilled until we decide fully to 
recógnize and realize to the end all that true love demands, all 
tliat is contained in the idea of it. Given a conscious attitude t 
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love and real determination to accomplish the task it sets us, we 
aré first of all hindered by two facts which apparently doom us to 
impoterice and justify those who regard love as an illusion: In 
the feeling of love, in accordance with its essential meaning, we 
affirm the absolute significance of another personality and, 
through it, of our own. But an absolute personality cannot be 
transitory and it cannot be empty. The inevitability of death and 
the emptiness of our life are incompatible with the emphatic 
affirmation of one’s own and another’s personality contained in 
the feeling of love. That feeling, if it is strong and fully conscious, 
cannot resign itself to the certainty that decrepit old age and 
death are in store both for the beloved and the lover. And yet, 
the indubitable fact that all men have always died and go on dying 
is taken by everyone, or almost everyone, to be an absolutely 
unalterable law of nature. True, many believe in the immortality 
of the soul; but it is precisely the feeling of love that shows best 
the insufficiency of that abstract faith. A discarnate spirit is an 
angel and not a man; but if we love a hum 
human personality, and if love is the beginning of that being's 
spiritualization and enlightenment, it necessarily demands the 
preservation, the eternal youth and immortality of this particular 


person, this living spirit Incarnate in a bodily organism. 


. .. But if the inevitability of death is incompatible with true 
love, immortality is utterly incompatible with the emptiness of 
our life. For the majority of mankind life is merely an alternation 
of hard mechanical labour and crudely sensuous pleasures that 
deaden consciousness. And the minority that has a chance of 
actively concerning itself not only with the means but also with 
the ends of life uses its freedom from mechanical labour chiefly 
for following meaningless and immoral pursuits. 

... It is obvious at first glance that such an existence is incom- 
patible with immortality. But closer inspection will show that 
even apparently fuller lives are equally incompatible with it. If 
instead of a society lady or a gambler we take, at the opposite 
pole, great men, geniuses who have bestowed on mankind 
immortal works of art or changed the destiny of nations, we shall 
see that the content of their life and its historical fruits have 
significance only as given once and for all, but would lose all 
meaning if those geniuses continued their earthly life forever. 
The immortality of works obviously does not require and, indeed, 
excludes the infinitely continued existence of the persons who 


jan being, a complete 
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produced them. It is impossible to imagine Shakespeare end- 
lessly_writing lif plays, or Mewton-endlesly studying ; e 
heavenly mechanics, to say nothing of the absurdity of continuing 
Napoleon are famed. Art, science and politics, while providing 
die content of certain particular strivings of the human spirit and 
satisfying the temporary, historical needs of humanity, obviously 
do not impart an absolute, self-sufficient content to the human 
personality and therefore do not require that it should be immortal. 
Love alone needs this, and it alone can achieve it. True love not 
only affirms in subjective feeling the absolute significance of 
human personality in another and in oneself, but also justifies this 
of deatlrand fills our life with absolute content. ~~ | 
"Dionysos and Hades are one and the same', said the most 
profound thinker of the ancient world. Dionysos, the young and 
blooming god of material life in the full intensity of its seething 
forces, the god of turbulent and fruitful nature, is the same as 
Hades, the pale lord of the silent and tenebrous realm of departed 
shades ; the god of life and the god of death are one and the same 
god. This is an indisputable truth for the natural organic world. 
The fulness of vital forces seething in an individual creature is not 
its own life but an alien life of the genus, indifferent and pitiless 
to it, which for it is death. On the lower levels of the animal 
world this is perfectly clear: there individual entities exist solely 
in order to procreate themselves, and then die. In many species 
they do not survive the act of reproduction and die on the spot, 
in others they survive it for a short time only. But although this 
connection between birth and death, between the preservation 
of the species and the destruction of the particular entity is a law 
of nature, nature herself in her progressive development limits 
and relaxes this law more and more; it still remains necessary for 
the particular entity to serve as a means for carrying on the genus 
and then to die, but the necessity manifests itself less and less 
directly and exclusively as the organic forms increase in perfec- 
tion and individual entities grow more conscious and independent. 
Thus the law of identity between Dionysos and Hades, generic 
life and individual death — or, what is the same thing, the law of 
conflict and opposition between the genus and the individual 
entity — is most pronounced at the lower stages of the organic 
world and becomes less and less stringent as the higher forms 
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develop. If that be the case, does not the appearance of the un- 
conditionally highest organic form embodying a self-conscious 
and self-active being which separates itself from nature, regards 
it as an object and is consequently capable of inwardly liberating 
himself from the demands of the genus — does not the appearance 
of such a being suggest an end to this tyranny of the genus over 
the individual? If in the course of the biological process nat®re 
strives to limit the law of death more and more, ought not man 
in the historical process to abolish this law altogether? 

It is EE aoa himself like an 
aniñial, he also dies like an animal. But it is equally evident that 
mere abstention from the act of. ocreation does not in any way 
savé one from death: persons who have preserved their virginity 
dié, and so do eunuchs, and neither enjoy even particular lon- 
gevity. This is quite understandable. Speaking generally, death is 
Be disintepration, the falling apart of a creature's constituent 
elements. But division into sexes, not remedied by their external 
and transitory union in the act of reproduction, the division 
between the masculine and the feminine elements of the human 
being, is in itself a state of disintegration and the beginning of 
death. To remain in sexual dividedness means to remain on the 
T path of death, and those who cannot or will not leave that path 
must from natural necessity tread it to the end. He who supports 
the root of death must necessarily taste its fruit. Only the whole 
man can be immortal, and if physiological union cannot reinstate 
the wholen e human being, it means that this false union 
must be replaced by a true union and certainly not by abstention 
from all union, i.e. not by a striving to retain in statu quo the 

In what, then, does the true union of the sexes consist and how 
is it realized? Our life is in this respect so far from the truth that 
e regard as a norm what is in reality only the less extreme and 
outrageous abnormality. 
















Numerous perversions of the sexual instinct studied by 
psychiatry are merely curious varieties of the general and all- 
fp ervading perversion of sexual relations in mankind — the per- 
f version which supports and perpetuates the kingdom of sin and 
| 0m ath. The three relations or bonds between the sexes, normal for 
[the human being in its wholeness, do actually exist in the human 
f world — the bond in the animal life according to the lower nature, 
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the morally-civic bond under the law, and the bond in the spiritual 
life or union in God — but they are realized unnaturally, that is, 
separately from one another, in an order of sequence contrary to 
their true meaning and interdependence, and to an unequal 
degree. 

The animal physiological bond is given the first place in our 
ty, while in truth it ought to have the last. It is regarded ast 
basis of the whole thing, while it ought to be only its final cul- 
mination. For many the basis in this case coincides with the 
culmination : they do not go beyond the animal relations; others 
build upon this broad foundation the socially moral superstruc- 
ture of the legal family union. Then the medium level of every- 
day existence is taken for the culminating point, and that which | 
ought to be a free and conscious expression in the temporal pro- 
cess of the eternal unity becomes an involuntary channel of 
meaningless material life. As a rare exception there is left for the 
few elect the pure spiritual love, robbed beforehand by the other 
lower bonds of all actual content, so that it has to be satisfied 
with dreamy and sterile sentimentality without any real task or 
vital purpose. This unfortunate spiritual love resembles the little 
angels in old paintings who have nothing but head and wings. 
Those angels cannot do anything, for they have no hands and 
cannot move forward, for their wings are only strong enough to 
hold them up at a certain height. Spiritual love finds itself in the 
same exalted but extremely woskificrory position Physical 
a s 


passion has a certain task before it, though a sha: 




























ameful one; legal 
family union also fulfils a task, necessary at present, though of 
middling value. But spiritual love as it has so far appeared has no 
task whatever to accomplish, and therefore it is not surprising 
that the majority of practical people glaubt an keine Liebe, oder 
nimmt's für Poésie.! : 

This exclusively spiritual love is obviously as much of an 
anomaly as exclusive physical passion or a loveless legal union. 
The absolute norm is the reinstatement of the wholeness of the 
human being, and in whatever direction that norm is violated, 
the result always is abnormal and unnatural. Pseudo-spiritual love} 
is not merely abnormal but also utterly “purposeless, for the 
‘separation of the spiritual from the sensuous for which it strives 
is in any case performed in the best possible way by death. But 
true spiritual love is not a feeble imitation and anticipation, 6 


t Does not believe in love, or takes it for poetry. 
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death, but triumph over death, not the separation of the immortal 


frotfh the mortal, of the eternal from the temporal, but the trans 


formation of the mortal into the immortal, the reception of the 
z ee Aa 


eee ino ctcputy, Pase Spay [ into eternity. False spirituality is the negation of the 
flesh , true spirituality is its regeneration, salvation and  resur- 
rection. 

“<7. ‘So God created man in His own image, in the image of 
God created He him; male and female created He them.’ 

"This is a great mystery, but I speak concerning Christ and the 
Church." The mysterious image of God in which man was created 
Eph ape vo pik miens obi omak being, Dus 
to the true unity of its two essential aspects, the male and the 
female. The relation that God has to His creation and that Christ 


hasto His Church, must be the relation of the husband to the 
ike, Tho words are eenerally known, Dnt-their Tacaniie ji 
BS Church) so vim mani ocara and. hnild his feminine comple- 
ment. It is, of course, an elementary truth that man stands for 
the active-and woman for the passive principle and thar heoughe 
to ave eis influence upon her mind and character; we 
are concerned, however, not with this superficial re ation, būt 
with the ‘great mystery” of which St. Paul speaks. That great 
mystery is essentially analogous to, though nor identicat with, 

...God’s relation to the creature is that of everything to 


nothing, i.c. of the absolute fulness of being to the pure potency 
of being; Qhrist’s relation to the Church is that of actual to 
potential perfection, which is being raised into actuality; but 
the relation between husband and wife is that be O 
perfection only through a process of interaction. Or, to put 1 put it 
differently; God receives nothing, Le. guns no inerea from the 
Erie ud dceriung be is 4 Brisrecaves no guctease 


froni the Church in perfection, and gives all perfection to it, but 
He does receive trom the Church increase in the fulness of His 
collective body ; finally, man and his feminine alter ego complete 


interaction only. UT can Creatively reinstate God s imagen the 
living object of his love only by reinstating that image in himself 
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he must receive it from God. Hence man (husband) is the creative 
ad formative principle in relation to his feminine complemen® 


not in himself, but as a mediator of the divine power. 


ad The work of true love is, based first of all upon faith. 'The 


bas aning of love, as already shown, consists in recognizing 
the absolute significance of another personality. But in its actual, 
suously apprehended existence that personality has no uncon- 


ditional significance : it is imperfect and transitory. Consequently, 
we can only aseribe absolute significance to it through faith whid heough i-i 
is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not 


oes it mean to believe in the unconditional and therefore infinite 
significance of this individua person ? To affirm that 1t as such, as 


MR ert significance would be both 

ábsurd and blasphemous. | 

Fi By eta object of our love we must mean the 

affirmation of that object as existing in God and in that sense 

een infiáiee iomon ny «1 1 T2c r7 108 EIE ER 
ae oiae semel and indivisible God everything is 


together and at once, to affirm an individual being in God means 

to affirm it not in its separateness but in all, or, more exactly, in 

actuality does not enter into the unity of all, but exists separately, 

as a materially isolated fact, the object of our believing love 
m o 


necessarily differs from the our instinctive 
lőve, though it 1s indissolubly bound up with it. It is one and the 
eric poison in TW Mifeleu aneets aire i spheres of 
being — the ideal and the real. The first is so far only an idea. 
But in true, believing and clear-sighted love we know that this 
idea is not our arbitrary invention: it expresses the truth of the 
object, unrealized as yet in the sphere of outward existence. 
Although this true idea of the beloved shines through its 
more clearly at first as an object of imagination. The concrete 
form of it, the ideal image with which I clothe the beloved at the 


is, that it appeats here and now before my mental vision, in no 
wa ves that the imagined object itself is subjective, 1.e. exists 


for me e. If for me, standing on this side of the transcendental 
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world, a certain ideal object appears as a product of my imagina- 
tion; this does not prevent it from being fully real in another, 
higher realm of being. And although our actual life lies outside 
that higher realm, our mind is not quite a stranger to it, and we 
can have some speculative knowledge of its laws. And this is its 


first and fundamental law: mile in. diis world separac.and 
gamme a tetitg-lupofy-i- coup 
itiéa, there, on the contrary, it is the uni more exactly, the 
dlane thar jereal, amd isolation and separateness have nly 


“Tt follows that the being of this person in the transcendental 
sphere is not individual in our sense of the term. There, i.e. in 
truth, an individual person is only a ray, living and actual, but 
an inseparable ray of one ideal light — of the universal 
substance. This ideal person or paid p Ee paa an 
individualization of the all-unity which is indivisibly present in 


éach one of its individual expressions. And so when we imagine 
the ideal form of the beloved, the all-embracing unity itself is 


given us in that form. How, then, is it to be conceived? 


God as one, in distinguishing from Himself His ‘other’, i.c. 
all that is not He, unites that other to Himself, positing it before 
Him together and iL n aaie teer anna ara 
Separable, Eom Cod's primary unity, is in relation to God a 
passive, feminine unity, for in jt eternal emptiness (pure patency) 
receives the fulness of the divine life. But though at the basis of 
this eternal femininity lies pure nothing, for God this nothing is 
eternally concealed by the image of absolute perfection which 
He bestows upon it. ons perfection. which for us i.still in-the 
Process of being realized, for God, i.e. in truth, actually is already. 
Theideal unity towards which our world is striving and which is 
the goal of the cosmic and historical process cannot be merely a 
subjective idea (for whose idea could it be?), but truly is the 
eternal object of divine love, as God’s eternal ‘other’. 

This living ideal of the divine love, pri our love, contains 
the secret of its idealization. The idealization of the lower being 


is the beginning of the realization of the higher, and herein lies 
the truth oF loves exshaton. The Comphte tela h of loves exaltation. The complete realization, the 
transformation of an individual feminine being into a ray of the 

EU urn insert eats zadian: source cri} 
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be the real, both the subjective and the objective, reunion of the 


individual human being with the Deity, the reinstatement of the 
lfving and immortal image of Godin man. ^ —— | 

The object of true love is not simple but twofold: we love, 
first, the ideal entity (ideal not in an abstract sense, but in the 
sense of belonging to a higher realm of being) which we must 


bring into our real world, and secondly, we love the natural 


human entity which provides the real personal material for such 
realization; it is idealized through love, not in our subjective 
imagination, but in the sense of being actually and o iectively" 
regenerated. Thus, true love is indivisibly both ascending and 
iscing (chor Eédéks eif atio? desimdnli eie RR 
en ER i tbe HR n E 

Adpoditn Ob)pavía and “Adpodirn IIávenpos). For God His 
other (i.e. the universe) has from all eternity the image of perfect 
emininity, and He wills that this image should exi for Him 
vidual being capable of uniting with it. The eternal femiininé 
itself strives for such realization and embodiment, for it is nog a 
mere passive image in the divine mind but a living s iritual being 
HOGER ThE TRAA Or powelh pli etel "Poen sha cosmic 
and historical process is the process of its realization and incarna- 


tionin-an-endiess multiplicity of forms and degrees. — ^ 
In sexus] love Hehh understood and truly realized this divine 
essence finds a means for its complete and final embodiment in 


most outwardly sensible and real union with him. Hence those 





















glimpses of unearthly bliss, that breath of heavenly joy, whic 
S company even imperfect love and make it the highest Telici® pany even imperfect love and make it the highest felicity 
for men and gods — hominum divumque voluptas. And hence, tog, 
the deepest suffering of love that is incapable ing its true 
object and Tete Ro ee | 
egitimate place is thus provided for the element of adoration 
and infinite devotion which is so characteristic of love, but so 
meaningless if it refers solely to its earthly object apar the 








Immediate and instinctive fecling reveals to us the meaning of 
love as the highest expression of the individual life which, in 
union with another being, finds its own infinity. But is this 
momentary revelation enough? 
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s A momentary infinity is a contradiction intolerable for the 
intellect; a bliss that is only in the past is pain for the will. 

... If that infinity and that bliss are merely a deception, the 
very memory of them brings with it the shame and bitterness of 
disillusionment ; but if they were not an illusion, if they did reveal 
to us a reality which afterwards was hidden from us and dis- 
appeared, why should we resign ourselves to its disappearance? 

— Hf that which was lost was real, the task for our mind and will is 
to understand and remove the cause of the loss, and not to accept 
it as irretrievable. 
of thé love-relation itself. That begins very early: no sooner has 
| BiRruhludasF lore dry ts « plinpe of anctberan glim LI a 
. better reality with a different principle and law of life, than we 
— this revelation, not in order to go where it calls us, but to settle 
Bb goku ia che bad oldaediay above which love 
Mbussdoha Ve take the good news from the Io« pain 
— the news of being able to return to it — for an invitation to be 
finally naturalized in the land of exile, and hasten to enter into full 
hereditary possession of our little plot with all its thorns and 
thistles. The breakdown of the limits of selfhood, which is the 
sign and the essential meaning of the love passion, leads in prac- 
tice merely to egoism à deux, then à trois and so on. It is, of Course, 


better than solitary egoism, but the dawn of love opened up 
quite different horizons. 


As soon as the vital sphere of the love-union is transferred to 

the material reality in its present state, the order of union is at 
. . & P] . z . 

once distorted accordingly. Its ‘unearthly’ mystical basis which 


made itself so strongly felt in early passion is forgotten as a 
fleeting-exaltation, and that which ought to be merely the last 


grid -toriditional expression of love is recognized as its first cotn- 
ibirurns ld moniale purpose. When this last thing 
«— the physical union — is put in the first place, thus being 
Mee DERI sam nescias and femoral to the animal, iv not 
MD ute SEMI Bea Dur tuc Inevtaply 
m he es grave of love. ong before the physical grave 
receives the s. | 


Direct personal counteraction to this order of things is more 
difficult to carry out than to understand: it can be indicated in 
a few words. To abolish this bad order we must first of all 

perra secum ee 
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recognize it as abnormal, affirming thereby that there is another, 
: in which ever shina cxcermal and lactate is 
subordinated to the inner meaning of life. Such affirmation should 
not be merely verbal; the experience of the outer senses must be 
countered not with an abstract principle, but with another kind of 
experience — the experienc ith. is 
F.. But if faith is not to remain a dead faith, it must constantly 
chance builds its rule on the play of animal passions and still 
worse human passions. Against those hosti es the believing 
love has but one weapon — endurance unto the end. To deserve 
its bliss, it must take up its cross. In our material environment it i$ 


Ne = ala 


. . em c3. H2 - HN" - BEN . 
impossible to preserve true love except through understanding 


anid accepting it as a moral task. It is not for nothing that in the 
nfarriage service the Orthodox Church remembers holy martyrs 
















and compares the bridal crowns to theirs. 
maff and his love from being engulfed by the material environ- 
ment while he lives, but they do not give him triumph over death. 
The inner regeneration of the love-feeling, the correction of the 
perverted love-relation, do not correct or cancel the bad law of 
the physical life either in the external world or even in man him- 
self. In fact he remains limited as before and subject to material 
nature. His inner, mystical and moral union with the personality 
that completes his own cannot overcome either their mutual 
separateness and impenetrability or their common dependence 
upon the materia world. The Tas word belongsutot [odhe moral 
achievement but to the merciless law of organic life and death; 
and people who have to the end championed the eternal ideal 
die with human dignity but with animal helplessness. 

... It is only together with all other beings that the individual 


———MA— 
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man can be really saved, i.c. can regenerate and preserve forever 
his individual life in true love. It is his right and his duty to defend 
his individuality from the bad law of the general life, but not tq, 
séparate his own good from the true good of all that lives. The 
fact that the deepest and strongest manifestation of love is to be 
found in the relation between two beings complementary to each 
other by no means implies that this relation should be isolated and 
separated from all else as something self-sufficient; on the con- 


trary, such isolation is the ruin of love, for the sexual relatio 


such, in spite of all its subjective importance, proves (objectively) 
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to be only a transitory empirical event. Nor,does the fact that the 
and the true form of individual life by any means imply that this 
form must remain empty and isolated in its individual perfection ; 
on d the contrary, owing to the very nature. nature of man, it is yv of 
being fille ersal content and is destined for it. Finally, 
if the moral meaning of love requires the reunion of that which 
has been wrongly separated and demands the identification of one’s 
own self with the other, it would be contrary to this moral 
meaning to separate the attainment of our individual perfection 
from the process of universal unification, even if it were physically 
possible to do so. 





If the root of false existence is impenetrability, i.e. mutual ex- 
clusion of one another's being, true life means living in another 
as in oneself or finding in another positive and absolute comple- 
tion of one's own being. The foundation and pattern of this true 


life is and always shall be sexual or conjugal love. But as we Imve 
secn, that love cannot be realized without a corresponding trans- 
E tdmen] envitóninsust che intention of 
ih ccndlursinal life necessarily. requires tlic same Integration In. the 
MEL E e oen 50 it a 

e definite distinction between the different spheres of life, 
both individual and collective, never will and never should be 
abolished, for if it were, the universal mergence would lead to 
uniformity and emptiness and not to the fulness of being. True 
union presupposes true difference between its terms, in virtue of 
Rebate dioe: de falness of his own Ite. Ia individual Love 
two different beings, equal in rights and value, are not a negative 
limit, but a positive complement to each other, and it must be the 
same-in every sphere of the collective life, Every social organism 
el osi is msnibepansan external limit to their 
activities, but their positive support and completion: just as in 
sexual love (in the domain of personal life) the individual ‘other’ 
is at the same tme 'all', so the social all, in virtue of the 
solidarity of all its elements, must appear to each of them as a real 
be does ingiiciiag being completing him Lin 3 
new and wider sphere of life). 


e relations between the individual members of society must 
be brotherly (and filial with respect to past generations and their 
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social representatives), and their connection with different social 
wholes — local, national and, finally, universal — must be still 
more inward, many-sided and significant. The bond between the 

= ii | mid 
anism must be~a 


living syzygic relation.” Not to submit to one’s social environ- 
ment and not to dominate it, but to be in loving interaction with 
$c XUI E olin PI be nt rimam pie and 
A Bi ja ic che foliese of steal cop icons end womb — that 


Tis the relati true human personality, not ony to its imme- 






aa 


hit 


diate social environment and to its nation, but to humanity as a 


e I e i ri E E 


whole. In the Bible, cities, countries, the people of Israel and then 


the entire regenerated humanity or the universal Church are 
represented in the fi f feminine beings, and this is not a mere 
to our outer senses, but this by no means implies that it does.not 

—exist: why, our own bodily image is utterly imperceptible and 
personalities capable of attaining fulness of being, differ from 
those elementary entities both by greater clarity and breadth of 
rational consciousness and by a greater power of creative imagina- 
tion, I do not see why we should renounce this privilege. But in 
any case, whether with or without images, what is needed in the 
first instance is that we should treat our social and cosmic environ- 
ment as an actual living being with which we are in the closest 
and most complete interaction, without ever being merged in it. ' 
“This extension of the syzygic relation to the domains of collective 
and universal existence perfects our individuality, imparting to it 
unity and fulness of vital content, and thereby uplifts and per- 
petuates the fundamental individual form of love. 

... As the all-embracing idea becomes actually realized 
through the strengthening and greater perfection of its indi- 
vidually human elements, the forms of false separation or im- 
penetrability of beings in space and time inevitably grow less 
pronounced. But in order.that they should be abolished altogether 
and all individuals, both past and present, should finally become - 
eternal, the process of integration must transcend the limits of. 
social or strictly human life and include the cosmic sphere from, 
"which it started. In ordering the physical world the divine 


From the Greek syzygia — conjunction. I have to introduce this new 
term, for I cannot find another better one in the existing terminology. 
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idea threw the veil of natural beauty over the kingdom of matter 
and death; through man, through the activity of his universally 
rational consciousness, it must enter that kingdom from within in 
order to give life to nature and make its beauty eternal, In this 
sense it is essential to change man's I to change man’s relation to nature. He must 
enfer with it too into the sam ion of syzygic unity which 
determines hi 









Nature has so far been either an omnipotent despotic mother 
of the child man, or a slave, a thing foreign to him. In that second 
epoch poets alone preserved and kept up a timid and unconscious 
love for nature as a being possessing full rights and having, or 


capable of having, life in itself. 
. To establish a trul loving or syzygic relation between man 


and his tural and co „as well as his social, environment is a 
saill about the ways in which an individual ma man can attain it. 

Without going into premature and therefore dubious and un- 
suitable details, one can confidently say one thing on the basis of 
well-established analogies from cosmic and historical experience. 

Every conscious human activity, determined by the idea of 
üniversal syzygy and having for its purpose the embodiment of 
the cem en ideal in some particular sphere, actually pro- 
duces or liberates spiritually-material currents which gradually 
gain possession of the material environment, spiritualize it and 
embody in it certain images of the all-embracing unity — the 
living and eternal likenesses of absolute humanity. And the iu 


of this spiri z ial creativeness in man is merely the 






tránsformation or the turning inwards of the creative power which 
in EL React int ward tendoca Oc bad infinity « of 
iid xeesdetign of oreuitgn  —6——8 

Javing connected in the idea of universal syzygy individual 
exual love with the true essence of universal life I have fulfilled 
my task and defined the meaning of love. 
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TAE EEA eF THE 
CHRISTIAN. STAF E 


HRISTIANITY appeared not at the end but in the middle of 
AEN historical process; the Kingdom of God proclaimed 
by i it was not and could not be for mankind a ready-made, perfect 
order of things which it had simply to accept: it was given to men 
asa morally-historical task, to be accomplished by their own free 
efforts, for it is the kingdom of the sons of God and not of slaves. 
If humanity were merely the arithmetical sum of separate indi- 
viduals, the obstacles to the complete realization of God’s King- 
dom would consist solely in personal evil will. God's activity in 
mankind would in that case be directed solely and immediately 
upon each separate soul, which would either be receptive of it 
and enter into God's Kingdom, or reject it. The solution of that 
problem, absolutely scparate for cach soul, might be attained 
outside space and time; world history would be utterly un- 
necessary and life meaningless. Fortunately humanity is not a 
heap of psychical dust, but a living, animate body, which is being 
formed and transformed, is developing regularly and gradually, 
richly and variously differentiated and united, and connected in 
many different ways with the rest of the world. In its every aspect 
it receives the spirit of God — peripherally and centrally, in ^ 
units and in groups, in parts and as a E This social body 
essentially differs from biological bodies (animal and vegetable) 
by the rel that its final elements are moral units, free personal 
beings (free in principle), having as such absolute inner value. 
But every_one of them can have that value precisely because it is 
unseverably connected with all, and the purpose of universal 
history_is that this bond should become wholly conscious and 
free, that cosmic oneness should not weigh on the individual 
ina purely. y mechanical way, ner merely organically determine his 
place and destination within the whole, but should also be morally 
183 
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affirmed by him himself as his own purpose — that he should 
desire and feel it as his own true good. 

Solidarity existed and developed among, mankind in the pre- 
Christian world, not only among the Jews, but also among pagans. 
There was the family union based not upon physiological and 
economic necessity alone, but upon inner spiritual attraction as 
well; there existed civic communities inspired by patriotism, 
there existed great monarchies in which the unity of the nation 
was embodied in its deified ruler; finally, there existed pax 
Romana achieved through the imperium Romanum, and that unity 
was not merely a result of crude violence and injustice. Unsightly 
and sometimes monstrous facts represented an idea, and while 
Roman emperors were uniting historical humanity by the force 
of arms and laws, Roman philosophers such as Seneca affirmed, 
on the strength of the unity of human reason and nature, the 
natural solidarity of all men and the insignificance of any arti- 
ficial and accidental barriers between them. 

But solidarity that developed in the pre-Christian world in a 
natural, historical way was only relative: it was a unity on the 
one hand more or less limited and external (in the state) and on 
the other more or less abstract (in philosophical ideas). At the 
time of Augustus the external unity of the Roman Empire em- 
braced almost the whole of historical humanity, and the abstract 
idea of the unity of mankind was formulated with perfect clear- 
ness — but neither satisfied the human soul that demands absolute 
and complete perfection. Such perfection was revealed both in 
Christ as the individual incarnation of mation of the Deity, and in in the-idea 


proclaimed by Him of the Kingdom üngdom of God, i.e. of the perfect 


and Sa oneness of mankind (see Christ’s high-priestly 


prayer, "That they all may be one; as ‘thou, Father, art in me, 
and I in thee, that they also may be one in us’ — John xvii. 21). ` 


... Christiani _has directly put before mankind an absolute 
ideal, Has set it a final task to work out. 


ut precisely because Christianity has given its fulness to man- 


kind as an ideal and a task, and not as a ready-made, completed . 
reality, the natural course of historical development does not stop 


with e INew lLestam evelation, Dut merely assumes a more 
C ious an etinite character, becomes more Clear-signted. 


And—-ust-as a lame and blind man does not throw away h 


d es on recovering his sight, but uses them better than before 
and walks with them more securely until his lameness is healed, so 
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mankind, having opened its eyes, thanks to the Christian revela- 
tion, but being still infirm and weak in body, could not and 
ought not to throw away all that had upheld and improved its 
imperfect life. If Christ said to the Jews that He had come not to 
destroy but to fulfil the law and the prophets, Christianity had 
to take up the same position towards the pagan world: pagans 
had their own law and prophets — justice and the state, brought 
to their relative perfection by Rome; philosophy, poetry and art, 
left to the world by the Greeks.! And, ‘indeed, Christianity does 


not reject either Roman justice or Hellenic wisdom, but uses 


themas human forms and instruments of God's work and God's 


truth. Nevertheless the [ong and fierce struggle of Christianity 


ov ————— M 


against political and philosophical paganism — against Romanism 
NS ny bear 
Christianity wanted to destroy those chief elements of human 
Saab Naas Bethea OAA ere place Somaputid- 
ing to their relative character. Before the coming of Christianity 
they were the highest achievements of history; accordingly, they 
clamed absolute significance and would not surrender their 
Runs aaay wibebCiaungdlo. ‘The Romi Empi 


ee a Gee — 


with its deification of the Cæsars considered itself the absolute 
form of human unity, the final embodiment of objective reason 
iif the world, and regarded its laws and its conception of justice 
Baetgend aclan of Eun: i wes tot likely chat 


ness in order to acquire the true one through freely serving God's 
cause and taking part in the building up of God's Kingdom. 
Bri a eoon Vic komi em- 


perors and their protests against persecution referred to the 


Principles of justice which had been developed by Rome itself 





ethrough its jurists and philosophers. To do violence to people 


Ea 


solely because of their religious beliefs Was undoubtedly contrary 
to simple human justice ; in entering this path the Roman Empire 





teased to be an embodiment of justice on earth, i.e. lost its deepest 


inner raison d'être. In their crue persecutions the Roman authori- 
ties, abandoning their highest principle — justice — could only 
- | 


1 For the benefit of ignorant zealots who might be offended by this analogy 
I hasten to remind them that it was actually used by the Fathers (Clement of 
Alexandria and Justin the Philosopher) and I have merely generalized it to 
some extent. 
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appeal to the so-called political necessity, to the interests of state — 
unity, which seemed incompatible with the existence of the 
Christian Church as an independent society, a status in statu. The 
Christian striving to unite all men in the true faith and a perfect 
ideal of life might seem merely a dangerous pretension, destruc- 
tive of the actual, already existing unity of the state. Indeed, at its 
beginning the Roman Empire might have appeared not merely 
as one self-contained whole, but as the only social bond embracing 
the whole of the historical humanity. Had its unity remained an 
expression of reason and justice — of the principle that implies 
and brings about unity — it could not have been disrupted; but 
in that case it could not have rejected Christianity, since reason 
which gives us mastery over the lower forces of nature and of the 
natural humanity demands submission to a higher, divinely- 
human power. Rome, which by the force of reason subjugated 
other peoples, ought in virtue of that same reason to have sub- 


LOC 
utted 1tse istians as to the peopie o God. In not doing 
pia - 


this it was losing its human image, was replacing reason by brute 
force, and instead of being one universal state was becoming one 
of those beast-like kingdoms which rose and fell in the East froni ° 


the time of Nebuchadnezzar till Antioch. | n 


Constantine the Great has, of course, many claims to this 
appellation. He was a first-class general who iz won vic- 
tories; both over barbarians and over his political rivals; he re- 
established the greatness and unity of the Empire, having gathered 
together all iG disointed-parr under-his-own power aftef a 
number of brilliant victories; impartial historians admit that he 
had the mind of a great statesman-and-praise the laws he issue? 

. . . But the outstanding thing about Constantine, apique in igi 


way, is that his reign heralds a new idea in history — the idea oF 
the Christian state ; and if that idea remains hitherto a paradox an 


a’ stum ock for politicians an Ophers, that méreby - 
testifies to its profound significance, and the difficulty of realizing — 
it. It is rooted in Christianity itself, and is a deduction from thé © 

e ; - t 


‘central idea of the Gospel — the idea of the Kingdom of God. * 


L———— ee 

















Christ revealed the truth to humanity and set it the task of 
transforming its life in accordance with that truth. In truth all are 
one, and God — the absolute unity — is all in all. But the actual 


life of mankind is not in truth, and the divine all-embracing 
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unity is concealed fro as a kind of mystery by the obvious 
isruption of the world-whole into spatial parts and temporal 
events, and, still more, by the egoistic isolation of our own minds. 
Humanity itself, which in its higher nature is the image and like- 
nes oF God and should be the enifying and governite reason of 
the material world, is in fact divided ar scatrored over the earth. 
After long efforts and much hard work it achieved through a 


complex historical process merely a formal and external union in 
the universal monarchy of Rome. Incomplete even outwardly, 


that Roman unity was quite insufficient inwardly. The seal 
principle of cosmic dis-union — human egoism with all the 
passions and vices that follow from it — is an actual; real fact: it 
could not be undermined by the mere formal principles of law 
and justice. The complete impotence of state justice as an external 


good over the inner evilofthe human heart was clearly expressed 
in‘the fact that the most striking instances of every kind of evil 


and RUBER vct propier by he egestas dness were provided by the representatives of this out- 
ward universal good — the Roman emperors. 

In order that universal unity sh tan empty form, not 
a white sepulchre, but a living form filled with appropriate con- 
EL iarenenp aire nial miris Gc pae hase 
for haan Tite iselt to re-establish the bond connectir it with 
ünrabsolüe principle of trae uniry-ifthat bond was to counteraet 
seruat el it ad ro be something amore tan an abstrac idea or.a 
vague feeling — it had to be an objective reality. Thus the first 
thing that was needed was a divinely-human fact. Such a fact was 
and“is given in the historical revelation of the incarnate Son of 
God, and in all that directly follows from His incarnation — the 
grace of the sacraments, the Church as holy and sanctifying, as 
the real and mystical body of Christ. But the true bond between 
man and God, worthy of God’s perfect goodness, is a free or 
mutual bond ;.it requires, not the abolition of the human reality, 
but its conformity to the divine truth. True unity is not posited 
from outside, but is reached by free effort, by persistent and 


—— 


ttiany-sided activity of mankind itself, which thus becomes con- 
nected with the Deity not only in its mysterious essence but in 
its manifest actuality, not only at the source but in the centre of, 


its life. Christ came not to destroy the world, but to save it; and 
"the Socially-political organism of humanity — the world in the 


narrow sense — must be not destroyed by the holiness of Chris-- 


. tianity, but saved by it, i.e. converted, transformed, spiritualized. 


T » w—————  — —— C 
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The divinely-human bond must find expression not only in what 
is given to men — the dogmas of faith, the continuity of grace in 
sacraments and apostolic succession — but also in what is done | 
by men themselves. This is the second, actual unity apart from _ 
which our current reality and the historical process would remain 
outside Christianity, and then the purpose of Christianity itself 
would not be realized. That purpose is the third and final aspect 
of the divinely-human unity, conditioned by the first two — the. 


complete correspondence of the whole of external reality to the 
inner princi In so far as we, in coming into this 
d from 


ne le of the true life. r as We, in c 
world, are-actually separate the divine unity by hereditary 


evil, th j ust first be given as a real object independent of 
m . . ee ae te ee d 
lis — as the Kingdom of God which comes to c= 


AMA e having once accepted this given 
union with God, mankind must assimilate it through its own 
efforts, introducing it into the whole of its actual life as the 
principle which transforms it. That is the Kingdom of God ‘which 
is taken by violence’, and only after it has been actively taken, 
can the Kingdom of God, eternally existing within us as a hidden ~ 
potency, be finally revealed as a manifested reality. First given to 
“ys as a sacred fact, then realized through our activity as a living." 
reality, it can at last manifest itself in us and in everything as the 
‘perfect state of invincible love, peace and joy in the Holy Spirit.™ 
And so, corresponding to Christ’s three forms of service and of 
power, the Christian world (or the universal Church in the broad - 
sense-of the term) develops as a threefold divinely-human union. | 
There is the sacred union in which the divinetelement pre- 


dominates in a traditional, unchangeable form, constituting the - 


Church in the narrow sense — the temple of God. There is the 
royal union in which the human element (relatively) predomip- 
ates, forming the Christian state (by means of which the Churdh 
must realize itself in the living body of humanity). Finsilys there 
is the prophetic union, not attained as yet, in which the divine ahd” 
elis elements must fully interpenetrate each other, forming 
in their free and mutual combination the perfect human society — 
(the Church as the bride of God). : 
The Christian Church, the Christian state and the Christian 
society as the three inseparable modifications of the Kingdo -of 
God (in its earthly form) have one and the same essence — God s 


truth and righteousness. The Church believes in it and serves it 
as the absolute truth; the state im its relative sphere realizes it if. 
c AM wt 
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. practice as justice; and Christian society-must develop it in itself 
_ as ghe fulness of freedom and love. 

. e. In so far as the Church in the sense of a sacred institution is 
an accomplished fact, and the free brotherhood of all through 
love is as yet only a prophetic ideal, the most vital and practical 

| "significance attaches to the middle term, the state, whose attitude 
to Christianity directly determines the historical destinies of 


mankind. 


Speaking generally, the of the state is to defend human 
society from the most concrete and clearly manifested forms of 


evil’ or injustice — from obvious or public evil. Since the true 
sctial good is the 3olidarity of all, social evil is nothing other than 
the violation of this solidarity. The actual life of mankind exem- 
plifies three kinds of real and obvious violation of universal 
solidarity : first, it is violated when one nation deprives another of 
existence or of national independence; secondly, when some social 
class or institution oppresses another ; and thirdly, when an indi- 
vidual openly rebels against the general order by committing a 
Crime. To prevent such violations from happening and to coun- 
teract them after they have taken place is the direct task of the 
state. But in fulfilling it the state itself, represented by sinful men, 
may violate justice i respecr of the violators. not only because of 
possible ill will on its part, but also because of the crudely mech- 
anical interpretation of justice or of universal solidarity asthe 
- good of the majoritySuch misinterpretation, natural in a pagan 
state, ought not to be allowed in a Christian state. ie 
. True solidarity is not the good of the majority, but the good of 
- all and each without exception. It presupposes that every element 
(collective or individual) of the great whole, besides having a 
right to exist, has an inherent value of its own which does not 
permit of its being made a mere tool or means of general welfare. 
It was th h not knowing this true justice that the state of 
antiquity defended itself and preserved social order by exterminat- 
ing its eriemies, ensla c working classes, and tormenting and 
ili iminals. Christianity, in recognizing the infinite value of 
every human being, ought to have completely altered the be- 
haviour of the state. Social evil in its threefold expression — 
international, civil and criminal — remained the same; the state 
had, as before, to struggle against it, but the final end and the 
means of the struggle could not remain the same. Having accepted 
Christianity, i.e. having recognized the truth of the absolute 
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solidarity of all, the state had to be true to that truth, and in carry- 
ing out its immediate task, i.e. in counteracting the violations of 
social justice, it had to be just towards the violators themselves 
and not violate their human rights. The pagan state had to do 
with enemi —crimi ny, a slave, a criminal had 
no-rights whatever. The Christian state, inseparable from the" 


Church, has to do with members of the body of Christ — suffer? 
ing; Gmiliated, vicious; it must quenc | national hatred, rectify 





social injustice, correct individual vice. In a Christian state the 
forsigher does mot lost his civie rights, the dave nre Tight 
to be fr imi ight-to-be morally hea of ad 
re-educated.— mi ee 


It clearly follows from this that for a Christian state the follow- 


mg things are absolutely inadmissible: first, wars inspired by 
nati oism, and conquests that raise one nation upon the 
ruins of another; dly, civic and economic slavery, making 
one social class a passive means for the enrichment of another ; 
| - —— ame 

and, finally, legal punishments which do not finally aim at the 


reformation of the criminal, but deal with him simply from the 
point of view of social security. ILU. 
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MORALITY, POLITICS AND 
m THE MEANING OF 
NATIONALITY 


OMPLETE separation between morality and politics is one-of 
Cx. re SIGH SP toe pest age. Figg heic 
point "ot dict and within Chrinendom, dose" two realms—the 
moral and the political — ought to be most intimately connected, 
though they cannot coincide. 

Just as Christian morality has in view the realization of the 
Kingdom of God within the individual, so Christian politics 
should be preparing the coming of God's Kingdom for humanity 
as a whole consisting of large parts — nations, races and states. 

Past and present politics of historical nations have very little in 
common with such a purpose and for the most part are in direct 
contradiction to it — this is an indisputable fact. The politics of 
Christian peoples are still ruled by godless hostility and strife, 
and the Kingdom of God is left out altogether. Most people are 
content to leave it at that: so it is, and so it must be. But such an 
attitude of bowing down to facts cannot be consistently kept up, 

. for then we should have to bow down to plague and cholera 
which also are facts. Man's whole dignity consists in consciously 
struggling against a bad reality for the sake of a better one. 
Prevalence of disease is a fact, but health is the end to be aimed at ; 
the means of transition from the bad fact to a better end is the 
science of medicine. In the general life of humanity the pre- 
dominance of evil and strife is a fact, but the end to be sought is 
the Kingdom of God, and the means of transition from the bad 
reality to that final end is called Christian politics.! 

It is commonly believed that every nation ought to have a 


Such politics are not utopian in the derogatory sense of that term, i.e. blind 
to the bad reality and building up its ideals in the void; on the contrary, 
Christian politics are primarily concerned with facts, and first and foremost are 
intended as a remedy against actual evil. 
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policy of its own aimed solely at observing the interests of that 
particular nation or state. 

... This view may involve a misunderstanding due to the in- 
definite meaning of the word ‘interests’: the whole point is what 
interests are meant. If, as is generally the case, the interests of a 
nation are supposed to be wealth and external power, it is obvious 
that however important those interests are, they ought not to be 
the supreme and final end of politics, or else they may be used to 
justify every kind of crime, as indeed is the case. 

... If this were the only possible kind of patriotism, it would be 
better to give up patriotism altogether. But there need be no such 
alternative. We venture to think that true patriotism is compatible 
with Christian conscience, that there may be other politics than™ 
those of self-interest, or rather, that Christian people have other 
interests, which do not require and indeed rule out international 
cannibalism. That international cannibalism is not anything com- 
mendable is felt even by those who indulge in it most. The policy 
of material gain is seldom advocated in its unadulterated form. 

... The crude striving for one's own advantage becomes a lofty 
idea of one’s cultural mission. 

... And yet the principle of a cultural mission is a false and cruel 
principle. Its cruelty is visibly attested by the melancholy shadows 
of peoples that have been spiritually enslaved and lost their vital 
forces ; and its falsity and inherent untenability are plainly demon- 
strated by the fact that it cannot be applied consistently. The. 
conceptions of a higher culture and of a cultural mission are so 
indefinite that every historical nation has at one time or another_ 
laid a claim to such a mission and considered itself justified in | 
doing violence to other nations in the name of its higher calling. 

... But one nation’s claim to a privileged position in humanity 
is incompatible with a similar claim made by another nation. 
Consequently, either all those claims are mere bragging, useful 
only as a cloak for the oppression of weaker neighbours, or there 
must arise a deadly struggle between the great nations for the right 
to use cultural violence. The issue of such a struggle, however, 
will in no way prove the real superiority of the victor's mission, 
for superior military power is not evidence of cultural excellence. 
The hordes of Tamerlane and Batu had that military preponder- 
ance, and some day the Chinese may gain it because of their 
numbers, but that would not make anyone pay homage to the 
cultural superiority of the Mongolian race. 
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The idea of a cultural mission may only be sound and fruitful 
when such a mission is regarded not as an assumed privilege, but 
as an actual duty — not as domination, but as service. 

Every individual has material interests, but he also has duties, 
or, what is the same thing, moral interests, and a person who 
neglects them and acts only from motives of gain or vanity 
deserves the utmost censure. The same thing must be recognized 
in the case of nations. 

. A nation has a moral duty towards other nations and man- 
kind as a whole. To regard this common duty as a mere metaphor 
and at the same time to defend the common national interest as 
something real is an obvious contradiction. If a nation is only an 
abstract notion, it certainly can have no duties, but neither can it 
have any interests or any mission. But that is an obvious error. A 
nation has interests, and it also has a conscience. And if that 
conscience manifests itself but feebly in politics and does little 
to restrain the expressions of national egoism, this is unhealthy and 
abnormal, and everyone must admit that it is not right. 

There is another incongruity in the theory of national self- 
interest fatal to it. Once the priority of one’s own interests, as 
such, is recognized as legitimate in politics, it becomes quite im- 
possible to determine what are the limits of ‘one’s own’. A 
„patriot regards the interests of his nation as his own in virtue of 
national solidarity, and this, of course, is much better than per- 
sonal egoism, but it is not clear why national solidarity must have 
precedence over the solidarity of any other social group, not 
coinciding with the limits of the nation. During the French 
Revolution, for instance, the legitimist emigrés found they had 
far more in common with foreign rulers and aristocrats than with 
the French Jacobins; German socialists felt that the Paris com- 
munards were much closer to them than Pomeranian landowners. 
It may have been very wrong on the part of the emigrants and 
the socialists, but from the point of view of political self-interest 
no reasons can be adduced for condemning them. 

To raise one’s own interest, one’s self-conceit, to the rank of a 
supreme principle means, both for the individual and the nation, 
to sanction and perpetuate the dissensions and strife that tear 
humanity a asunder. The general fact of struggle for existence 
present everywhere in nature is to be found in natural humanity 
too. But all historical progress, all human achievements, consist 
in limiting that struggle and gradually raising humanity to a 
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higher ideal of love and righteousness. That ideal, that new man, 
was revealed to us in the living reality of Christ. And it befits ùs 
lot, after putting on the new man, to turn again to the weak and 
beggarly elements; to the strife, abolished on the Cross, between 
the Greek and the barbarian, the Jew and the Gentile. We are 
required in the name of patriotism to put the interests and the 
significance of our own nation above all else. From such patriotism 
we have been delivered by the blood of Christ shed by the Jewish 
patriots in the name of their national interest! 

What shall we say then? Does the Christian religion abolish 


nationality? No, it preserves it. It abolishes, not nationality, but 


nationalism. The bitter persecution and crucifixion of Christ was 
not the work of the Jewish race of which (as concerns His 


humanity) Christ was the finest flower, but the work of the 


narrow and blind nationalism of such patriots as Caiaphas. 


... We distinguish nationality from nationalism by their fruits. 


The früits of the English nation are Shakespeare and Byron 
Bérkeley and Newton: the fruits of English nationalism are 
world-wide pillage, the exploits of Warren Hastings and Lor 


Seymour, destruction and nlla The inso deest iere 
of German nationalism is the c mpulsory germanization of their 


Different nations are different organs in the body of humanity — 
for a Christian this is an obvious truth. The organs of the physical 
body quarrel with one another only in Menenius Agrippa’s fable, 
but the organs of humanity — nations, consisting not only of 
elemental but also of conscious and voluntary components — 
may and actually do oppose themselves to the whole, strive to 
single themselves out and to separate from it. In such striving the 
positive force of nationality is transformed into the negative 
effort of nationalism. It is nationality in abstraction from its vital 
powers, sharpened to conscious exclusiveness and directing that 
sharp point against all else. Nationalism in its extreme form ruins 
the nation that succumbs to it, making it an enemy of mankind, 
which will always prove stronger than any particular nation. 


By abolishing nationalism Christianity saves nations, for the - 


supernational is not the nationless. The word of God is applicable 


here too: he that findeth his life shall lose it, and he that loseth 


ne - 
Jationality is a positive force, and every nation in accordance 


with its particular character is destined for a special mission. - 


4 
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his life shall find it. The nation intent at all costs to find its life in 
exclusive and self-contained nationalism shall lose it, and only in 
giving its whole soul to the super-national, universal cause of 
Christ shall a nation preserve it. Personal self-renunciation, vic- 
tory over egoism, is not the annihilation of self, of personality as 
stich, but, on the contrary, the raising of it to a higher level of 
being. The same thing is true of a nation: in renouncing exclusive 
nationalism it does not lose its independent life, but discovers its 
true vital task. That task reveals itself not as a venturesome pursuit 
of base interests, not as carrying out a fictitious and arbitrary 
mission, but in fulfilling a historical duty that unites it with all 
other nations in the common universal cause. Patriotism raised to 
this level does not conflict with personal morality, but imparts 
fulness to it. The highest aspirations of the human heart, the 
loftiest commands of Christian conscience, are then applied to 
political problems and tasks instead of being opposed to them. 
We must not deceive ourselves; inhumanity in international and 
social relations, the politics of cannibalism, will finally ruin both 
personal and family morality — as indeed can be scen to some 
extent already throughout Christendom. After all, man is a 
logical creature and cannot endure for long the monstrous duality 
between the rules of personal and of political activity. And so, if 
only for the sake of saving personal morality, we must beware of 
making that duality into a principle and demanding that a man 
who behaves in a Christian way to his friends, and remains at 
any rate within the bounds of law with regard to his fellow 
citizens, should as a representative of state and national interests 
be guided by a code natural to highwaymen and African savages. 
It ought to be recognized, if only in theory to begin with, that 
the true guiding principle of all politics is not self-interest and not 


self-conceit, but moral obligation. 
The Christian principle of obligation or moral service is the 


only definite and complete or perfect principle of political ac- 
tivity. It is the only consistent one — for, taking self-sacrifice ‘as 
its starting point, it carries it right through: it requires not only 
that the individual should sacrifice his exclusiveness for the sake 
of the nation, but that the nation and mankind as a whole should 
renounce all exclusiveness, for all are equally called to the work of 
universal salvation. That is from its very nature the highest and 
unconditional good and consequently provides a sufficient reason 
for self-sacrifice; but from the standpoint of self-interest it is not 
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by any means evident why I must sacrifice my personal interests 
to those of my nation. Nor is it evident why I must bow down to 
the collective conceit of my fellow countrymen, while my per- 
sonal conceit is considered by everyone as merely a weakness of 
my moral character and certainly not as a normal principle of 
action. Further, the Christian idea of obligation is the only. 
definite principle of politics, for, on the. one hand, self-interest and 
gain are as such something utterly boundless and insatiable, and, 

on the other, the belief in one’s higher and exclusive calling gives, 

as such, no positive guidance in every particular case and situa- 
tion, while Christian duty always tells us how we ought to act. 
in each given case. Besides, it demands of us only that which we 
undoubtedly are able to do, that which lies within our power 
(ad impossibilia nemo obligatur), while the striving after material 
gain in no way guarantees the possibility of attaining it, and the 
belief in our exclusive vocation usually lures us on to heights 


~ we cannot reach. We are therefore justified in saying that the 


motives of self-interest and self-conceit are fantastic motives, and 


real. Finally, it is the only complete principle containing all the 
positive content of the other principles which find their solution 
in it. Self-interest and self-conceit in their exclusiveness confirm 
rivalry and strife between nations and do not admit in politics of 
the : higher principle of moral obligation — but that principle does 
not in the least deny either the legitimate interests, nor the true 
vocation of every nation; on the contrary, it presupposes both. 
For if only we admit that a nation has a moral duty, there can be 
no doubt that its real interests and its true vocation are bound up 
with carrying out that duty. It is not required that a nation should 
neglect its material interests and give no thought to its special 
calling; all that is required is that it should not devote its heart 
and soul to it and make it its final end. Then, subordinate to the 
higher considerations of Christian duty, both material welfare and 
national self-consciousness themselves become positive forces and 
actual means or instruments of the moral purpose, for then the 
gains of that nation are actually of benefit to all the others and its 
greatness really magnifies the whole of humanity. Thus the 
principle of moral obligation in politics, embracing the other two, 

is the most complete, just as it is the most definite and self-con- 
sistent. And our z -believers should remember that it alone is a 
Christian principle" The politics of self-interest, the striving for | 
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wealth and power, proper to the natural man, are a pagan concern, 
and in n adopting that ground, Christian nations revert to paganism. 
The assertion of one’s exclusive mission, the deification of one’s 
nation, is the point of view of ancient Judaism, and in taking it up 
Christian nations succumb to estament Judaism. 

TE lpr cites for duc Tigra rasication is the 
work of animal instinct, inhuman and godless both for the indi- 
vidual and for a nation. To pride oneself on one’s higher calling, 
to assume special rights and privileges over others, is, both for the 
nation and for the individual, the work of pride and self-assertion 
— human, but un-Christian. To admit one’s duty, to recognize 
one’s obligation, is a Christian work of humility and self- 
knowledge, the necessary beginning of moral achievement and of 
the true divinely-human life — for the nation as for the indi- 
vidual. Everything is then decided, not by one’s opinions, but by 
conscience which is the same for all, and therefore in this case 
there can be no false claims. 

... At the present stage of humanity the satisfaction of material 
needs and requirements of self-defence cannot in every instance 
directly follow from the dictates of moral duty, either for the 
individual or for the nation. For nations too there is such a thing 
as the concern of the moment, the evil of the historical day apart 
from its direct connection with the higher moral ends. We are 
not called upon to speak of those momentary concerns. But there 
are great vital questions in dealing with which a nation must be 
guided first and foremost by the voice of conscience, putting 
aside all other considerations. In those great questions the salva- 
tion of the national soul is at stake, and then every nation must 
think of its duty only, not looking round at other nations, not 
asking or expecting anything from them. It is not in our power 
to make others fulfil their duty, but we can and must fulfil our 
own, and by fulfilling it we shall be serving the common universal 
cause; for in that cause every historical nation has its own special 
service according to its special character and place in history. It 
may be said that this service is forced upon a people by its history 
in the form of great vital problems which it cannot by-pass. A 
nation may be tempted, however, to solve those problems not 
according to its conscience, but to considerations of pride and self- 
interest. This is the great danger, and to give warning of it is the 
duty of true patriotism. 


— 
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MORALITY AND 
LEGAL JUSTICE 


a a demands of morality and those of legal justice only partly 
coincide. Murder, theft, violence are contrary both to the 
moral and to the juridical law — they are both sins and crimes. 
A lawsuit with one’s neighbour about property or on account of a 
personal offence is contrary to morality, but is quite in accordance 
with law and is sanctioned by it. Anger, envy, malicious gossip, 
inordinate sensuous pleasures are tacitly allowed by law, but are 
condemned by morality as sins. What is the principle of differ- 
entiation ? 


It can be reduced to three main points: 


(1) A purely moral demand such as that e for one's 
enemies is essentially unlimit -embracing. It presupposes 


an Unconditional striving for moral perfection. All limitation 
admitted as a matter of principle is contrary to the nature of the 
moral commandment and undermines its dignity and significance. 


Th unce the absolute ideal in. pr nce 
orality itself and leave the moral ground. The law of the state, 


ofi the contrary, is essentially limited, as can be clearly seen in all 
cases of its application ; instead of perfection, it is content with the 
lowest, minimal degree of morality and merely demands that 
certain extreme expressions of evil will should be inhibited. But 
this obvious and general distinction is not a contradiction leading 
to real conflict. From the moral point of view it cannot be denied 
that the demands of the law conscientiously to fulfil one's 
financial obligations, to abstain from murder, robbery and so on, 
are demands for what is, in any case, not evil but good, though 
elementary, and that if we ought to love our enemies, it goes 
without saying that we ought to respect the life and property of 
our neighbours. There is no contradiction between moral and 
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juridical law, and indeed the first presupposes the second: ghere 
is no fulfilling the greater without fulfilling the lesser; those who 
Cannot rise to the first stage are not capable of reaching the high- 
est. There would be a crude and obvious contradiction if this 
natural connection were broken — if, for instance, a man who 
was breaking criminal law considered himself to have attained 
moral perfection. On the other hand, though the law of the state 
does not demand moral perfection, it does not deny it; in for- 
bidding everyone to commit murder and fraud, it cannot, and 
indeed need not, prevent anyone from loving his enemies; so 
there is no contradiction here whatever. With regard, then, to 
the first point, the relation between the two fundamental prin- 
ciples of practical life may be expressed as follows: law (the 
demands of legal justice) is the lowest limit or the minimum of 
morality, equally binding upon all. 

(2) The unlimited nature of the purely moral demands accounts 
for another difference between them and legal norms. The higher 
moral commandments do not prescribe any definite external 
actions, but let the spiritual disposition express itself in actions 
appropriate in the given circumstances; the actions as such have 
no moral value, and by no means exhaust the demands of the 
moral law which remain infinite. The law of the state, on the 
contrary, has for its object concretely determined external actions, 
by the performance of or abstention from which it is perfectly 
satisfied. But in this distinction, again, there is no contradiction 
whatever: a spiritual disposition by no means excludes external 
actions in which it finds a natural though not a complete expres- 
sion; a legal command or prohibition of certain actions pre- 
supposes a corresponding spiritual approval or censure. Both the 
moral law and the law of the state refer to man’s inner being, to 
his will, but the first is concerned with that will in its integral 
universality, and the second merely with its partial realization 
with regard to certain external facts that are the special province 
of legal justice — the inviolability of life and property, and so on. 
The important thing from the juridical point of view is the prac- 
tical attitude of the moral will to those objects, expressing itself 
in performing certain actions or in refraining from them. This is 
the second essential characteristic of legal justice, defined in the 
first instance as a certain minimum of morality: completing this 
definition we may now say that legal justice is the demand for the 
practical fulfilment of this minimal moral content. In other words, 
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the essential purpose of legal justice is to secure the practical realiza- 
tion of a definite minimum of good, or, what is the same thing, to do 
away with a certain amount of evil, while morality in the strict 
sense is directly concerned not with the external realization of the 
good, but with its inner existence in the human heart. Since, 
generally speaking, a small but actually realized good is pre- 
ferable to the great and most perfect but non-existent, there is 
nothing derogatory or humiliating to legal justice in the fact that 
it secures the practical realization of the minimum good. 

(3) This second distinction leads to the third. The demand for 
moral perfection as an inner state presupposes free or voluntary 
fulfilment; any compulsion, whether physical or even psycho- 
logical, is here from the nature of the case both undesirable and 
impossible. On the other hand, external realization of law and 
order, or of definite conditions of a certain relative good, naturally 
admits of direct or indirect compulsion. In so far as the direct or 
immediate purpose of legal justice is precisely the objective 
existence of a certain good — e.g. of public safety — the com- 
pulsory character of law becomes a necessity, far it is obvious that 
all murders, frauds, etc., cannot be stopped forthwith by verbal 
persuasion alone. 

Combining those three characteristics we obtain the following 
definition of law in its objective relation to morality : legal justice 
is a compulsory demand to realize a definite minimal good or a social 
order which does not allow of certain extreme forms of evil. 

The question may now be asked, what is the ground for such 
a demand, and how is this compulsory order compatible with the 
purely moral, which by its very nature seems to exclude all com- 
pulsion? If the perfect good is recognized by the mind as the 
absolute ideal, should not everyone be left freely to realize it as 
far as he is able? Why make the compulsory minimum of 
morality into a law, when conscience demands that we should 
freely fulfil the maximum? Why command under penalty 'do 
not kill', when we ought mildly to exhort men not to be angry? 

... The good as such must be absolutely free — that is in- 
disputable. What is in dispute is the freedom of evil; it too should 
be free, but only with certain limitations which are demanded by 
reason. 

There can be no human dignity and no high moral develop- 
ment without personal freedom. But man cannot exist and con- 

.sequently cannot develop his freedom and morality apart from 
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society. So that the same moral interest that demands person 
freedom demands at the same time that personal freedom shoul 
not conflict with the conditions of society's existence. The abso- ' 
lute ideal of moral perfection taken inthe abstract as the goal of 
‘free individual efforts cannot harmonize personal freedom with 
public self-preservation : it saves and perfects those who recognize 
it, but has no practical significance for those who do not. In its 
name the most is required of them — love for their enemies — 
but not even the least is in fact given them, such as making them 
refrain at any rate from killing and plunder. A strict moralist 
might say “we do not want people to refrain from crime unless 
they do it voluntarily’, but that would be simply a proof of 
extreme selfishness : a high-flown demand for free virtue addressed 
to a murderer would not bring his victim back to life, nor help 
the murderer himself to become, at least, a decent man. 

... The complete idea of the moral good inevitably includes 
altruism and a demand for its practical application, i.e. compassion 
for the troubles of others, prompting us actively to save them 
from evil; therefore moral duty can certainly not be confined to 
merely recognizing and proclaiming the moral ideal, while the 
practical conditions of attaining it are denied. In the natural course 
of events, which cannot be changed by good words, whilst some 
would be freely striving for the highest ideal and growing perfect 
in dispassionateness, others would practise, unhindered, every 
kind of villainy and would certainly exterminate the first before 
they could really attain moral perfection. And besides, even if 
men of good will were by some miracle preserved from exter- 
mination by the evil men, obviously those good men themselves 
would be insufficiently good if they had nothing but good words 
to offer to their bad fellow-creatures tormenting one another. 

The purpose of moral law is that man should live thereby, and 
man can live only in society. And the existence of society depends 
not upon the perfection of some, but upon the security of all. This 
security is not ensured by the moral law, to which men with pre- 
dominantly anti-social instincts are deaf, but is safeguarded by 
the compulsory law perceptible even to them. To reject it, ap- 
pealing to the gracious power of Providence to restrain and instil 
reason into criminals and lunatics, is sheer blasphemy: it is 
impious to lay upon the Deity the tasks that can be carried out by 
an efficient police. 

And so the moral principle demands that men should freely 
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seek perfection; to this end the existence of society is necessary ; 
but society cannot exist if everyone who wishes to do so may 
without let or hindrance kill or do bodily harm to his neighbours; 
hence the compulsory law which actually prevents those extreme 
expressions of the evil will, destructive of society, is a necessary 
condition of moral progress and as such is required by the moral 
law itself, though it is not a direct expression of it. 

Let it be granted that the highest morality (in its ascetic aspect) 
makes us indifferent to the prospect of being killed, maimed or 


robbed; but that same morality (on its altruistic side) does not ` 


allow us to be indifferent to letting our neighbours become 
robbers and murderers or being robbed and murdered, or to the 
danger of destruction to society apart from which an individual 
cannot live and strive after perfection. Such indifference would 
be a clear sign of moral death. 

The demand for personal freedom presupposes, for the sake of 
its own realization, restraint upon freedom in so,far as, at the 


present stage of human development, it is incompatible with the 
existence of society or with the common good. The interests of 


individual freedom and general welfare, opposed to each other in 
abstract thought but equally binding morally, coincide in fact. 
Legal justice is born of their union. 

. .. Legal justice is the historically changing form of the en- 
forced balance between two moral interests: the formally moral 
interest of personal liberty and the materially moral interest of the 
common good. 

A person is directly interested in his freedom, society is directly 
interested in its security and welfare, but the direct interest of 
legal justice and of a state founded upon law is the rational 
balance between those two empirically opposed interests. Balance 
is the specific characteristic of law. ... Moral law is concerned 
only with the rightful relation between the two main theoretical 


delimitations of the human life: the freedom of the individual 


and the good of society. If law confines itself to this and does 


“not introduce its compulsory element into the more complex and 


intimate sphere of private relations which do not infringe upon 
either limit, it best accords with morality. Man must reach moral 
heights freely, and for this he must have freedom down below, 
he must have a certain amount of freedom to be immoral. Legal 
justice secures him this freedom in a measure, without in the least 
encouraging him to use it. 
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... The harmony between the two moral interests is particu- 
larly clear in the domain of penal law. Every man’s freedom, or 
natural right to live, act and strive for perfection, would obviously 
be an empty sound if it depended upon the whim of every other 
man who might like to kill or maim him or deprive him of the 
means of subsistence. And if it is my natural right to defend by 
compulsory measures my freedom and safety from the attacks of 
other people’s evil will, it is my direct moral duty to defend 
others from it by the same means. This common duty is carried out 
by public justice provided with all necessary sanctions. 

In safeguarding the freedom of peaceful citizens law leaves 
sufficient room for the exercise of the evil will and does not 
compel anyone to be virtuous. Only when the evil will attacks 
the objective, generally recognized norms of human relations and 
threatens the safety of society itself, is it necessary in the interests 
of the common good, which coincides with the interests of 
peaceful citizens, compulsorily to limit the criminal’s freedom. 
In the interests of freedom, legal justice allows men to be bad and 
does not interfere with their free choice between good and evil, 
but in the interests of the common good it prevents the evil man 
from remaining a triumphant evil-doer dangerous to the very exist- 
ence of society. The task of legal justice is certainly not to transform 
the world which lies in wickedness into the Kingdom of God, 
but merely to prevent it from becoming hell before its time. 


Penal Law. The Retributive and Deterrent Theories of Punishment 


In the primitive and simplest form of society — the kinship- 
group — social norms follow from the blood-tie between the 
members of the group and are safeguarded by the law of blood- 
vengeance. The roots of law are at this stage deeply hidden in the 
soil of natural instinctive relations which are still very close to the 
facts of the animal kingdom. An animal attacked by another in- 
tending to devour it defends itself out of the instinct of self- 
preservation with teeth, horns and claws to the best of its ability. 
No one will seek for moral motives in this, any more than in the 
physical self-defence on the part of man whose poor natural 
means of attack and defence are supplemented or replaced by 
artificial weapons. But like many lower animals, a savage does 
not live by himself; he belongs to some social group — a group 
of kinsfolk, a clan, a band. Therefore, in case of encounter with 
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an enemy, the result of single combat does not end the matter. 
Damage to life or limb or any other wrong suffered by one mem- 
ber of a group is felt by the group as a whole and calls forth 
general resentment. In so far as it includes compassion for the 
victim, it involves a moral element, but, of course, the pre- 
dominant feature of this reaction against the injury is the instinct 
of collective self-preservation, as with bees and other social 
creatures : in defending its member, a clan or a class defends itself; 
in avenging its member, it avenges itself. But the aggressor’s kin 
or clan defends him for the same reason. Individual conflicts thus 
become wars between societies. 

... The place which later on is occupied by legal justice is at 
this stage entirely taken up by the generally recognized and un- 
conditionally binding custom of blood-vengeance. 

... With the formation of the state there arises the distinction, 
which did not exist before, between public and private right, 
especially with regard to criminal offences. At the kinship-group 
stage the interests of the collective whole and the individual with 
regard to blood-vengeance and other important matters were 
identical. This was all the more natural as in a small social group 
such as the clan or the tribe all or at any rate most of its members 
could know one another personally and thus each was for all, and 
all for each, a concrete unit. But in the state the social group 
embraced hundreds of thousands and even millions of people, and 
the concrete personal relation between the parts and the whole 
became impossible. There thus appeared a more or less clear 
distinction between private and public interests and correspond- 
ing rights. In opposition to our modern legal notions at that 
stage murder, robbery, bodily injuries, etc., were treated as 
violations of private rights. Formerly, at the kinship-group stage, 
all such crimes were regarded as directly affecting the interests of 
the community, and the whole clan retaliated upon the culprit 
and his kinsmen. When a wider political union was formed, this 
right and duty of blood-vengeance as leading to endless wars 
was taken away from the clan, but did not pass, unchanged, to 
the state. 

... We find that with regard to the defence of private persons 
and property the state is, at first, content with very little. For 
bodily injury or other violence to a free man, and even for the 
murder of a free man, the culprit or his relatives pay to the family 
of the victim compensation in money. 
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... At this stage of social development all offences against the 
life and property of private persons are regarded as private 
quarrels rather than crimes, and the business of public authority 
is to see that they are properly settled. Strictly speaking, the only 
‘crimes’ are direct attacks upon the foundations of social order, 
ie. such violations of the law as are to this day referred to a 
special class of ‘political’ crimes. This distinction is preserved 
throughout history and only its concrete application alters in 
accordance with the historical setting. In the Middle Ages the 
importance of personal safety for normal society, the interest that 
the community has in counteracting homicide, and therefore the 
criminal nature of that act, were not yet fully clear to the legal 
consciousness. Killing a man seemed to the state far less important 
than a violation of fiscal interests, and while the majority of homi- 
cides went scot-free, false coining was punished by painful death. 
It was regarded as a crime harmful to the society as a whole, in- 
fringing upon the privileges of the central authority and therefore 
political. 

Elementary distinction between public and private rights 
prevalent at the stage of the so-called ‘composition’ for offences 
could not be stable. 

... At the new and higher stage the solidarity of the central 
power with its individual subjects becomes more clear. The dis- 
tinction between crimes directed against the government (political 
crimes) and those infringing upon private interests only is still 
retained, but it is now merely a distinction of degree. Every 
citizen becomes a member of the state, which undertakes to pro- 
tect his safety; every violation of it is regarded by the state as an 
attack upon its own rights, as a hostile action against the social 
whole. All attacks against person and property are regarded as 
violations of the law of the state and no longer as private offences, 
and are therefore, like political crimes, for the state itself to 
avenge. 

Thus, in spite of all the changes brought about by the forma- 
tion of the state and its growing strength and expansion, the 
prevalent view of crime and punishment remained essentially the 
same from primitive times down to the middle of the eighteenth 
or the beginning of the ninteenth centuries, and partly down to our 
own day. Crime was regarded as an offence or a hostile action 
requiring retaliation ; the criminal was an enemy, and punishment 
was blood-vengeance. At first the true subject of offence and 


in accordance with a definite law by public authority, balances 
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consequently the avenger was the family or clan, and then after 
a temporary and unstable transitional period of money 'com- 
positions’, it was replaced by the state. 

... Our mental attitude to crime has remained morally and 

practically the same, but it has undergone one important theo- 
retical change. The criminal is still regarded as an enemy — the 
enemy of the given society; but in the old days this attitude was 
wholly and finally determined by the objective aspect of his 
action: he had done it, and so he must be exterminated. The 
question as to his own personal relation to what had happened 
was not raised. It made no difference whether the thing was done 
accidentally or in a fit of madness or through feeblemindedness ; 
it was the objective fact that mattered and its actual connection 
with this particular person. The personal, subjective side. had so 
little importance that it might be altogether absent — the criminal 
need not have been a person, i.e. a human being, at all: as late as 
the Middle Ages legal charges were brought against animals. 
— This purely external point of view which I propose to call 
savage was widely prevalent at the early stages of society. But 
gradually, with the development of insight, another and in some 
respects opposite point of view was worked out theoretically, 
though the practical attitude to the matter remained the same. . . . 
Crime is now chiefly considered as the manifestation of a person's 
evil will, hostile to the laws of normal social life. The criminal is 
no longer an integral part of an evil fact but is its cause, the guilty 
party ; punishment is not the actual redemption by blood of the 
iniquity that has been done, but retribution for guilt, for the 
manifested evil will. This evil will is recognized as the full and 
only cause of the crime, which presupposes absolute freedom of 
choice, liberum arbitrium indifferentiae; accordingly, punishment 
has the same formally unconditional character of equivalent 
retribution : you have killed — you must be killed. 

This ‘absolute’ theory of crime and punishment — which I | 
call barbaric — if it be regarded in accordance with its own claims | 
as final and absolute, is one of the most extraordinary specimens 
in the rich collection of human aberrations. 

... Crime is a violation of right; right must be re-established ; 
punishment, i.e. equal violation of the criminals right, performed 


the first violation and thus right is re-established.’ The idea of 
re-establishing violated right is just and clear when it is a case of 
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violations which may be either directly expressed as so much 
material loss or can be more or less adequately assessed quanti- 
tatively. Thus if someone appropriates without sufficient reason 
a sum of money belonging to another person and is made to pay 
it back, this undoubtedly is a restitution of the violated right. 
But when this idea is transferred from the realm of offences 
against property to that of crimes of violence, the result is mere 
play with words which might be called childish if human lives 
were not at stake. | 

Indeed, right is always somebody's right (there must be a con- 
crete subject of rights). Whose right, then, is meant in case of 
crimes of violence? At first it seems to mean the rightof the person 
injured. Let us put this concrete content in the place of the abstract 
term. Peaceful shepherd Abel has a right to exist and enjoy all the 
good things of life; but a wicked man, Cain, comes and deprives 
him of this right by murdering him. The violated right must be 
re-established; to do so public authority comes on the scene and, 
against the direct warning of Holy Writ (Genesis iv. 15) hangs 
the murderer. Well, does this re-establish Abel’s right to live? 
Since it has never happened that the execution of the murderer 
raised his victim from the dead, the word ‘right’ must mean in 
this connection not the right of the injured person but of some- 
body else. The other subject of right violated by the crime may be 
society itself organized as a state. All private rights are guaranteed 
by the state; it vouches for their inviolability in placing them 
under the defence of its laws.... But this merely implies that 
crimes in general are punishable; the question as to the actual 
nature of punishments remains open. 

There is no doubt that once a certain normal order expressed 
by existing laws has been recognized its violation cannot be over- 
looked, and that it is the business of the state to see to it. But in this 
respect, that is, as violations of the law, all crimes are identical. If 
a law is sacred in itself as proceeding from the state, this is true of 
all laws in an equal degree. They all equally express the right of 
the state; and the violation of any law whatever is the violation 
of this supreme right. Material differences between crimes have to 
do with the particular interests that are infringed; but on its 
formal side, in relation to what is universal, that is, to the state 
as such and to its law and power, every crime, if, of course, it is 
committed by a responsible agent, presupposes a will opposed to 
the law, a will that sets it at nought and is therefore criminal. On 
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the strength of the formal principle that every crime is equally a 
violation of law, all crimes ought logically to require the same 
punishment. 

... To avoid such an absurdity it is necessary to presuppose, in 
addition to the general principle of punishability, a certain other 
specific principle which determines the particular connection 
between this crime and this punishment. The doctrine of retri- 
bution discovers this connection in the fact that the right violated 
by a particular criminal action is re-established by a corresponding 
or equal action — for instance, a murderer must be killed. It has 
already been pointed out that no real re-establishment is thus 
brought about, and this is indisputable. But is there any kind of 
correspondence or equality in it at all? The most famous cham- 
pions of the doctrine conceive of the matter as follows: Right 
is something positive, say a + (plus); the violation of it is some- 
thing negative — (a minus). If the negation in the form of crime 
has taken place (e.g. a man has been deprived of life), it must call 
forth equal negation in the form of punishment (taking the 
murderer’s life). Then such double negation, or the negation of 
the negative, will once more bring about a positive state, i.e. 
re-establish the right: minus multiplied by minus makes plus. Let 
us make a conscientious effort to take seriously this ‘play of mind’ 
and observe that the idea of the negation of the negative logically 
expresses a direct inner relation between two opposed acts. Thus, 
for instance, if an impulse of ill-will in man is ‘negative’, is, 
namely, a negation of the moral norm, the opposite act of will, 
suppressing that impulse, will indeed be a ‘negation of the nega- 
tive’ and the result will be a positive one — man’s affirmation of 
himself as normal. Similarly, if crime as an active expression of 
ill-will is negative, the criminal’s active repentance will be a 
negation of the negative (i.e. not of the fact, of course, but of the 
inner cause that produced it), and the result will again be positive 
— his moral regeneration. But what is the real, fruitful connec- 
tion of one negation with another in the execution of a criminal? 
Here the second negation is directed, not upon the first, but upon 
something positive — upon human life. It cannot be maintained 
that the execution of the criminal negates his crime, for that 
crime is an irrevocably accomplished fact, and, according to the 
remark of the Fathers of the Church, God Himself cannot undo 
what has been done. Nor does it negate the criminal’s evil will, 
for he has either repented of his crime — and in that case there is 
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no longer any evil will— or he remains obdurate to the end, 
and then his will is inaccessible to the treatment he is receiving— 
and in any case external violence cannot change the inner state of 
will. If, however, what is really negated by the execution of the 
criminal is not his crime and not his evil will, but only the positive 
good of life, this is once more merely a simple negation and not a 
‘negation of the negative’. 

But a simple succession of two negatives cannot lead to any- 
thing positive. The misuse of the algebraic formula makes the 
argument really absurd. In order that two minuses, that is, two 
negative quantities, should make a plus, it is not sufficient to place 
them one after another, but it is necessary to multiply one by the 
other. But there is no intelligible meaning in multiplying crime by 
punishment. Clearly we cannot in this case go beyond the addition 
of the material results: the corpse of the victim may be added to 
the corpse of the hanged murderer and then there will be two 
lifeless bodies — that is, two negative quantities, two minuses. 

The inherent absurdity of the doctrine of retribution or 
‘avenging justice’ is clearly emphasized by the fact that, with the 
exception of a few and merely apparent instances, it bears no 
relation whatever to the existing penal laws, i.e. it has no real 
application. If legal practice conformed to this doctrine, a thief 
ought to be punished by being robbed. ... And with regard to 
other crimes it is simply impossible to invent an equivalent 
retribution. By what equal action can one retaliate upon a false 
coiner, a perjurer, a bigamist, a forger? In modern penal codes 
the only instance of equal retribution — and that an apparent 
and a gradually disappearing one — is death penalty for murder. 
This is why the pseudo-philosophical arguments in defence of the 
doctrine of retribution refer precisely to this single instance — a 
bad omen for a principle which lays claim to universal significance. 

... The best argument against the doctrine is the circumstance 
that it finds its fullest application in the penal codes of some half- 
savage peoples, or in laws prevalent at the epoch of barbarism, 
when, for example, for inflicting a certain injury the culprit 
underwent a similar injury, for speaking insolent words a person 
had his tongue cut out, and so on. A principle the application of 
which proves to be incompatible with a certain degree of culture 
is condemned by the verdict of history. 


The legal doctrine of retribution, utterly devoid, as we have 
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seen, both of logical and of moral sense, is merely a survival of 
savagery; and in so far as punishments are still intended to cause 
the criminal physical suffering or privations as a penalty for his 
crime, they are merely a historical modification of the primitive 
law of blood-vengeance. Originally the victim was avenged by a 
small social unit called the kinship-group or clan, and later by a 
larger and more complex union called the state. In the old days 
the aggressor lost all human rights in the eyes of the injured clan, 
now he has become a rightless subject of punishment in the eyes 
of the state which revenges itself upon him for violating its laws. 

But what conclusion can be drawn from the unquestionable 
fact that penal justice is a historical transformation of blood- 
vengeance? Does this historical basis justify us in determining the 
state's reaction against crime and our attitude towards the 
criminal by the idea of vengeance, i.e. of paying evil for evil, 
pain for pain? Speaking generally, logic does not allow us to 
make such deductions from the genetic connection between two 
events. Not a single Darwinist, so far as I know, has drawn the 
conclusion that because man is descended from the lower animals 
he ought to be a brute. 

. . . Legal justice starts from blood-vengeance, but for that very 
reason it draws further and further away from it. 'Absolute' 
theories of retribution are a desperate attempt to support by 
abstract arguments that which is falling to pieces for living 
thought. The weakness of those a priori arguments about satisfying 
justice by killing and torture is so obvious that the adherents of 
the conservative tendency in criminal law have to find empirical 
support in the principle of intimidation. That principle, indeed, has 
always formed part of the doctrine of retribution. The popular 
aphorism 'to the dog a dog's death' has generally been accom- 
panied by the addition ‘as a warning to others’. 

This principle can hardly be said to be valid even from the 
utilitarian and empirical point of view. No doubt fear is an im- 
portant motive of action and of refraining from action both for 
animals and for men at the lower stages of development. But that 
motive, or at any rate the fear of death, has no decisive signifi- 
cance, as can be seen from the ever-increasing number of suicides 
on the part of most ordinary people. Prolonged solitary con- 
finement or penal servitude may in fact be worse than death for 
the person concerned, but the idea of it does not produce an 
immediate terrifying effect upon a coarse mind. I will not dwell 
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upon these and other well-known arguments against the theory of 
intimidation, such as the fact that the criminal always hopes to 
avoid detection or escape punishment. More weight attaches to 
the following consideration. All crimes may be divided into two 
categories, those committed under the influence of passion and 
those committed by habitual criminals. The very existence of 
crimes that have become a regular occupation or profession 
clearly shows that intimidation is insufficient as a deterrent. As to 
crimes of the first category, the essential characteristic of strong 
passion is precisely that it drowns the voice of reason and sup- 
presses the very basis of all practical good sense — the instinct of 
self-preservation. 

Untenable for practical reasons, the theory of intimidauon is 
finally refuted on moral grounds, first, as a matter of principle, 
because it directly contradicts the fundamental moral law, and 
secondly, in practice, because that contradiction compels the 
champions of intimidation to be inconsistent: on the strength of 
moral considerations they are obliged to give up the most clear 
and direct demands of their theory. 

... The moral principle, recognized in its essence by all normal 
people, though on different grounds and with different degrees of 
clearness, asserts that human dignity must be respected in every 
person, and that therefore no one may be made merely a means 
or an instrument for the advantage of others. According to the 
deterrent theory, however, the criminal who is being punished 
is regarded as merely a means for intimidating others and safe- 
guarding public safety. The penal law may intend to benefit the 
criminal himself by deterring him, through fear of punishment, 
from committing the crime. But once the crime has been com- 
mitted, this motive obviously disappears, and the criminal in being 
punished becomes solely a means of intimidating others, i.e. a 
means to an end external to him; and this is in direct contra- 
diction to the unconditional law of morality. From the moral 
point of view a punishment inspiring fear would only be permis- 
sible as a threat; but a threat which is never fulfilled loses its 
meaning. Thus the principle of intimidation can be moral only on 
condition of being useless, and can be materially useful only on 
condition of being applied immorally. 

In point of fact the theory of intimidation finally lost its sting 
from the time when all civilized and half-civilized countries 
abolished cruel corporal punishments and capital punishment 
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accompanied by torture. It is clear that if the object of punish- 
ment is to intimidate both the criminal and others, the most cruel 
means are certainly the most effective and rational. Why, then, 
do the champions of intimidation renounce that which from their 
point of view ought to be recognized as the best? Probably be- 
cause they recognize that those measures, excellent from the 
point of view of intimidation, are not permissible as immoral and 
contrary to the demands of pity and humanity. In that case, how- 
ever, intimidation ceases to be the determining factor in punish- 
ment. It must be one or the other: either the meaning of punish- 
ment is intimidation — and in that case execution accompanied 
by torture must be admitted as pre-eminently intimidating; or 
the nature of punishment must be determined not only by con- 
siderations of practical utility but by its conformity with the 
moral principle which decides what is and what is not permissible 
— and then intimidation must be given up altogether, as a motive 
essentially immoral or inadmissible from the moral point of 
view. 


The Death Penalty 


Capital punishment is~the last stronghold still defended by 
barbaric justice (the direct descendent of savage custom) in the 
modern world. The issue of the battle may be regarded as settled. 
The once dense crowd of defenders is gradually thinning round 
the decrepit and half-decayed idol unsteady on its two damaged 
feet of clay: the theory of retribution and the theory of intimi- 
dation. 


In considering the retributive theory of punishment, we have 
taken account only of the two extreme points of it: the terminus 
a quo, the primitive crude custom of blood-vengeance, and the 
terminus ad quem, the scholastically abstract ‘absolute’ theory of 
equitable retribution. The development of legal justice includes, 
however, a third element which lost long ago direct practical 
significance in this domain, but still exercises a hidden influence 
upon conservative minds, precisely in the question of capital 
punishment. 

There is not any doubt that the separation of legal and political 
norms and institutions from the religious took place compara- 
tively late, and that originally these two domains were merged 
together. This involved facts and ideas utterly unexpected from 
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our point of view. Ifa modern man who knew Latin but was not 
a classical scholar read in the law of Twelve Tables the short 
formula of punishment for some crime, such as stealing fruit at 
night, sacer esto, he would not guess at once that this really meant, 
let the man be killed or devoted to the deity for destruction. In 
any case such a homonym would seem to him very strange. But 
as a matter of fact it was not a case of using a homonym at all, 
i.e. of using one word for two different ideas: the word expressed 
one idea only, for at a certain epoch consecrating a living creature 
simply meant putting it to death. Generally speaking, to conse- 
crate meant to put apart some objects of a group (of men, of 
animals, fruits and so on) in order to devote them to the deity. 
The original, primary method of doing this was sacrifice, that 
is, solemn destruction of the chosen objects which was their final 
sanctification. There were many grounds on which some objects 
rather than others were singled out for sanctification or destruc- 
tion. For the most part those grounds were either natural such 
as primogeniture (the first-born of men and animals, the first- 
fruits, etc.) or social, in virtue of which criminals, prisoners of 
war and foreigners were sacrificed (which was particularly 
gratifying to the native deity). Since social norms were intimately 
associated with divine worship as direct expressions of the 
supreme will, all violation of those norms was regarded as an 
offence against the deity to whom the offender was bodily 
surrendered : sacer esto! 

In the realm of Biblical ideas there may be detected a mystical 
connection between the two grounds of ‘sanctification’ — 
primogeniture and crime, in so far as the first man Adam and his 
first-born Cain were both first criminals, one directly against God, 
and the other against man. Without going into the theological 
aspect of the matter, it should be observed, however, that the 
Bible taken as a whole raises human consciousness far above 
the dark and bloody ground of savage religion and religious 
savagery, above which pagan nations rose to some extent in their 
upper classes thanks to the development of Greek philosophy and 
Roman jurisprudence. 

In the Bible three chief moments emerge with reference to the 
subject under discussion: (1) After the first murder, the procla- 
mation of the norm: a criminal, even if he be a fratricide, is not 
to suffer death at the hands of men: ‘And the Lord set a mark 
upon Cain, lest any finding him should kill him’. (2) After the 
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flood, brought about by the extreme manifestations of evil in 
man, the adaptation of the norm to ‘the hardness of men’s hearts’ : 
‘whoever sheds man’s blood, by man shall his blood be shed’ ; 
this adaptation is worked out in detail and made more compli- 
cated in Mosaic law. (3) Return to the norm in the prophets and in 
the Gospel. “Vengeance is mine; I will repay, saith the Lord.’ 
How will He repay? 'I will have mercy and not sacrifice.’ ‘I am 
come to seek and to save that which was lost.’ 

The Bible is a complex spiritual organism that has taken a 
thousand years to grow; it is completely devoid of external 
uniformity and exactitude, but remarkable for the inner unity and 
harmony of the whole. Arbitrarily to snatch out of this whole 
intermediary parts without beginning or end is a false and mean- 
ingless procedure; and to quote the Bible in general in support of 
capital punishment is a sign either of hopeless lack of understand- 
ing or of boundless insolence. Those who, like Josèphe de Maistre, 
bring together the ideas of the death penalty and of redeeming 
sacrifice forget that the redeeming sacrifice for all has already 
been made by Christ; it has abolished all other bloody sacrifices 
and itself continues only in the unbloody Eucharist. It is extra- 
ordinary that people who profess to be Christians should forget 
this. To admit any other redeeming sacrifices means to deny the 
work of Christ and is a betrayal of Christianity. 


The bad pseudo-religious putty cannot mend the cracked clay 
of the ‘absolute’ theory of punishment requiring the retention of 
the death penalty as a due retribution for crime. Let us see whether 
there is more strength in the hideous idol’s other foot of clay — 
in the utilitarian view that capital punishment is the most efficient 
way of defending society against the worst criminals. 

Very few criminologists who take the utilitarian point of view 
interpret the usefulness of capital punishment in the direct sense, 
as the simplest and cheapest way of getting rid of the criminal. 
Most of the writers on the subject are ashamed of that simplicity. 
And yet from the exclusively utilitarian point of view there is no 
gainsaying the security and cheapness of the gallows as compared 
with prison. It is also clear that if hanging is profitable in the case 
of ten or twenty criminals, it is even more profitable in the case 
of ten thousand, and that the most advantageous thing for society 
is to hang all criminals and all men who are a burden to it. But if 
people are ashamed of such a conclusion, that means they are also 
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ashamed of the principle from which this conclusion follows with 
logical necessity. But what value can a theory have, if its cham- 
pions must recognize its very principle as shameful ? 

. .. If those who defend the death penalty as a necessary means 
of intimidation, deterring people from crime, were consistent 
and in earnest, they ought to ponder over the following reductio 
ad absurdum of their view. If the fear of the death penalty is a 
necessary deterrent, it follows that in so far as capital punishment 
drops out of use, the number of crimes must proportionately 
increase; apart from this, it increases, of course, owing to the 
natural increase and greater density of the population. Let us look 
at the facts. In England under Henry VIII 5,000 criminals were 
annually put to death ; since then! the population has increased by 
twelve times; consequently, if ‘the necessary’ means of intimida- 
tion were applied as before, 60,000 criminals per year ought to be 
executed now ; but as a matter of fact at present only an average 
of 15 people are hanged in the year, i.c. 4,000 times less than 
there ought to be. Such a reduction of the 'necessary' means of 
intimidation ought proportionately to have increased the number 
of crimes: if in the reign of Henry VIII (on the generous reckon- 
ing) there were as many crimes as there were executions, i.e. 
5,000 a year, at the present time those crimes, no longer punish- 
able by death, ought to reach the figure of at least 20 millions per 
year. 

The champions of the intimidation theory can make only onc 
answer to this absurd conclusion — an answer which really means 
abandoning their main position. They may say that the large 
number of executions is only a conditional necessity, and a matter 
of time: under Henry VIII it was necessary to execute $,000 a 
year because of the general social instability and the coarse and 
savage customs and morals, but now fifteen executions are suffici- 
ent for intimidating the most dangerous criminals. But if social 
progress and favourable change in the conditions of life have done 
so much to reduce criminal tendencies, the struggle against crime 
must be carried on by those positive measures to the end, and 
executions abandoned as a useless cruelty. 

... The last blow to the theory of intimidation has been dealt 
in our own day by the abolition of public executions. It is clear 
that an execution performed shyly and secretly is not intended for 
outward effect. The fact of such secrecy speaks for itself, but the 

1 Written in 1897.—Ed. 
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reason given for it is perhaps even more significant: it was found 
that public executions had a demoralizing effect on the spectators 
and led to an increase of crime in the neighbourhood. 

Compare this timid, blushing legal murder made as far as 
possible comfortable for the victim and done within the prison 
walls, in the morning twilight — compare it with the splendours 
of the old times: for days together, in crowded market places, to 
the ringing of bells, hundreds of people were solemnly flayed, 
disembowelled, burnt on slow fire, broken on the rack, had hot 
lead poured down their throats, were boiled in water, in hot oil 
and wine! All this had to be abandoned; and if hell itself could 
not withstand the awakened conscience, can its pale and trembling 
shadow do so? 

... Materially useless for society, capital punishment is 
spiritually harmful to it, as an immoral action of the society itself. 
It is an impious, inhuman and shameful action. In the first place, 
capital punishment is impious, for, being unconditional and final, 
it implies that human justice has an absolute character which, in 
truth, can belong to God's judgment alone as the expression of 
divine omniscience. Deliberately and consciously deleting this 
person from among the living, society declares: I know that this 
man is absolutely guilty in the past, absolutely worthless in the 
present, and absolutely incorrigible in the future. But since in 
truth society knows nothing for certain either about the man's 
incorrigibility in the future or even about his guilt in the past — 
as is sufficiently shown by many miscarriages of justice — this 1s 
an obviously impious intrusion into the precincts of eternity. In 
its blind madness human pride puts its relative knowledge and 
conditional justice in the place of God's all-seeing righteousness. 


Either the death penalty has no meaning whatever, or its meaning. 


is impious. 

Secondly, capital punishment is inhuman — not from the point 
of view of feeling, but of moral principle. It is entirely a question 
of principle: ought we to recognize in the human personality 
something sacred and inviolable, some limit to the external 
action upon it? The horror inspired by homicide clearly shows 
that there is such a limit, and that it is connected with man’s life. 

... But suppose the horrible thing has happened: a man has 
turned his fellow-man into a soulless thing. Let us admit that it 
could not have been helped and that society is not to blame so far. 
It is revolted and indignant, and that is a good thing: it would be 
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very sad indeed if it remained indifferent. But justly horrified by 
murder, how does it express its feeling? — By taking another life. 
No logic can prove that a repetition of evil is good. Homicide is 
revolting not because a good man has been killed — the victim 
may have been a villain. What is revolting is the action of the will 
that oversteps the moral limit, revolting is the man who says to 
another ‘you are nothing to me, you have no significance in my 
eyes, no rights, not even the right to exist’ and confirms his 
words by his deed. But this is precisely how society acts towards 
the criminal, and does so without any extenuating circumstances, 
without passion, or vicious propensities, or mental breakdown. 
A crowd which under the influence of instinctive indignation 
lynches a criminal on the spot is guilty, but there is something to 
be said for it; society which does it slowly, carefully and in cold 
blood has no excuse whatever. 

The peculiar horror and evil of murder lie, of course, not in the 
actual taking of life but in the inner rejection of the basic moral 
law, in the decision finally to break, on one’s own initiative and 
by one’s own action, the bond of universal human solidarity with 
regard to this concrete fellow-man who, like me, bears the image 
and likeness of God. This decision to do away with a man is far 
more clearly and fully expressed in capital punishment than in 
ordinary murder, for indeed it consists of nothing but the decision 
and the putting it into effect. The attitude of society to the con- 
demned criminal is animus interficiendi in absolutely pure form, 
perfectly free from all those psychological and physiological con- 
ditions and motives which obscured and concealed the essence of 
the matter from the criminal himself, whether he committed the 
murder forthe sake of gain, or under the influence of some less 
shameful passion. In the case of capital punishment there can be 
no such complicating motives: the only purpose of it is to do 
away with this man, to put him out of existence. Capital punish- 
ment is murder as such, absolute murder, that is, the rejection in 
principle of the basic moral relation to a human being. 

This indeed is admitted by the champions of the death penalty, 
who sometimes give themselves away in a most unexpected 
manner. One of them answered the demand for the abolition of 
capital punishment by the famous phrase ‘let messieurs the 
murderers begin first!’ It definitely puts capital punishment on a 
level with murder, and the society that is practising it on a par 
with ' messieurs the murderers’, i.e. with individual criminals who 
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are given the privilege of serving as a pattern and guide for the 
rest of society on the way to reform. 

. .. Impious and inhuman, capital punishment has also a shame- 
ful character which general feeling has attached to it for ages, as 
can be seen from the universal contempt for the hangman. War, 
duelling, open murder may be inhuman, horrible and from a 
certain point of view senseless, but there is no specific element of 
shamefulness about them. Whatever the pacifists may say, a 
military man fighting against armed opponents with danger to his 
own life cannot in any case inspire contempt. Though duelling 
cannot be compared to war, and a duellist justly arouses public 
indignation and is prosecuted by law, yet no one can genuinely 
despise a man simply because he fights a duel, and for the same 
reason: the man at any rate rises above the instinctive fear of 
death and shows that his own physical life as such, apart from 
certain moral conditions (even if wrongly understood), has no 
value for him. The same thing may be said in a sense about certain 
cases of murder. But all these aspects of self-sacrifice or of risk to 
one’s own life and liberty which justify war, excuse duelling and 
sometimes even mitigate the horror of direct murder are com- 
pletely absent in capital punishment. There a disarmed and 
defenceless person is put to death by a man who is provided with 
a weapon, who runs no risk whatever and acts solely from motives 
of low gain. Hence the specifically shameful character of the 
whole thing and boundless general contempt for the hangman. 


Being contrary to the basic principles of morality, capital 
punishment is at the same time a negation of justice as such. We 
have seen that the essence of legal justice is the balance between 
two moral interests — personal freedom and general good. It 
directly follows from this that the second interest (general good) 
may only limit the first (the individual freedom of each), but 
cannot possibly aim at doing away with it altogether, for in that 
case the balance would obviously be destroyed. Accordingly, any 
measures inspired by the concern for general welfare against an 
individual may never go so far as to eliminate that individual as 
such by taking his life or imprisoning him forever. Consequently, 
laws that allow capital punishment, life-long penal servitude or 
life-long imprisonment cannot be justified from the juridical ` 
point of view, for they abolish the relation essential to legal justice 
by abolishing one of the members of that relation. 
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... The general good must by its very definition be the good 
of this man also; when it deprives him of life or of the possibility 
of free action, and consequently of the possibility of any good at 
all, this pseudo-general good thereby ceases to be good for him 
and therefore loses its general character. It itself becomes merely 
a private interest and accordingly has no right to limit personal 
freedom. 

At this point we sce that the moral ideal is in perfect agreement 
with the true nature of legal justice. Although, speaking generally, 
in so far as legal justice enforces the minimal good, it differs from 
morality in the strict sense, it serves by its use of compulsion the 
real interests of morality and cannot in any case be opposed to it. 
Therefore, if some law of the state contradicts in principle the 
moral consciousness of the good, we may be sure that it also con- 
tradicts the essential demands of justice. The interests of justice 
demand certainly not the preservation of such laws but their 
lawful abolition. 


? 


Normal Penal Justice 


... A criminal, like every immoral man in general, receives his 
real punishment from the judgment of God in accordance with 
moral laws. Human justice must simply be an efficient reaction of 
the society against criminal actions for purposes of necessary self- 
defence, of the actual protection of those who are menaced by 
them and of the possible reformation of the criminal himself. 
Since no action of the criminal can abolish his unconditional 
rights as a man, true legal justice must, while protecting society 
from crimes, have in view the criminal’s own interests; other- 
wise it would be simply an instance of violence, like the crime 
itself. 

This general idea of true, dispassionate and impartial justice, 
free from malice and vindictiveness, directly implies certain 
definite rules of judicial procedure and of the penal system. 

The first step in the right and reasonable treatment of a criminal 
is temporarily to deprive him of liberty. This is necessary not only 
for the protection of others from him, but for himself as well. In 
the interests of his relatives and his own, a spendthrift is rightly 
deprived of freedom in the administration of his property; it is 
all the more just and necessary that a murderer or a ravisher should 


be first of all deprived of freedom in misusing his body, both for 
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other people’s and his own good. It is especially important for 
the criminal himself as a pause in the development of the evil will, 
as an Opportunity to come to his senses, bethink himself and 
change his mood. For this it is necessary that the short pre- 
liminary confinement should be solitary. Even if the prisoner 
proves to be innocent, no harm will have been done, since solitude 
and change of surroundings are good for everyone. But to put 
the accused, who may be innocent, into the company of con- 


— 


demned criminals, and into the same conditions with them, is in 


any case senseless and barbarous. 

... The criminal’s further fate is at present finally decided by 
the court, which both determines his guilt and decrees his 
punishment. If, however, the motives of revenge and intimida- 
tion are consistently banished from penal law, the conception of 
punishment as of a measure determined beforehand — and, at 
bottom, arbitrarily — must disappear also. There is, of course, 
even now no absolute predeterminateness: a certain amount of 
freedom is given both to the jury in determining the guilt, and 
to the judges in deciding upon the punishment, and afterwards the 
sentence may be reduced by the central power which has the 
prerogative of mercy. But all this is merely a concession to 
moral feeling, and not a consistent intellectual recognition of the 
truth that a just and reasonable punishment has to do with the 
criminal in concreto, i.e. with this particular individual and not 
with an accidental sample of this or that genus, species or sub- 
species of criminality. To subsume the given criminal under these 
formal definitions is the preliminary task of penal justice and is 
the business of law, whose representatives have the formal legal 
education necessary for the purpose. But the final and real 
action of society upon the criminal, desirable for the good of 
both, is obviously concerned, not with the general conceptions 
of justice and with certain articles of law, but with the actual 
mental condition of the criminal himself, the changes in which 
cannot be determined beforehand. The law court can therefore 
only establish the facts concerning the legal side of the matter, 
determine the nature of guilt, the degree of the criminal’s re- 


sponsibility and of his further danger to society; the right of the 


whether he goes on being dangerous. But those measures, if they 
are to serve a good purpose, cannot be fixed beforehand. The law 
court can and must make a general diagnosis and prognosis of 


i 
state to continue compulsory measures against him depends on 
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the particular disease, but it is contrary to reason to prescribe 
unconditionally the means and the length of the period of treat- 
ment. The course and the methods of treatment must, obviously, 
differ according to the changes in the course of the illness, and the 
court of law, which after pronouncing the sentence has nothing 
more to do with the criminal, should leave this entirely to 
penitentiary institutions to which he should be handed over. 
Apart from the general justice of such procedure, it has the im- 
portant advantage of easily rectifying the cruel consequences of 
judicial errors. 

The proposal to deprive the law court of the right to pronounce 
predetermining sentences, to turn it into a kind of committee of 
learned jurists or a consultation of legal experts, would have 
seemed only a short time ago an unheard-of heresy, possible only 
for a miserable ignoramus, an utter stranger both to the practice 
and to the theory of law. Yet now this idea so wounding to pro- 
fessional pride is not only accepted in theory, but an important 
step has been taken in some countries to realize it in practice, by 
introducing conditional sentences. In certain cases a first offender, 
though sentenced to a definite punishment, is allowed to go free 
until he commits the same offence again, or some new crime; if 
he does, the new punishment is added on to his first sentence. 

In other cases the sentence is conditional with regard to the 
term of imprisonment, which may be shortened according to the 
criminal’s subsequent behaviour. Although these conditional 
sentences have as yet a limited application, as a matter of principle 
they are of enormous importance. They open a new era in penal 
justice and mean a new moral outlook concerned with a living 
man and not with the dead letter of the law. After the abolition 
of torture, this is the most significant success in the domain of 
legal procedure, and henceforth normal justice ceases to be a 
dream and begins to be a reality. 


Deprivation of liberty for a longer or shorter term, determined 
not beforehand but in accordance with the real changes in the 
criminal’s condition, plus compulsory work for his own benefit 
and for the compensation of losses he has caused to others — this 
is all that normal punishment should be. It consists in the con- 
ditional limitation of the criminal’s personal rights and his rights 
of property as the natural consequence of his crime. This is what 
society must take from the criminal; but in exchange, it must give 
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him active help in his reformation and moral regeneration. In 
view of this it is particularly necessary that prisons should be 
radically reformed and made into morally-psychiatric institutions. 

There was a time when people suffering from mental disease 
were treated like wild beasts, chained, beaten and so on. Less than 
a hundred years ago it was considered quite normal; but now 
we remember it with horror. Since the rate of progress is con- 
tinually increasing, I hope to live to a time when prisons and 
penal servitude of the present day will be looked upon in the 
same way as we now look upon the old-fashioned asylums with 
iron cages for patients. Although the penal system has un- 
doubtedly progressed of late, it is still largely determined by the 
old idea of punishment as torment deliberately inflicted on the 
criminals, 

In the true conception of punishment its positive end, so far 
as the criminal is concerned, is not to cause him physical pain, 
but to heal or reform him morally. This idea calls forth strong 
Opposition on the part of jurists and of the ‘criminal school’ of 
anthropologists. From the legal side it is urged that to correct the 
criminal means to intrude upon his inner life, which the state 
and society have no right to do. 

There are two misconceptions involved in this. In the first 
place, the task of reforming criminals is, in the aspect we are here 
considering, merely an instance of the positive influence which 
the society or the state ought to exert upon such members of it 
as are in some respects deficient, and therefore not fully possessed 
of rights. If such influence is rejected on principle as intrusion into 
the individual's inner life, it will be necessary to reject also public 
education of children, treatment of lunatics in public asylums and 
so on. And in what sense can it be said to be an intrusion into the 
inner world? In truth, by the fact of his crime the criminal has 
bared or exposed his inner world, and is in need of influence in 
the opposite direction to enable him once more to withdraw into 
the normal boundaries. It is particularly surprising that although 
the argument recognizes the right of society to put a man into 
demoralizing conditions (such as our present prisons and penal 
servitude, which the jurists do not reject), it denies the right and 
the duty of society to put him into conditions that might render 
him moral. 

The second misunderstanding consists in imagining that re- 
formation of the criminal means forcing upon him ready-made 
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moral rules. But why regard incompetence as a principle? When 
a criminal is capable of reformation at all, it consists, of course, 
chiefly in self-reformation. External influences must simply put the 
man into conditions most favourable for it, help him and support 
him in this inner work. 

But can criminals be reformed at all? Many representatives of 
criminal anthropology maintain that there is no escaping innate 
criminal tendencies which are incorrigible. That there exist born 
criminals and hereditary criminals there is no doubt; that some 
of them are incorrigible it is difficult to deny. But the statement 
that all criminals or even the majority of them are incorrigible is 
absolutely arbitrary and does not deserve to be discussed. If, how- 
ever, all we may admit is that some criminals are incorrigible, no 
one can or has the right to be certain beforehand that this par- 
ticular criminal belongs to their number; all, therefore, ought to 
be put into conditions most favourable for possible reformation. 

... Public guardianship over the criminal, entrusted to com- 
petent persons with a view to his possible reformation — this 
is the final definition of ‘punishment’ or positive resistance to 
crime, compatible with the moral principle. Such punishment also 
best satisfies the society’s unquestionable right of self-defence: a 
reformed criminal will no longer be dangerous to society and 
indeed will repay it a hundredfold for its care of him. Normal 
judicial procedure and a corresponding penitentiary system — 
real justice and mercy to the guilty without damage to the 
innocent — this is the fullest and clearest evidence of the true 
connection between legal justice and morality, or of the true 
idea of legal justice as the balance between two moral interests: 
social good and individual freedom. . . . If undue weight is given 
to the social good, criminals, like dangerous lunatics, ought to be 
simply destroyed. If undue weight is given to personal freedom, 
all compulsory action against both ought to be given up. Con- 
science and reason, and at the present time experience as well, 
point the right way which allows us neither inhumanly to destroy 
harmful people, nor inhumanly let them destroy others. 
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D o you know this fairy tale? 

A huntsman lost his way in a dense forest; tired out, he sat 
down on a stone beside a wide, raging stream. He sat there looking 
into the dark depths and listening to the woodpecker tapping and 
tapping against the bark of a tree. His heart grew heavy within 
him. 'I am as lonely in life as I am in the forest’, he thought. ‘I 
have long lost my way, wandering by different paths, and there 
is no way out for me. Solitude, misery and perdition! Why was I 
born, why did I come into this forest? What good to me are all 
those birds and beasts that I have killed?’ 

At that moment someone touched him on the shoulder. He 
saw a bent old woman, such as generally appear on such occa- 
sions — thin as thin can be, and her skin the colour of a locust 
pod or of an unpolished boot. Her eyes were sullen, two tufts of 
grey hair stuck out on her chin, and she was clothed in precious 
robes that had turned into tatters, through age. 

"Listen, my good man, there is a place on the other side that is 
* a regular paradise! Once you get there, you'll forget all your 
troubles. You'll never find your way to it yourself, but I'll take 
you straight to it — I come from those parts myself. Only, carry 
me across the stream, for I could not struggle against the current. 
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As it is, I can hardly stand on my feet and am almost at my last 


gasp — and yet I don't at all want to die, not at all.’ 

The huntsman was a good-natured young man. He did not in 
the least believe the old woman's words about the place like 
paradise, it was not in the least tempting to wade across the 
stream, and not at all alluring to carry the old creature on his 
shoulders, but as he looked at her, she had a bout of coughing and 
shook all over. “I can't let an ancient creature like her perish!’ he 
thought. ‘She must be over a hundred years old and have borne 
a lot in her day, so it’s only fair to do something for her.’ 

‘Very well, granny, climb on to my back, and mind you pull 
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your bones together, for if you fall to pieces there will be no 
picking them up in the water.’ 

The old woman climbed on to his shoulders and he felt a weight 
as heavy as if he had lifted a coffin with a corpse m it — he could 
scarcely move. ‘Well,’ he thought, ‘it would be a shame to turn 
back now.’ He stepped into the water, and suddenly the weight 
seemed less, and then it grew lighter and lighter with every step. 
And he felt that something miraculous was taking place. But he 
went straight on, looking in front of him. When he stepped ashore, 
he looked back : instead of the old woman an enchanting maiden, 
a real queen of beauty, was clinging to him! She brought him to 
her motherland, and never again has he complained of loneliness, 

* or killed birds and beasts or lost his tvay in the forest. 


Everyone knows some version of this fairy tale, and I too knew 
it as a child, but only today I felt its real meaning. The modern 
man hunting after the fleeting momentary goods and elusive 
fancies has lost his right path in life. The dark and turbulent 
stream of life is before him. Time like a woodpecker mercilessly 
registers the moments that have been lost. Misery and solitude, 
and afterwards — darkness and perdition. But behind him stands 
the sacred antiquity of tradition — oh, in what an unattractive 
form! Well, what of it? Let him only think of what he owes to 
her; let him with an inner heartfelt impulse revere her greyness, 
pity her infirmities, feel ashamed of rejecting her because of her 
appearance. Instead of idly looking out for phantom-like fairies 
beyond the clouds, let him undertake the labour of carrying this 
sacred burden across the real stream of history. This is the only 
way out of his wanderings — the only, because any other would 
be insufficient, unkind, impious: he could not let the ancient 
creature perish! 

The modern man does not believe in the fairy tale, he does not 
believe that the decrepit old woman will be transformed into a 
queen of beauty. But if he does not believe it, so much the better! 
Why belicve in the future reward when what is required is to 
deserve it by the present effort and self-denying heroism? Those 
who do not believe in the future of the old and the sacred, must 
at any rate remember its past. Why should he not carry her 
across out of reverence for her antiquity, out of pity for her 
decay, out of shame for being ungrateful ? Blessed are the believers: 
while still standing on this shore they already see through the 
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wrinkles of old age the brilliance of incorruptible beauty. But 
unbelievers in the future transformation have the advantage of 


unexpected joy.! Both the believers and the unbelievers have the 
same task : to gb forward, taking upon their shoulders the whole 


weight of antiquity. 
you, the modern man, want to be a man of the future, forget 


not in the smoking ruins your father Anchises and the native gods. 
They needed a pious hero to transfer them to Italy, but they alone 
could give him and his descendants both Italy and power over 
the world. And that which we hold as holy is mightier than the 
Trojan gods, and we have to carry it further than Italy or the 


whole of the earthly world. He who saves shall be saved. That is. . 


— —À vo. 9 
the secret of progress — theré is not and there can be no othér! 


! ‘Unexpected joy’ is the name of one of the miraculous ikons of Our Lady. 
Probably this is the reason for the italics. —Ed. 
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A SHORT STURT OF 
ANTICHRIST 


HERE lived at that time a remarkable man — many called 
| i. a superman — who was as far from being a child in 
intellect as in heart. He was young, but his genius made him 
widely famous as a great thinker, writer and social worker by the 
time he was thirty-three. Conscious of his own great spiritual 
power, he had always been a convinced idealist, and his clear 
intelligence always made clear to him the truth of that which 
ought to be believed in: the good, God, the Messiah. He believed 
in all this, but he loved only himself. He believed in God, but at 
the bottom of his heart unconsciously and instinctively preferred 
himself to Him. 

... The inordinate pride of the great idealist seemed justified 
both by his exceptional genius, beauty and nobility, and his lofty 
asceticism, disinterestedness and active philanthropy. He was so 
abundantly blessed with gifts from above that he was scarcely to 
blame for regarding them as special signs of exceptional divine 
favour; he considered himself as next to God, as the son of God 
in a unique kind of way. In short he recognized himself for what 
Christ really was. But this consciousness of his own higher dignity 
expressed itself not as a sense of moral obligation to God and the 
world, but as a conviction that he had rights and privileges over 
others, especially over Christ. At the beginning he had no hos- 
tility against Jesus. He admitted His messianic dignity and sig- 
nificance, but he sincerely saw in Him merely the greatest of his 
own predecessors; his mind, clouded by pride, could not under- 
stand Christ’s moral achievement and His absolute uniqueness. 
He reasoned thus: ‘Christ came before me; I come second; but 
that which in the order of time comes later is essentially prior. I 
come last, at the end of history, just because I am the perfect and 
final saviour. The first Christ was my forerunner. His mission 
was to anticipate and prepare my coming.’ With this idea in his 
mind the great man of the twenty-first century applied to himself 
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all that is said in the Gospel about the second coming, under- 
standing by it, not the return of the same Christ, but the replace- 
ment of the preliminary Christ by the final, that is, by himself. 

... This man also justified his proud preference of himself to 
Christ by the following argument: ‘Christ, in preaching the 
moral good and manifesting it in his life, was the reformer of man- 
kind, but I am destined to be the benefactor of this partly reformed, 
and partly incorrigible mankind. I shall give all men what they 
need. Christ as a moralist divided men into the good and the bad, 
but I will unite them by blessings which are needed by the good 
and the bad alike. I shall be the true representative of the God 
who makes His sun to rise on the evil and on the good and sends 
rain on the just and the unjust. Christ brought a sword, I shall 
bring peace. He threatened the earth with the dreadful last judg- 
ment. But I shall be the last judge, and my judgment will be one 
of mercy as well as of justice. There will be justice too in my 
judgment, not retributive, but distributive justice. I will make 
distinctions between people and give everyone his due.’ 

In this beautiful frame of mind he waited for some clear call 
from God, for some manifest and striking testimony to his being 
the eldest son, God’s beloved first-born. He waited, and mean- 
while nurtured his selfhood on the contemplation of his super- 
human gifts and virtues — as already said, he was a man of 
irreproachable morality and extraordinary genius. 

The righteous and proud man waited and waited for a sanc- 
tion from above to begin his work of saving humanity — and 
still the sanction did not come. He was thirty-three years old 
already; another three years passed. And suddenly there flashed 
through his mind a thought that sent a hot tremor into the very 
marrow of his bones: ‘And what if ...2 What if not I, but that 


other... the Galilean... What if He is not my forerunner, but | 


the real one, the first and the last? But then He must be living. . . . 
Where is He?... What if He comes to me... here, now.... 
What shall I say to Him? Why, I shall have to bow before Him 
like the most stupid of Christians, shall have to mutter senselessly 
like a Russian peasant, “Lord Jesus Christ, have mercy on me a 
sinner", or grovel like a Polish countrywoman! I, the bright 
genius, the superman! No, never!' And instead of the former cold 


rational respect for God and Christ there was born and grew in | 


his heart, first, a kind of terror, and then a burning, choking and 
corroding envy and furious, breath-taking hatred. ‘I, I, and not 
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He! He is not living, He is not and shall not be. He is not risen, 
He is not risen from the dead! He rotted in the tomb, rotted 
like the lowest. . . .' 

Foaming at the mouth, he rushed out of the house and garden 
and, leaping and bounding, ran in the black depth of the night 
along the rocky path. .. . The fury died down, and despair, hard 
and heavy as the rocks and dark as the night, took its place. He 
stopped at the sheer drop of the cliff and heard the vague noise of 
the stream rushing along the stones far below. Unendurable 
anguish weighed on his heart. Suddenly something stirred within 
him. 'Shall I call Him — ask Him what I am to do?' And the 
sad and gentle image seemed to rise before him in the darkness. 
‘He pities me. .. . No, never! He did not, He did not rise from 
the dead!’ 

And he threw himself down from the cliff. But something 
resilient like a water-spout supported him in the air, he felt a kind 
of electric shock, and some power flung him back. He lost con- 
sciousness for a moment and when he came to himself he was 
kneeling a few steps away from the edge of the cliff. He saw the 
outline of a figure glowing with a misty phosphorescent light and 
its eyes penetrated his soul with their intolerable sharp brilliance. 

He saw those piercing eyes and heard — he did not know 
whether from within himself or from outside — a strange voice, 
toneless and, as it were, stifled, and yet clear, metallic and ab- 
solutely soulless as though coming from a phonograph. And the 
voice was saying to him: ' You are my beloved son in whom I am 
well pleased. Why have you not sought me? Why did you revere 
that other, the bad one, and His Father? Iam your god and your 
father. And that other one, the beggar, the crucified, is a stranger 
both to me and to you. I have no other son but you. You are my 
only one, only begotten, co-equal with me. I love you and ask 
nothing of you. You are beautiful, powerful and great. Do your 
work in your own name, not in mine. I have no envy, I love you. 
I want nothing from you. He whom you regarded as God asked 
of His son boundless obedience, obedience unto death, even the 
death of the cross, and He did not help Him on the cross. I ask 
nothing of you, and I will help you. I will help you for your own 
sake, for the sake of your own dignity and excellence and of my 
pure disinterested love for you. Receive my spirit. Once upon a 
time my spirit gave birth to you in beauty, now it gives birth to 
you in power.’ 
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At these words of the unknown being the superman's lips 
opened of themselves, two piercing eyes came quite close to his 
face, and he felt a sharp, frozen stream enter into him and fill his 
whole being. And at the same time he was conscious of wonderful 
strength, energy, lightness and rapture. At that instant the 
luminous outline and the eyes suddenly disappeared, something 
lifted him into the air and at once deposited him in the garden by 
the house door. 

Next day not only the great man's visitors but even his servants 
were struck by his peculiar, as it were, inspired expression. They 
would have been still more impressed could they have seen with 
what supernatural ease and speed he wrote, locking himself in 
his study, his famous work entitled The Open Way to Universal 
Peace and Welfare. 

... That book, written after the adventure on the cliff, showed 
in him an unprecedented power of genius. It was all-embracing 
and all-reconciling. It combined noble reverence for ancient 
traditions and symbols with broad and bold radicalism in social 
and political demands and precepts, boundless freedom of 
thought with the deepest understanding of all things mystical, 
absolute individualism with ardent devotion to the common good, 
the most lofty idealism of the guiding principles with thoroughly 
definite and concrete practical conclusions. And it was all put 
together with such consummate art that every one-sided thinker 
or reformer could easily see and accept the whole entirely from his 
own particular point of view, without sacrificing anything for the 
truth itself, or rising above his own self for the sake of it, or giving 
up his one-sidedness, or in any way correcting his mistaken views 
and aspirations, or trying to make up for their insufficiency. 

... No one raised objections against this book, for it seemed 
to everyone a revelation of the all-embracing truth. It did such 
complete justice to the past, it passed such dispassionate judgment 
on every aspect of the present, it brought the better future so 
concretely and tangibly within reach, that everyone said: “This 
is the very thing we want; here is an ideal that is not utopian, a 
plan which is not a chimera.’ The wonderful writer carried all 
with him and was acceptable to everyone, so that Christ's words 
were fulfilled: 

'] am come in my Father's name, and ye receive me not: if 
another shall come in his own name, him ye will receive.’ For 
in order to be received, one must be acceptable. 
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True, some pious people, while warmly praising the book, 
wondered why Christ was not once mentioned in it; but other 
Christians replied: ‘And a good thing too! In the past, everything 
holy was so bedraggled by all kinds of self-appointed zealots, that 
nowadays a deeply religious writer has to be very careful. And 
since the whole book is permeated by the truly Christian spirit of 
active love and all-embracing benevolence, what more do you 
want?’ And all agreed with this. 

Soon after the publication of the Open Way, which made its 
author the most popular man in the world, there was held in 
Berlin the international constituent assembly of the European 
States Union. 

... The ‘initiated’ decided to concentrate executive power in 
the hands of one person, investing him with sufficient authority. 
... The man of the future was elected almost unanimously life- 
long president of the United States of Europe. When he appeared 
on the rostrum in all the brilliance of his superhuman young 
strength and beauty and, with inspired eloquence, expounded his 
universal programme, the assembly, charmed and completely 
carried away, in a burst of enthusiasm decided without putting it 
to the vote to pay him the highest tribute by electing him Roman 
emperor. The assembly closed amidst general rejoicing, and the 
great elect published a manifesto beginning with the words, 
‘Peoples of the earth! My peace I give unto you’, and ending as 
follows: “Peoples of the earth! The promises have been fulfilled! 
Eternal universal peace is secured. Every attempt to disturb it 
shall be immediately met with overwhelming opposition. Hence- 
forth there is in the world one central power which is stronger 
than all other powers, both separately and taken together. This 
invincible and all-conquering power belongs to me, the pleni- 
» potentiary chosen emperor of Europe and ruler of all its forces. 
International law is supported at last by sanctions that have 
hitherto been lacking to it. Henceforth no country will dare to 
say "war" when I say “peace”. Nations of the world, peace be 
unto you!’ The manifesto had the desired effect. 

... Within a year a world-wide monarchy in the exact and 
proper sense of the term was founded. The seedlings of war were 
pulled out by the roots. The League of Universal Peace met for 
the last time and, having addressed an enthusiastic eulogy to the 
great peace-maker, dissolved itself as no longer necessary. In the 
second year of his reign the Roman and universal emperor 
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issued another manifesto: ‘Peoples of the earth! I promised you 
peace and I have given it you. But peace is only made sweet by 
prosperity. It is no joy to those who are threatened with desti- 
tution. Come unto me, all you that are cold and hungry and I 
will give you food and warmth.’ Then he announced a simple 
and all-inclusive social reform that was already indicated in his 
book and had captivated at the time all noble and clear minds. 
Now that the world’s finances and enormous landed properties 
were concentrated in his hands, he could carry out this reform and 
satisfy the desires of the poor without appreciable injustice to the 
rich. Everyone was paid according to his capacity, and every 
capacity was rewarded according to its merits and results. 

... There was firmly established in all mankind the most im- 
portant form of equality — the equality of general satiety. That was 
done in the second year of his reign. The social and economic 
problem was solved once for all. But though food is of first im- 
portance to the hungry, those who have sufficient food want 
something else. 

Even animals when they have had enough to eat want not 
merely to sleep but to play as well. This is even more true of men 
who post panem have always demanded circenses. 

The superman-emperor understood what the crowd needed. 
At that time a great magician surrounded with a halo of strange 
facts and wild fairy-tales came to him in Rome from the distant 
East. 

This magician, Apollonius by name, unquestionably a man of 
genius, semi-Asiatic and semi-European, was a Catholic bishop 
in partibus infidelium. He combined in a marvellous way a mastery 
of the latest discoveries and technical application of Western 
science with a knowledge both theoretical and practical of all 
that is real and significant in the traditional mysticism of the East. 
The results of this combination were astounding. Apollonius 
mastered, for instance, the half-scientific and half-magical art of 
attracting and directing at his will atmospheric electricity, so that 
people said he commanded fire to come down from heaven. But while 
striking the imagination of the multitude by all kinds of unheard- 
of novelties he refrained for a time from abusing his power for any 
special purposes. And so this man came to the great emperor, 
worshipped him as the true son of God, and, declaring that in the 
secret books of the East he had found direct prophecies about him 
as the last saviour and judge of the earth, offered himself and his 
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art in service to him. The emperor was charmed, accepted him as 
a gift from above, and bestowing splendid titles upon him, kept 
the magician permanently at his side. The peoples of the earth, 
having received from their master the blessings of universal peace 
and abundant food for all, were also given the chance of per- 
manently enjoying the most diverse and unexpected signs and 
miracles. The third year of the superman’s reign was coming to 
an end. 

The political and social problems were happily solved; now 
there was the religious problem to deal with. The emperor him- 
self raised it, and first of all with reference to Christianity. The 
position of Christianity at that time was as follows. It had con- 
siderably decreased in numbers — there were not more than 
forty-five million Christians on the whole of the globe — but it 
had pulled itself together morally and reached a higher level, so 
that it gained in quality what it had lost in quantity. Men who 
had no spiritual interests in common with Christianity were no 
longer numbered among Christians. The different denominations 
had lost about the same proportion of their members, so that the 
numerical relation between them was approximately the same as 
before; as to their mutual feelings, though there was as yet no 
complete reconciliation, the hostility between them had lessened 
considerably, and the differences had lost their former sharpness. 
Papacy had long been exiled from Rome and after many wander- 
ings found shelter in St. Petersburg on condition that it was to 
refrain from propaganda, both there and within the country. In 
Russia it assumed a much simpler form. Without decreasing the 
necessary personnel of its colleges and offices, it had to spiritualize 
the nature of their activities, and also to bring down to the mini- 
mum its splendid ritual and ceremonial observances. Many strange 
customs that might be a stumbling block fell out of usage, though 
they were not formally abolished. In all other countries, especially 
in North America, the Roman Catholic hierarchy still had many 
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representatives with an independent position, strong will and 
ar du adc a ay of the Roman Church 
more closely knit than ever and preserved its international, cos- 
mopolitan significance. As to Protestantism, which was still 


headed by Germany, especially after the reunion of a considerable 
part of the Anglican Church with Catholicism, it had ged itself 


from its extreme negative tendencies whose champions open! 
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believers remained in the Evangelical Church ; the men who stood 
othe had GE ie toni oki emcee deep religious 
faith, and strove more and more to become the living image of 
the true ancient Christianity. Russian Orthodoxy had lost many 


millions of its nominal membérs when political events changed 


the official position of the Church, but it had the joy of being 


ents among the Old Believers and even 
among many s ians of the positively reli lous type. The 
eo: 


generated Church, while not increasing in numbers, grew in 






spiritual power, which shawed itself very clearly in the struggle 
against extremist sects with a demonic and satanic-tinge that had 


nfülüplied both among the masses and in society. 
Puring the first two years of the new reign the Christians’ 
attitude towards the emperor and his peaceful reforms was one of 


definite sympathy and even enthusiasm. But in the third year, 
when the great magician appeared, many of the Orthodox, 
Catholics rand TEVRAT MI aie DN 
approve. The passages in the Gospels and the Epistles about-the 
prince of this world ànd antichrist were read more attentively 
chan before and excited lively comments. From certain signs the 
eiiipéror guessed thata storm was gathering, and decided t make 
aste and clear up matters. Early in the fourth year o eign he 
«ddressed a manifesto to all his faithful Christians o tsoever 
nomination, inviting them to elect or appoint plenipotentiary 
se prexennatives var ecumenical council under his presidency. By 
durtime he had transferred his residence From Rome to Jerusalém 
Palestine was then an autonomous state, populated and ruled 
chiefly by Jews. Jerusalem had been a free city and was now made 
ar imperial one. Christian holy places remained intact, but the 
Whole of the broad terrace Haram-ash-Sharif, from Birket-Israin 
and the barracks on one side, and down to the El-Aksa mosque 
and ‘Solomon’s stables’ on the other, was occupied by a huge new 
building. It included, in addition to two small old mosques a 
large ‘Imperial’ temple for the union of all cults, and two luxuri- 
ous imperial palaces with libraries, museums and special accom- 
modation for magical experiments and exercises. The ecumenical — | 
enth of Sep er. Since the Evangelical denomination ~ 
hastio priesthood-im the proper sense, the Orthodox and Catholic 


no priest I € proper sense, the Orthodox and Catholic 


hierarchs in accordance with the emperor s wish decided, for the 
S uniformity among the delegates, to admit to the counci 
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sorgg of their laymen known for their piety and devorion to the 
interests of the Church; and if laymen were admitted, the rank 
and flc of the clergy and monks could not be excluded. Thus the 
general number of the council members exceeded three thousand, 
and about half a million Christian pilgrims flooded Jerusalem and 
Palestine. 

There were three_outstanding men among the council mem- 
bers. First, the Pope Peter the Second who, by right, headed the 
Cat pat of the coun. His predecessor died on the way to 
the-€ouncil, and a conclave convened at Damascus unanimously 
elected Cardinal Simone Barionini, who took the name of Peter. 
He was of humble origin, from the province of Naples, and 
became known as a Carmelite preacher; he had done much good 
work in combating a certain Satanic sect that had gained great 
influence in St. Petersburg and the neighbourhood and was 
leading astray both the Orthodox and the Catholics. He was 
made bishop of Mogilyov and afterwards a cardinal, and was 
singled out beforehand for the papal tiara. He was a man of about 
fifty, of medium height and strong build, with a red face, an 
aquiline nose and bushy eyebrows. Warm-hearted and impetuous, 
he spoke with fervour and sweeping gestures, and carried away 
rather than convinced his audience. The new Pofe expressed dis- 
frust and disapproval of the world-lord, especially after the late 
Pope; setting out for the council, had at the emperor's insistence 
made the imperial chancellor and the great magician, the exotic 
bishop Apollonius, a cardinal. Peter considered Apollonius a 
dubious Catholic and an indubitable impostor. 

The real, though unofficial, leader of the Orthodox was the 
Elder John, very well known among the Russian pcople. His 
official status was that of a bishop ‘in retirement’, yet he did not 
live in any monastery, but constantly travelled about. There were 
strange legends about him. Some people maintained that he was 
the risen Fyodor Kuzmich, that is, the Emperor Alexander I, 
who had been born some three centuries before. Others went 
further and said that he was the real Elder John, i.c. the apostle 
John the Divine who had never died and of late appeared openly. 
He himself said nothing about his origin or his youth. He was very 
old but still vigorous, with yellowish and even greenish white 

t There is a legend that Alexander I did not die in 1825 as recorded in 


history, but secretly left the palace disguised as a peasant and lived for many 
years a holy and ascetic life under the name of Fyodor Kuzmich.—Ed. 
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curly hair and beard, tall and thin, with full and slightly rosy 
cheeks, lively bright eyes and a touchingly kind expression in his 
face and voice; pr always wore a white cassock and cloak. — 

The leader of the Evangelical members of the council was a 
most learned German theologian, Professor Ernst Pauli. He was a 
lean old man of medium height, with a huge forehead, sharp 
nose and clean-shaven chin. His eyes had a peculiar ferociously 
good-natured look. He constantly rubbed his hands, shook his 
head, menacingly knitted his brows and thrust out his lips; as he 
did so, his eyes glittered and he made gloomy and disjointed 
sounds: so! nun! ja! so also! He was dressed for the occasion and 
wore a white tie and a long clerical frock coat with some decora- 
tions. 

The opening ceremony was most impressive. Two-thirds of 
the huge temple dedicated to the ‘unity of all cults’ were occupied 
with benches and other seats for members of the council, and 
one-third was taken up with a tall platform; there were two 
thrones on it, one for the emperor, and a lower one for the great 
magician (cardinal and imperial chancellor), and behind them 
long rows of armchairs for the ministers, courtiers, and secretaries 
of state, as well as longer rows at the sides for a purpose unknown. 


. The members had already celebrated their religious services in the 


different churches, and the opening of the council was to be en- 
tirely secular. When the emperor came in with his suite and the 
great magician, and the orchestra played ‘the march of united 
humanity’, which was used as the imperial international hymn, 
all those present rose to their feet and waving their hats called out 
loudly three times: ‘ Vivat! Hurrah! Hoch!’ The emperor, standing 
by his throne and with majestic benignity stretching out his hand, 
said in a pleasant and sonorous voice: 

‘Christians of all denominations! My beloved subjects and 
brothers! From the beginning of my reign which the Almighty 
has blessed with such wonderful and glorious deeds, I have not 
once had occasion to be displeased with you; you have always 
done your duty in all faith and conscience. But this is not enough 
for me. My sincere love for you, my beloved brothers, longs for 
reciprocity. I want you, not out of a sense of duty but from heart- 
felt love, to recognize me as your true leader in every work under- 
taken for the good of humanity. And so, in addition to what I do 
for all, I should like to bestow special favours upon you. Chris- 
tians, what can I do to make you happy? What can I give you, 
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not as to my subjects but as to my brethren and co-believers? 
Christians, tell me what is most precious to you in Christianity, 
that I might direct my efforts to it?’ 

He paused and waited. There was a low murmur in the temple. 
The members of the council were whispering among themselves. 
Pope Peter, warmly gesticulating, was explaining something to 
those around him. Professor Pauli was shaking his head and 
fiercely smacking his lips. The Elder John, bending down to an 
Eastern bishop and a grey friar, was quietly admonishing them in 
a low voice. After waiting for a few minutes the emperor ad- 
dressed the council in the same kind voice, though now there was 
a hardly perceptible note of irony in it: “Dear Christians’, he 
said, “I understand how difficult it is for you to make one straight- 
forward answer. I want to help you in this too. Unfortunately 
you have been broken up into various sects and parties since time 
immemorial and perhaps you have no longer a common aim. 
But if you cannot agree between yourselves I hope to bring 
agreement between all your parties by showing them all equal 
love and equal readiness to satisfy the true desire of each. Dear 
Christians! I know that for many and by no means the least of 
you the most precious thing in Christianity is the spiritual authority 
which it gives to its lawful representatives — not for their own 
advantage, of course, but for the common good, since such 
authority is the basis of true spiritual order and of moral discipline 
which is necessary to all. Dear brother-Catholics! oh, how well I 
understand your view and how I should like to find support for 
my power in the authority of your spiritual head! That you may 
not regard this as mere empty talk and flattery, I solemnly declare : 


in accordance with my autocratic will the chief bishop of all 
Catholics, the Pope of Rome, is henceforth restored to his Roman 
see with all the rights and privileges that had ever been given it by 
my predecessors, beginning with the emperor Constantine the 
Great. And all I want of you, brother-Catholics, is an inner heart- 
felt recognition of me as your only defender and patron. Let those 
who regard me as such in their heart and conscience come to me 
here.’ And he pointed to the empty seats on the platform. 

With joyful cries "Gratias agimus! Domine, salvum fac magnum 
imperatorem’ almost all the princes of the Catholic Church, 
€ardinals and bishops, the majority of believing laymen and more’ 
than half of the monks went up on to the platform and, after low 
bows to the emperor, took their seats there. But down below, in 





oe — 
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the middle of the hall, straight and immovable as a marble statue, 
the -si Peter the Second sat in his place: All who had sur- 
rounded him were on the platform. But the thinned ranks of 
monks and laymen closed around him, forming a narrow ring, 
and a restrained whisper came from there: Non praevalebunt, non 
raevalebunt portae inferni." f" T in 

Glancing with surprise at the motionless Pope, the emperor 
raised his voice once more: 'Dear brothers! I know that there are 
among you some who value most in Christianity its sacred 
tradition, ancient symbols, ancient hymns and prayers, ikons and 
holy rites. And what indeed can be more precious to a religious 
mind? Know then, beloved, that today I have signed the statute 
and settled large sums of money on the world-museum of 
Christian archeology in our glorious imperial city of Constanti- 
nople for the object of collecting, studying and preserving all 
relics of church antiquity, especially the Eastern. I ask you to elect 
tomorrow from among yourselves a committec to discuss with 


me the measures that must be taken in order to make the present 
manners, customs and ways of livin quete ee 
lo she italien and conii ce ne C 
and who can wholeheartedly call me their true lord and leader, 
come up to.me here!’ 

A great number of hierarchs from the East and North, a half of 
the former Old Believers and more than half of the Orthodox 
priests, monks and laymen with joyful cries went up on to the 
platform, looking askance at the Catholics proudly seated therc. 
But the Elder John sighed aloud and did not move. When the 
crowd around him had considerably thinned, he left his bench 
and moved nearer tothe Pope Peter and his circle. He wasfollowed 
by other Orthodox who had not gone up on to the platform. 

The emperor spoke again: “I know, dear Christians, that there 
are among you some who value most in Christianity personal 
conviction of truth and frec inquiry into the Scriptures. There 
is no need for me to speak of my own attitude on the subject. 


You mav know perhaps that in my early vouth I wrote an exten- 
sive work on Biblical criticism which made quite a stir at the time 
and was the beginning of my fame. Probab in memory of this 
5 em an honorary diploma of doctor in theology. I gave 


instructions to reply that | accept with pleasure an ratitude. 
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And today, after instituting the museum of Christian archeology, 
I have signed the statute of the world-institute for free inquiry 
into the Scriptures from every possible point of view and in every 
possible direction, and for the study of all auxiliary subjects, with 
an annual budget of one and a half million marks. Will those of 
you who appreciate my attitude and can genuinely recognize me 
as their sovereign leader please come up here to the new doctor of 
theology.’ 

A strange smile twisted for a moment the great man’s beautiful 
lips. More than half of the learned theologians moved towards 
the platform, though with some hesitation and delay. All looked 
back at Professor Pauli who seemed glued to his seat. He hunched 
his back, huddled himself together and hung his head. The learned 
theologians who had mounted the platform looked uncomfort- 
able, and one of them, with a sudden wave of his hand, jumped 
straight down past the steps and ran, limping, to join Professor 
Pauli and the minority that had remained with him. Pauli raised 
his head and; getting up in an undecided sort of way, walked, 
followed by his staunch co-believers, past the empty benches and 
settled closer to the Elder John and the Pope Peter. 

The emperor addressed them in a tone of sadness : “What more 
can I do for you? Strange men! What do you want of me? I do 
not know. Tell me yourselves, you Christians forsaken by most 
of your bréthers and leaders and condemned by popular feeling: 
what is most precious to you in Christianity 2’ 

When. wraight and slender lke wine: chorch candle, the Elder 


John stood up and answered gently: “Great emperor! Most pre- 
cious to us in Christianity is Christ Himself — He Himself, and 
of Goahest dwetts bodily Burfrom you too: stre; we are ready 
to receive every blessing if only We recognize in your bountiful 


h € holy hand of Christ. An straight answer to 
our question what you can do for us: confess now here before us 
Jésus Christ the Son of God, who came in the flesh, rose from the 


dead and is coming again — confess Him, and we will receive you 
With love as the true forerunner of His glorious second comine” 

was happening to the great man. The same hellish storm raged 
within him as on that fateful night. He completely lost his inner 
balance, and all his thoughts were concentrated on not losing 
external self-control and not giving himself away too soon. He was 
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ing superhum orts not to throw hi with a wild yell 
at the speaker and tear at him with his teeth. Suddenly he heard 
"radar axsilly waked Ae qi b fear nothing.' He re- 
mained silent. Only his darkened and death-like face was con- 
torted and his eyes flashed. 

While the Elder John was speaking, the great magician, who 
sat wrapped up in a voluminous three-coloured cloak that com- 
pletely hid his red robe of a cardinal, seemed to be doing some 
manipulations under it; there was a look of concentration in his 
glittering eyes, and his lips moved. Through the open windows of 
the temple a huge black cloud could be seen gathering, and soon 
everything turned dark. The Elder John was still gazing with fear 
and amazement at the silent emperor; suddenly he drew back in 
horror and, turning round, cried in a stifled voice: ‘Children, it's 
antichrist!’ At iis moment there was a deafening crash of 
thunder, à huge ball of lightning flared up in the temple and 
enveloped the Elder. All were stock-still for a moment. When 
the Christians recovered from the shock, the Elder John lay dead. 

"Phe emperor pale bot iam ddirn e de OR 
have seen God's judgment. I did not wish for anyone's death, but 
my heavenly Father avenges his beloved son. The case is settled. 
Who would dare to oppose the Almighty? Secretaries! write: 
“The ecumenical council of all Christians, when the fire from 
heaven had struck the insane opponent of the divine majesty, 
unanimously recognized the mighty emperor of Rome and the 
world as their supreme leader and lord." 

Suddenly a word spoken loudly and a — -— 
the temple: ' Contradicitur.' Pope Peter the Second, purple in the 
face nd "E om dtl uad up and raised his staff in the 
emperor’s direction. “Our only Lord is Jesus Christ, the Son of 

e living God. And what you are — you just he gone 
from us, you Cain? Begone, you vessel oL the devi!) By the ower 
of Christ, I, the servant of the servants of God, forever expel you, 
a vile dop, fitu Goat TOLD and deliver oues your EED San 
Anathema, anathema, anathemal o ———— «7 779 

While he was speaking thé great magician restlessly moved 
under his cloak; there was a clap of thunder louder than the last 
anathema, and the Yast_of the Popes fell down d | 


ead. 
This is how all my enemies shall perish at my father's hand!’ 
widehrebwergE— 8 P 8T TA SN 


' Pereant, pereant! cried the trembling princes of the Church. 
a a m m am i t——Ó c 
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He turned and, leaning on the shoulder of the great magician, 
slowly walked out of the door at the back of the platform, fol- 
lowed by all his crowd. There were left in the has two corpses 
and a throng of Christians half-dead with fear. The only person 


(ngs comer cri i A due paci gap 
terror seemed to have roused all the powers of his spirit. His very 
appearance changed — he looked inspired and majestic. With 
resolute steps he mounted the platform and sitting down in the 
empty seat of one of the secretaries of state took up a piece of 
paper and began writing. When he had finished, he stood up and 
read aloud: ‘To the glory of our only Saviour, Jesus Christ. 
From the ecumenical council of God's churches, gathered in 
Jerusalem: After our most blessed brother John, the representa- 
tive of Eastern Christianity, had denounced the great deceiver and 
enemy of God as antichrist, foretold in Holy Writ, and our most 
blessed father Peter, the representative of Western Christianity, 
rightly and lawfully excommunicated him for life, the council, 
in the presence of the bodies of these two witnesses of Christ 
killed for the truth, has decided: cease all intercourse with the 
excommunicated and his vile conclave, and, withdrawing to the 
wilderness, await the impending coming of our true Lord Jesus 
Christ.’ 

The crowd was filled with animation. There were loud cries of 
‘Adveniat! Adveniat cito! Komm, Herr Jesu, komm! Come, Lord 
Jess! Ef xr 

Professor Pauli made a postscript and read: 'Having unanim- 
ously adopted this first and last act of the last ecumenical council, 
we append our signatures thereto’ — and he made. a gesture of 
invitation to the assembly. All hastily mounted the platform and 


signed. The last to sign, in large Gothic script, was ‘duorum 
defunctorum testium Locum tenens Ernst Pauli. 

' “Now let us go with our tabernacle of the last testament!’ he 
said, pointing to the two dead men. 

The bodies were put on stretchers. To the singing of Latin, 
German and Church-Slavonic hymns the Christians slowly 
walked to the exit from Haram-ash-Sharif. There the procession 
was stopped by a secretary of state, sent by the emperor and ac- 
companied by an officer with a platoon of the guards. The 
soldiers stopped by the door, and the secretary read aloud: ‘The 
order of his divine majesty: to instil reason into the Christian 
people and protect them from evil-minded men who cause 
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trouble and sedition, we have thought fit to exhibit the bodies 
of the two mischief-makers, killed by fire from heaven, in the 
street of the Christians (Haret-en-Nasara) at the entrance to their 
chief temple, called the temple of the Sepulchre and also of the 
Resurrection, so that all may convince themselves of their actual 
death. As to their partisans who maliciously reject all our bene- 
factions and foolishly shut their eyes to obvious manifestations of 
the Deity, through our mercy and intercession with the heavenly | 
Father they are spared death by heavenly fire which they deserve 
and are left entirely free except for the prohibition, for the sake 
of the common good, to dwell in cities and other populated 
places lest they disturb and offend innocent and simple-minded 
people by their evil inventions.’ When he had finished reading, 
eight soldiers, at a sign from the officer, approached the stretchers 
on which the bodies were laid. 

‘Let it be done as written,’ said Professor Pauli, and the 
Christians silently passed the stretchers to the soldiers, who carried 
them away through the north-western gates; the Christians went 
out by the north-eastern, and hastily left the town. They walked 
past the Mount of Olives along the road to Jericho, which the 
mounted police and two cavalry regiments had cleared of the 
crowds. It was decided to wait for a few days on the desert hills 
by Jericho. The following morning some Christian pilgrims of 
their acquaintance came from Jerusalem and told what had 
happened in Sion. After a state banquet all the members of the 
council were invited to the huge throne room (near the place | 
where Solomon’s throne is supposed to have stood), and the 
emperor, addressing the Catholic hierarchs, declared that the | 
good of the Church obviously required of them immediately to 
elect a worthy successor of St. Peter; that under the present 
circumstances the election had to be held there and then; that 
the presence of the emperor as the leader and representative of 
the whole of Christendom would more than make up for omis- 
sions in the ritual, and that, in the name of all Christians, he 
suggested the sacred college should elect his beloved friend and | 
brother Apollonius, so that the intimate bond between them | 
would make the union between the Church and the state secure 
and indissoluble, to the benefit of both. The sacred college with- 
drew to a special room for the conclave and in an hour and a half 
returned with the new Pope Apollonius. 

While the election was being held the emperor was gently, 
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wisely and eloquently persuading the Orthodox and Evangelical 
delegates to end their old dissensions in view of the new great 
era in the Christian history ; he pledged his word that Apollonius 
would know how to do away forever with all the historical 
abuses of papacy. The Orthodox and Protestant delegates, con- 
vinced by his speech, drew up an act of union between the 
churches, and when, amidst joyful acclamations, Apollonius 
appeared on the platform with the cardinals, a Greek archbishop 
and an Evangelical minister presented their paper to him. 

Accipio et approbe et laetificatur cor meum’, said Apollonius, 
signing the document. ‘lama uasDOnboditdndsimoeflo sn: 
as much as I am a true Catholic’, he added and exchanged friendly 
Eiht Gréckail che Gerdism Then-he walked up to the 
emperor, who put his arms round him and held him in his 
embrace for some minutes. 

Meanwhile curious points of light flitted in all directions about 
the palace and temple; they grew and transformed themselves 
into luminous forms of strange beings; flowers never seen on 
earth before fell in showers from above, filling the air with a 
mysterious fragrance. Delightful heart-melting sounds of strange 
musical instruments floated from on high, and angelic voices of 
invisible singers glorified the new lords of heaven and earth. In 
the meantime a terrible subterranean roar was heard in the north- 
western corner of the central palace under kubbet-el-aruah, i.e. the 
cupola of souls, where according to the Moslem tradition lies the 
entrance into Hades. When, at the emperor’s invitation, the 
assembly moved in that direction, all clearly heard innumerable 
high-pitched and piercing voices — children's or devils’ — 
calling out: “The time has come, release us, saviours, saviours!' 
But when Apollonius, pressing himself close to the wall, thrice 
shouted something to those under the earth in an unknown 
tongue, the voices were still and the subterranean roar subsided. 

While all this was going on, an immense crowd of people sur- 
rounded Haram-ash-Sharif. When it grew dark, the emperor, 
together with the new Pope, came out on to the eastern balcony, 
raising 'a storm of enthusiasm'. He graciously bowed in all 
directions, while Apollonius continually took from large baskets, 
brought to him by cardinals-deacons, and threw into the air 
magnificent Roman candles, rockets and fiery sprays, pearly- 
phosphorescent or bright rainbow-coloured, that caught fire at 
the touch of his hand. On reaching the ground they all turned into 
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innumerable different-coloured sheets of paper with complete and 
unconditional indulgences for all sins, past, present and future. 
Popular rejoicing surpassed all bounds. True, some people said 
that they had seen with their own eyes the indulgences turn into 
hideous toads and snakes; but an overwhelming majority were 
enthusiastic. Public festivities went on for a few more days, and 
the new miracle-working Pope performed things so wonderful 
and incredible that it would be quite useless to describe them. 

During this time the Christians on the desert heights of Jericho 
devoted themselves to fasting and prayer. On the evening of the 
fourth day, after dark, Professor Pauli with nine companions 
made their way to Jerusalem with asses and a cart, and went by 
side-streets to Haret-en-Nasara, approaching the entrance to the 
temple of the Resurrection, where the bodies of Pope Peter and 
the Elder John lay on the pavement. The streets were deserted at 
that hour, for the whole town had gone to Haram-ash-Sharif. 
The sentries on duty were fast asleep. The rescue party found that 
the bodies were untouched by corruption and had not even grown 
stiff or heavy. Putting them on the stretchers and covering them 
with cloaks brought for the purpose, the party returned by the 
same circuitous way to their people. As soon as they put the 
stretchers on the ground, the spirit of life returned to the dead. 
They stirred, trying to throw off the cloaks that covered them. 
With joyful cries all rushed to help them, and soon both the risen 
men were on their feet, safe and sound. And having come to 
life, the Elder John said: ‘Well, my dear children, so we are not 
parted after all. And this is what I tell you now: it is time we ful- 
filled Christ’s last prayer about His disciples that they should be 
one, as He and the Father are one. For the sake of this unity in 
Christ, my children, let us honour our beloved brother Peter. Let 
him pasture Christ’s sheep at the last. There, brother!’ — and he 
embraced Peter. 


Professor Pauli came up to them. ' Tu es Petrus! ' said he to the 


Pope. ‘Jetzt ist es ja gründlich erwiesen und ausser jedem Zweifel 
gesetzt! And he warmly pressed Peters hand with his right . 


hand and gave his left to John, saying: ‘So also, Vaterchen, nun 
— NR 


sind wir ja Eins in Christo. 2 < 
“That was how the union of the churches took place on a dark 
night, in a high and solitary place. But the night's darkness was 


1 ‘Now this is thoroughly proved and established beyond all doubt.’ 
2 “So now, Father, we are really one in Christ.’ 
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suddenly lit up with a bright light, and a great sign appeared in 
the sky : a woman clothed with the sun, and the moon under her 
feet, and upon her head a crown of twelve stars. The sign re- 
mained in the same spot for some time, and then slowly moved 
southwards. Pope Peter raised his staff and cried: “This is our 
banner! Let us follow it!’ And he walked in the direction.of the 
vision, followed by both the eldérs and th e whole crowd of 


At this point the MS. breaks off, and Mr. Z. tells the end of the 
story as he heard it from 'Father Pansophius' before Pansophius's 
death. 

When the spiritual leaders and representatives of Christianity 
retired to the Arabian desert, where crowds of the faithful 
devotees of truth flocked to them from all countries of the world, 
the new Pope was able without hindrance to demoralize with his 
miracles all the other, superficial Christians, not disillusioned about 
antichrist. He declared that by the power of his keys he had opened 
the doors between the earthly world and the world beyond the 
grave, and indeed intercourse between the dead and the living, 
and also between men and demons, become a thing of everyday 
occurrence, and there developed new and unheard-of kinds of 
mystical fornication and idolatry. The emperor began to con- 
sider himself firmly established on the religious ground, and at 
the insistent suggestion of the secret ‘father’s’ voice declared 
himself to be the only true incarnation of the supreme Deity; but 
at this point he was faced with new trouble from an utterly un- 


expected quarter: the Jews rose up against him. This nation, 


numbering at the time some thi illions, had a share in pre- 
paring and consolidating the superman’s world-wide success. 
(CCUUTETETR eatin Wr EN secretly encouraging the 
Jewish rumours that his main purpose was to establish Israel's 
world domination, the Jews acknowledged him as the Messiah, 
and their enthusiastic devotion to him knew no bounds. But sud- 
denly they rebelled, breathing anger and vengeance. This sudden 
change, no doubt predicted both by the Scriptures and the 
tradition, was explained by Father Pansophius perhaps rather too 
simply and realistically. The fact was that the Jews, who re- 
garded the emper full-blooded and perfect Israelite, 
accidentally discovered that he had not. even been-circumcised. On 
that very day the whole of Jerusalem and on the next day the 
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whole of Palestine were in revolt. Boundless and ardent devotion 
to the saviour of Israel, the promised Messiah, was replaced by 
hatred, as boundless and as ardent, for the perfidious deceiver, the 


impudent impostor. The whole of Jewry rose up like one man, and 
its enemies saw with Jurprise that in its real dE ths the soul of 
flied livad mok Uy calculations ddp aaea inii 
ater of Beaidicit- cnissiou Libri lie desde ta its 
"The emperor, who had not expected such a sudden outburst, 
lost his self-control and issued an edict sentencing to death all 
rebellious Jews and Christians. Many thousands and tens of 
thousands who had not had time to arm were slaughtered without 
mercy. But soon a million-strong army of Jews gained possession 
of Jerusalem and surrounded antichrist in Haram-ash-Sharif. He 
had at his disposal only a part of the guards and could not cope 
with the massed enemy. With the help of his Pope's magical arts 


the emperor succeeded in making his way through the besiegers’ 
ranks, and soon again appeared in Syria with an innumerable 


army of different heathen tribes. The Jews set ) meet him 
with small hope of success. But just as the guards of bach 
armies were about to meet, there was an nheardzof 





iolence: under the Dead Sea, in the vicinity of which the em- 
péror's troops encamped, a huge volcano burst open and rivers of 
fire, merging into onc flaming lake; swallowed up the emperor 


with all his numberless regiments and his inseparable companion, 
Pope Apollonius, whose 1 pe Apollonius -Whose magic proved of no avail. The Jews ran 


towards Jerusalem in fear and trembling, calling. on the God of 
Israel to save them. As they came in sight of the holy city, the sky 
was rent in two by « grese lighming reaching eom ease to-Wvess 
and they saw Christ coming down from heaven in royal array 


with-wounds from the nails in His outstretched hands. At the 


NEED "A ——————Ó —— — ae 
same time a crowd of Christians led by Peter, John and Paul was 
approaching Sion from Sinai, and from all sides other en- 

áo i - m - i$ ————- 
thusiastic crowds were running: tho ere the Jews and Chris- 


tians 













3 ist. They came to life again and reigned 
with Chri housand 
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WAS SOLOVYOV A CONVERT 
TO ROMAN CATHOLICISM? 


TEN YEARS after Solovyov's death the paper Russkoe Slovo (April 21, 
1910) published a statement by Fr. N. Tolstoy, a priest of the Uniate 
Church in Moscow, that on February 3, 1896, in the presence of 
witnesses, Solovyov received communion from him, having first read 
aloud the Creed in ‘the form adopted by the‘Roman see for Christians 
joining the Catholic Church’, and ed in a written profession of 
faith, identical with the one publishéd in La Russie ert Eglise universelle 
(see durroducton, p. 20). This statement was later confirmed by two 
witnesses. Soon after, on November 2, 1910, the paper Moskovskiya 
Vedomosti published the account of the Orthodox priest S. Belyaev 
who received Solovyov's death-bed confession and gave him com- 
munion. According to Belyaev, Solovyoy said to him that he had not 
been to confession for some three years, since at his last confession he 
had an argument with the priest on a question of dogma (he did not 
say which) and was not admitted by him to holy communion. ‘The 
priest was right’, he added, ‘and I argued with him solely out of pride 
and a wish to carry my point; afterwards we exchanged some letters 
on the subject, but I would not give in, though I knew very well that I 
was wrong. Now I am quite aware of my error and sincerely repent 
of it’ (quoted in L., III, 215—17). 

It follows from these two statements that after communicating in a 
Uniate (Grzco-Catholic) church, Solovyov did not break off relations 
with the Orthodox Church. It might be said that his last communion 
proves nothing, for even a regular Catholic on his death-bed might 
call in an Orthodox priest in the absence of a Catholic one. But it would 
certainly be out of order for him under normal circumstances, soon 
after communicating in a Catholic Church, to go to confession and 
seek communion from an Orthodox priest, as Solovyov did in 1897. 

The canonical rules laid down by the Catholic Church for converts 
may or may not have been strictly observed on February 3, 1896 
(d'Herbigny says that one exception was made for Solovyov: 'there 
was no formal abjuration, for it was considered unnecessary’), but in 
any case the very fact of his having been given communion shows that 
the Catholic Church regarded Solovyov as a convert. Solovyov’s 
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subsequent behaviour, however, equally shows that he took a different 
view of the matter. The stus he uade on his MD EA 
Belyacv (and also the absence of evidence to the contrary) implies that 
his ecclesiastical contact with the Catholic Church was confined to that 
one particular occasion. His sister, Madame M. Bezobrazov, and his 
intimate friend, the philosopher Lopatin, both testify that to the end 
of his life he denied being a Catholic.: But then what could have in- 
duced him to communicate in a Catholic church and what did he mean 
by doing so? 

Fr. N. Tolstoy says that Solovyov did not receive communion in the 
Orthodox Church after 1892 because since that year Orthodox priests 
refused it to him, evidently under pressure from the Synod. This ex- 
planation is utterly untenable. To say nothing of there being no occa- 
sion for such ‘pressure’ — since after 1889 Solovyov did not write 
about church matters — it was from the nature of the case impossible. 
Solovyov led a wanderer’s life, so that every priest in Russia would 
have had to be warned against him, and even this would have been to 
no purpose, since the custom of the Russian Church is to admit people 
to communion (after confession and absolution) whether personally 
known to the priest or no. Besides, the absence of any such action on 
the part of the Synod is clearly proved by the fact that no difficulty 
whatever was raised about Solovyov receiving communion before he 
died.? If he really had not communicated after 1892, that was simply 
due to his withdrawing from church life at that period (see Introduc- 
tion, p. 23). 

At first sight the case is further complicated by the circumstance that 
in his private letters and public answers to accusations of 'popery' 
Solovyov had frequently asserted that he was Orthodox and had no 
intention of leaving his church; the last statement to that effect was in 
1891 (L., III, 199). He was definitely opposed to individual conversions 
to Catholicism as “harmful to the universal cause’ (the union of the 
churches), though he added that he could not 'throw a stone at 
converts’ who do so from sincere ‘even if mistaken conviction’ (L., 
III, 193 and 172, 1886). But curiously enough this is, perhaps, just 
where the explanation of the riddle is to be found. So long as Solovyov 
remained on purely ecclesiastical ground and worked for the reunion 
of the churches in strictly canonical order, it naturally seemed to him 


t Fr. N. Tolstoy confirms this, but his explanation is that Solovyov joined 
the Catholic Church of the Eastern rite. 

2 D'Herbigny turns Fr. N. Tolstoy's surmise about the ‘pressure’ brought 
to bear upon the priests into a definite assertion that ‘secret instructions were 
given to the clergy to refuse communion to him’! This would have been 
tantamount to a secret excommunication — an unheard-of case, I think, in the 
history of the Church, and for many reasons impossible in this particular 
instance. 
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wrong and harmful for separate individuals to act on their own initia- 
tive. But in the ‘nineties Solovyov's views underwent a definite 
change (see Introduction, especially the letter to Tavernier): he-no 
longer ascribed decisive significance to ecclesiastical authority ; he be- 
lieved henceforth only in the universal Church, consisting of the 
a a a o. 05 T7 7 z à 
minority of Christians true to the spirit of Christ and having no visible 
boundaries; his ‘religion of the Holy Spirit” was from the conven- 
donal point of view the faith of a religious free-thinker. His com- 
míünion in a Catholic church was not the action of a man who had 
found in Catholicism the only true Church, but the action of a re- 
ligious free-thinker who in virtue of his faith in the one universal 
Church considered himself entitled to ignore the actual division of the 
churches. He had always believed that every Christian as having 5the 
unction &om-che-Holy One" had the sovereign right to judge: of 
church matters now it Included for him also the right to act 
in accordance with the spirit of Christ’. And since he retained his con- 
CI T ec pm all faithful Christians to unite round ‘the 
traditional centre of unity — the see of Rome' (see Introduction, 


p. 20), he wished to testify to this faith by communicating in a Catholic 
church. The Catholic creed repeated by him accorded with his con- 


victions, Cough he interpreted it freely, according to his religion of 
the Holy Spirit. While remaining a member of the Orthodox Church 
(this is emphasized in his personal confession which, evidently at his 


own initiative, he included’ in the rite of communion) he considered 


himself entitled to ignore its requirements.. 

"his is indirectly confirmed by another fact which also explains the 
meaning of the statement he made at his last confession. An intimate 
friend of the Solovyov family, Madame K. Yeltsov (Professor Lopatin's 
sister), was at their house on the day when in 1897 Solovyov confessed 
to an Orthodox priest (owing to illness, Solovyov was staying at his 
mother's), and she has revealed the name of that priest.! It was Fr. 
Ivantsov-Platonov, Solovyov's teacher at the Theological Academy, 
who had known for years both him and his ‘Catholic’ convictions (in 
the 'eighties they had a controversy in print — see Vol. 4, 634-39). Ob- 
viously it was not on the ground of those convictions that Ivantsov- 
Platonov refused to give Solovyov communion, otherwise he would 
not have come ready to administer it at all. In the paper he submitted 
to Strossmayer about the union of the churches Solovyov testifies 
from personal experience that the Russian Orthodox Church admits to 
holy communion persons who profess Catholic dogmas questionable 
for it (L., I, 187, note). The only new thing about Solovyov's eccle- 
siastical attitude that Ivantsov-Platonov could have learned from his 







1 K. Yeltsov, Sovremenniya Zapiski (Reminiscences about Solovyov), 
cas. p. 257. 
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confession was the fact that a year before he had communicated in a 
Roman church. From the canonical point of view Ivantsov-Platonov 
was bound to say that by this act Solovyov had cut himself off from the 
Orthodox Church and to refuse him communion unless he repented. 


But Solovyov, believing as he did in the right of every Christian to act 
in church matters in accordance with his religious conscience, defended 
is-acti not repent of it. This was the subject of their 


dispute-—Before-dying,-Solovyov admitted that he had been in the 
wrong? hot renouncing any of his general religious convictions, he 
reems OE Kis untere coram i sateen 

rom the age of thirty to the end of his life Solovyov was conscious 
of himself asa member of the one indivisible universal "Orthodox. 
Catholic’ Church, though his interpretation of it underwent a change. 


But formally and canonically he always re arded himself as belonging 
othe Rusian Ortodox Church, and if if his last confession be taken 





siastica point of view. 
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SOR. UOUSCOmUPENTS 


GOD AND MAN 


I 


Uy 


God, the divine basis of creation and man. From Chteniya o 
Bogochelovechestve (Lectures on God-Manhood), 1878, Lectures 
7 and 8. 


The essence of Christianity. From the article On Counterfeits, 
1891. | 
The idea of humanity. From The Idea of Humanity in Auguste 
Comte, a paper read by Solovyov in 1898 at the St. Petersburg 
University Philosophical Society, on the centenary of Comte's 
birth. In the first philosophical work of his early youth, The 
Crisis of Western Philosophy, Solovyov criticized positivism, but 
here he gives an appreciative account of Comte's idea of 
humanity, and, in connection with it, expounds one of the main 
conceptions of his own philosophy. 


The collapse of the medizval world-conception. A paper read 
at thc meeting of the Moscow Psychological Society in 1891. 


FEHE,CHUICH:OF CHRIST 


I 


a 


b 


The union of the churches 


The great dispute and Christian politics. Written in 1883, this 
is Solovyov's first and most important work on the subject of 
church union. I give here Chapters IV, VI and VII in abridged 
form. In the original the subject is discussed in connection with 
the relations between Russia and Poland and the destinies of the 
Russian Church. 


The Church as the universal organization of the true life. The 
concluding pages of the introduction to The History and the 
Future of Theocracy, Vol.1; Solovyov sums up in them the funda- 
mental idea of this work. It was planned in three volumes, but 
only Vol. I, The Philosophy of Biblical History, was published. 
Parts of it appeared in the Russian theological journal Pravo- 
slavnoe Obozrenie (Orthodox Review) in 1885, and the whole was 
printed in 1887 at Zagreb in Croatia. Ideas which Vols. II and 
III were to express form part of Solovyov's French book, 
La Russie et l'Église universelle. 
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2 The Jews and the Christian ‘problem. 1884. Considerably 
abridged. Solovyov regarded as providential the fact that the 
greater part of the Jewish people live in Poland and Russia, and 
accordingly he discussed the Jewish problem in connection with 
the problem of relations between Poland and Russia. He thought 
that it was at bottom the problem of relations between Ortho- 
doxy and Roman Catholicism. This aspect of the subject is 
omitted as historically out of date. 


PREATY AN IINANESE 

1 Beauty in nature. 1889. Considerably abridged. 

2 The meaning of art. 1890. Considerably abridged. 

3 The meaning of love. Five articles under this title were pub- 


lished in the periodical Problems of Philosophy and Psychology in 
1892-94. Considerably abridged. 


MORALFL ra LEGA PLISIMCE, POET iG S 


1 The idea of the Christian state. A fragment from the essay on 
The Philosophy of History, 1891. 

2 Morality, politics and the meaning of nationality. 1883. 
Abridged from the introductory article to two volumes of 
essays under the general title The National Question in Russia 
(Publ. Vol. I in 1888, Vol. IL in 1891). 


3 Morality and legal justice. Selections from the book Morality 
and Legal Justice, Essays on Practical Ethics. 1897. This book is an 
addition to Solovyov's general system of ethics The Justification 
of the Good (1895-96). 

4 The secret of progress. 1897. First published after Solovyov's 
death in his collected works (Vol. IX in the second edition). 


"HE EPILOGUE 


A short story of antichrist. The concluding portion of Solovyov's 


last work Three Conversations (1899-1900). It is concerned with 
the truly Christian attitude to evil, and in patticular with justi- 


fying active opposition to evil by force, as against Tolstoy’s 
doctrine of non-resistance. It is written in the form of dialogue, 
after the pattern of Plato’s dialogues. The chief characters are 
‘dig ernie repra at ae ality of the military class, 
‘the prince’, representing Tolstoy’s theory, ‘the politician’, 
representing the standpoint of Realpolitik, and Mr. Z., who 


expounds Solovyov's own ideas. At the end of the third con- 
versation Mr. Z. reads the MS. of a Russian monk Pansophius 
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(the name suggests ‘Sophia’ and the doctrine of ' pan-unity ». : 





Mr. Z. ls e adds: 'In my opinion this work gives in the 
form of an imaginary historical narrative all that 
ino ae d about this subject according to the 

dition,’ The story begins with the 
‘description EEST s AE the Mongolian invasion of Europe and the fifty 
years of Mongolian domination; finally the Mongols are 
expelled, and democratic order and liberal enlightenment 
triumph in Europe. The story is given here with a few abbre- 
viations. 
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SOLOVYOV'S WORKS 
AVAILABLE IN ENGLISH 
TRANSLATIONS 


War and Christianity from the Russian Point of View: Three 
Conversations. With an Introduction by Stephen Graham. 1915. 
(Constable’s Russian Library.) 


Another translation of the same work: 


War, Progress and the End of History: Including a Short Story of the 
Antichrist. Translated from the Russian by Alexander Bakshy. 
With a biographical notice by Dr. Hagberg Wright. (University 
Press, London, 1915.) 


The Justification of the Good: An Essay in Moral Philosophy. Translated 
by Natalie A. Duddington, 1918. (Constable's Russian Library.) 


Plato. Translated by Richard Gill. With a note on Solovyov by Janko 
Lavrin. (Stanley Nott, London, 1935.) 


God, Man and the Church: The Spiritual Foundations of Life. Trans- 
lated by Donald Attwater. (J. Clarke & Co., London, 1938.) 


The Meaning of Love. Translated by Jane Marshall. (Geoffrey Bles, 
London, 1946.) 


Lectures on God-Manhood. With an Introduction by P. P. Zouboff. 
(Dennis Dobson, London, Dublin, 1948.) (Contains a bibliography of 
literature on Solovyov.) 


Russia and the Universal Church. (Geoftrey Bles, London, 1948.) 
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THE DILEMMA 
OF THE ARTS 


by WLADIMIR WEIDLE 105 net 
Translated by Martin Jarrett-Kerr 


‘In these inspiring pages every aspect of 
creative art is considered—poetry, music, 
as well as picture-making—and the 
reader is shown, by the evidence of the 
author’s wide scholarship, the road to 


artistic salvation. —Studio. 


The author is Professor of Art in the 
Russian Theological Academy, Paris. 


AN INTERPRETATION 
OF CHRISTIAN 
BIHICS 


by REINHOLD NIEBUHR, D.D. 


Fourth edition 10s 6d net 


‘One of the most penetrating and 
provoking religious writers of this genera- 
tion. . . . This 1s a book of first import- 
ance. —Spectator. 

“A remarkable and stimulating book.’ — 
H. G. Wood in British Weekly. 
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DOSTOEVSKY 
by L. A. ZANDER 10s net 


Translated by Natalie Duddington | , 


- '(In) this intelligent and sympathetic book . . . Professor Zander has 
much to tell us which is both new and interesting to English readers.’ 
—New Statesman. 

‘Professor Zander is not merely repeating anything already said in his 
study of the Russian novelist. His approach is fresh; his angle is 
distinctive. . . . With Professor Zander as a guide, the reader is sure 
to find Dostoevsky intelligible and relevant to our own time.'— Record. 


THREE RUSSIAN PROPHETS 
Khomiakov—Dostoevsky—Soloviev 


by NICOLAS ZERNOV, D.Litt. Illustrated 8s 6d net 
Second Edition 


‘Russia is a many-sided enigma which seems likely to occupy the 
human mind for generations. There has just come to hand a book 
which makes a real contribution to the understanding of the problem. 
Not the least valuable part of this remarkable book consists of two 
chapters on the Russian Background and the Future of Christian 
Civilization which introduce and sum up the teaching of these modern 
prophets. The whole book is instructive and thought-provoking in the 
highest degree.'—Expository Times. 


' THE ENGLISH INHERITANCE 
An Historical Essay 


by G. KITSON CLARK 15s net 


The author traces through English history certain movements and ideas 
which are intimately connected with Christianity, such as the belief in 
freedom, the rule of law, the idea of tolerance and the sense of personal 
responsibility. He sees these factors as the enduring sources of social 
stability, and the things which have to be appraised and conserved in a 
good society. | 
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